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PREFACE. 



In offering the following work to the Public, we 
feel it our humble conviction that no apology will 
be required by those that are in any degree con- 
cerned, — either in imparting to others, or in ac- 
quiring for themselves, a knowledge of the ancient 
and venerable language of Greece, — whilst a te- 
dious prolixity of prefatory observations would be 
altogether needless and superfluous. Suffice it to 
say, that our sole and exclusive object has been 
utility, and our aim in the translation bas been 
to give as correct and literal a version as the 
idiomatic constructions of the Greek and English 
languages can bear. The necessary consequence 
of this design was the total exclusion of the 
beauties and ornaments of Homer's style ; but in 
sacrificing the elegance, we hope that the simpli- 
city of his poetical diction has been in some 
measure preserved,— nay, we would almost ven- 
ture to affirm that the sublimity of the Iliad is not 
entirely lost in the following pages. 



With regard to our Preliminary Dissertation, — - 
we cannot but be apprehensive lest our admira- 
tion of Homer and of the Sages of antiquity in 
general, may appear to have prejudiced us too 
much i their favour, and to have inclined us to 
attribute excellencies to them which they never 
possessed. The tide of our admiration was indeed 
strong and vehement, — but we have not advanced 
a single conjecture that is not founded upon 
sufficient data, nor drawn a single conclusion 
that is not * orne out by the concurrent testimonies 
of ancient history. A full discussion of the scientific 
and the Theological knowledge of early ages 
would require far deeper and more extensive re- 
searches than the narrow bounds of a preliminary 
essay would allow. 

As for the merit of the whole work, — we have 
only to say that we have attentively done our 
part ; the rest is confided to the scrutiny of im- 
partial criticism. Our object was not to write 
for fame, but merely to benefit the less forward 
sons of Alma Mater, and to hold out our teeble 
aid for the encouragement of the young, but 
aspiring members of the vast republic of literature. 
If our labours shall prove in any degree success- 
ful, we shall rest perfectly satisfied, and covet no 



other applause than the simple attestation of a 
self-approving conscience, — that our design origi- 
nated from motives of doing good, and that the 
result has entailed at least no injuries upon 
Society. ^ 



Trinity College, Cambridge, 
October 20, 1828. 



ERRATA. 

Diss. p. xi. 1. 7, their for this. 

B. 1. t. 222, dele Me. 

Note, v. 202, moneo for moveo. 

Note, v. 606, bellore for bellare. 

B. II. y. 708, leaders for a leader, 

B. III. v. 150, wanted were. 

Note, v. 124, 6of A m for fori* are. 

B. V. y. 463, wanted the. 

v. 473, would for wouldst. 

Note, v. 215. Thamysis for Thamyris. 

Note, v. 487, Ax** 1 for «ty** c « 

B. VI. v. 54. wanted a. 

Note, v. 275, compound for compounded. 



PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 



Section I. 
CONTAINING A BRIEF ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 



When a reflecting and philosophic mind takes a general survey 
of the wide and diversified scenery of literature, — when it con- 
templates every branch of intellectual investigation, and beholds 
with wonder and delight the flourishing aspect of science in the 
present times, — a more interesting topic of consideration can 
scarcely engage its attention, than to trace in all their varieties of 
forms — in all their ramifications and expansions, the beauteous 
orders of mental vegetation that bloom around, and to follow 
their progress with a retrospective view along the verdant annals 
of history, till the prospect dies at last, beyond the towering hills 
of fabulous obscurity, and imagination alone wings her adventurous 
flight into the enchanting scenes of Action. In this bright pano- 
rama of splendid visions, surely no part bespangles with greater 
beauties — no region smiles with more delightful attractions than 
the flowery vale of Poesy; — this is the emblem of the paradise of 
bliss, the peculiar province of fancy, — where the virgins of har- 
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mony delight to rove, and the Zephyr's gale wafts on its genial 

wing, the warbling voice of angels. Methinks I see the shades 

of sainted bards attuning their melodies to the harp of joy, — yes! 

methinks I perceive the immortal Young, the seraphic Milton, 

with an innumerable assembly, mingling their loud acclamations, 

and weaving their garlands to the British Muse, — the venerable 

Goronwy Owain, Taliesin, and Aneurin, with the legions of the 

Cambrian bands, reposing by the streams of immortality, and 

chanting forth, in cherubic strains, the praises of their country's 

glory ; — whilst the martial Maro veils our feeble sight from the 

piercing lustre of the Ionian Bard, till he gently leads us up the 

rising sublimities of poetic flights, and enables us gradually to 

gaze upon that Orb, whose splendour envelopes the world with 

a celestial halo, and whose rays have continued for a period of 

nearly three thousand years, to spread their encircling influence 

wider and wider over the remotest habitations of man, — and will 

continue to attract the admiration of generations yet unborn, till 

the wonders of time are swallowed up in eternity, and till the 

breath of terrestrial music shall die away in the deluge of angelic 

song, that carols amid the ecstacies of the fields of bliss ! 

This great luminary of poetic fame was an Asiatic Greek, a 
native of Smyrna. His mother's name was Crytheis, who, having 
been found illegally with child, was banished in consequence, by 
her uncle, from Cumae ; and after a short time, being unexpectedly 
taken in labour on the banks of the river Meles, in the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna, she gave birth to the father of poetry, who, from 
that circumstance, was called Melesigenes. Herodotus 1 says, that 



1. Lib. ii. c. 53. 'HtrioSov yap kol 'OfjLrjpov ijXikitiv rcrpa- 
KOffioifft erect doKEW fiev vpetrflvrepove yevetrOai, teat ov TrXeoai, 



Hesiod and Homer, whom he makes cotemporaries, lived, no 
more than 400 years before his lime ; no that by his account they 
flourished about 845 years before the Christian era. But the 
ancient author of his lift', 1 ascribed to Herodotus, says, that Homer 
was born 622 years before the expedition of Xerxes into Greece; 
and if so, he must have been bom in the year 1102, before 
Christ. The Parian Marbles place Hesiod in the Archonship of 
Megacles, or in the year 936 before Christ; and Homer is 
placed 29 years later, in the year 907, before the Christian era. 
Aristophanes 3 makes Hesiod older than Homer by the order of 
the poets whom he mentions. According to Philochorus 3 and 
Tatian, 4 Homer flourished about the year 1004 before Christ; 
according to Apollo dorus 1 ' he flourished n, c. 943 ; according to 
Aristarchus, 6 b. c. 1044; and according to Euthymeues, 7 b. c. 
983. Velleius Faterculus 8 says, that Homer flourished 950 years 
before bis time; be wrote his history in the seventeenth year of 
Tiberius, and in the thirtieth year of the Christian era; so that 
Homer must have flourished 920 years before Christ. He also 
makes Hesiod eotemporary with Caranus in the year 814 before 

1. Vit. Homer, ad finem. af on & 'Ofiirpoe tyivi.ro, trta 
tnTtv 'daKooia tiKoai ivo fie^P' ^£ XtpSew Siafiaaewg, i;* aTpartv- 
aafiiyog ejti roue 'EXXijvac, cat &uias toy 'EXAEffjroiroi', hefty eic 
riju Aoinc es rijv EvpuiTn/v. 

% Ran. 1032 — 4. The succession of the poets here men- 
tioned, is. Orpheus, — Mtlimiilli — Hesiod, — Homer. 

3. Apud CI. Alex. Strom, lib. I. p. 326. uto it rCv Tpu'i- 
nw cut ti)V 'Qfiiijmv ytvcati*, Kara fifv&iXoxppoi', heato* oySoi)Koyra 
in) yiycrai, vartpov rije Iuviktiq axwaas* The destruction of Troy 
happened about 1 1 84 years before Christ. 

4. Orat. cont. Grzec. p. 1 66. 

5. Apud CI. Ales, ubi supra, p. 327. 

6. Ibid. 7. Ibid. 

8. Hist. Rom, lib. I. c. 5. Hie longiits a temjwribus belli, 
quad compoxuit, Troici, quam qiiidam rentur, abfitit; nam ferine 
mite arums 05QJltmiit, intra mille uatus est. 



Christ. Sitidas, in voce' ilaioSos says, that Porphyry and many others 
made Homer a hundred years older than Hesiod, and Hesiod to 
flourish only 32 years before the Olympiads. Now the Olym- 
piads commenced b. c. 776; so that by this account Homer must 
have flourished b. c. 908, which agrees with the Parian Marbles, 
and nearly with the relations of Velleius Paterculus and Cornelius 
Nepos. 1 Cyril 9 makes Homer and Hesiod flourish together, 
164 years after the taking of Troy, i.e. b. c. 1019. 

Varro 3 said it was uncertain which was the more ancient 
poet, but that they certainly lived together some years. This he 
inferred from an epigram 4 written upon a Tripod, which was 
related to have been dedicated to the Muses, on mount Helicon, 
by Hesiod himself, upon his having obtained a victory in Poesy, 
over Homer, at Chalcis. From the foregoing testimonies, con- 
cerning the age of Homer and Hesiod, we may infer that they 
were cotemporaries,— though Homer might be the elder poet, 
and that they flourished together in the years 950 — 1 000 before 
the Christian era.* 






Corn. Nepos, in his Chronicon, placed Homer 160 yi 

the building of Rome, i. e. b. c. 918. 

Contra Julian, lib. I. p. 11. eKaroara *£jjroDry 



it Tits l\mv aXanrttuc, 'Optipov k 






3. Apud A. Gell. Noct, Attic, lib. iii. t. 2. Marcus autem 
Varro, in prima de Imagui'ili::'., titer sit prior sit natus parum con- 
stare dicit; sed non esse dubium, quin aliquo tempore eodem vixe- 
rint; idque ex epinrtmwtiitc ostendi, quod in tripodc scriptum est, 
qui in monle Helicone ab Hesiodo positus traditur. 

4. 'Hoiococ Mouome 'EXccwto'i tov 8 avtSijue, 

"Xftvif vattiaaQ cc XctXctSi diiov 'Ofjijpov. 
We might also infer, that they were cotemporaries, from the 
following distich, which is cited by Eustathius, from Hesiod: 
Ev AfjXy totc wpairov tyw km 'O/iijpos aatSot, 
MeXiro/iti' tv ytapo'ic vfivole pni^nvrtc wiSt/v. 

5. Vid. Jackson's Chronol. Antiquities, vol. 2. p. 224. 



No less than seven illustrious cities disputed with the utmost 
pertinacity the honour of having given birth to the Prince of 
poets. This spirit of rivalry gave rise to the following distich: 

Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhudas, Argos, Athene, 
Orbis de pattia certat, Homere, tua.1 
There prevailed a report that he had established a school at 
Chios in the latter part of his life; and this tradition is still 
cherished by the present inhabitants of the island, who glory in 
shewing to travellers, the seats where the venerable master and 
his pupils sat in the hollow of a rock, at the distance of about 
four miles from the modern capital. In his hymn to Apollo, he 
refers to his residence at Chios, and aho to his blindness: 

Tv^Xos avr/p, ottil $e Xif tyi wanrakotaar). 
It is probable that whilst he retained his sight, he spent most ot 
his time in travelling, and, like our old bards, recited his own 
compositions, which procured him a maintenance and a hospitable 
reception on his journeys. It is said that he was the father of two 
daughters, having married at Chios, and amassed considerable 
wealth. One of these daughters died young ; the other was 
married to a person whose children he had been educating. If 



1. The verse comprising the contending Cities is read in 
three other different ways: 

Cumre, Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Rhados, Argot, Atherue, 
Smyrna, Rhados, Colophon, Salamln, los, Argos, Athena, 
Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Ithacc, Pylos, Argos, Atherue. 
The stcond of these forms is the same as that in the Greek distich : 
'E.irra TroXric hupi£ovoty irtpt pi£,ay 'QpTjpov, 
Spvpya, 'Pocos, KoXo^wv, SaKa/uv, Ioe, Apyoe, Adiivat, 
Four of the competitors are mentioned by Cicero in his 
oration, Pro Archia Poeta: — Homerum Colophonii civem e 
diount suum; Cliii suum mndicant; Salamind repetunt; Smyrn 
veto suum es»e confirmant,~itaquc etinm dcfubrum ejus in oppido 
dedicacerunt. Permult'i alii prceterea pugnant inter sc, et conten- 
dmt. 



this was tlie case, it is not impossible but the Poet may have 
given birth to posterity. There did exist, in Tact, certain Rhap- 
sodists, who called themselves Homeridaa, and pretended to be 
the lineal descendants of Homer; 1 but most probably, however, 
these were only strolling bards, who wandered from place to 
place, and recited certain detached pieces from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey.* 

From the ninth to the sixth century before the Christian era, 
it is probable there were no other writings but those of Homer 
and Hesiod; — indeed it is not certain that these were committed 
to writing, — at least, in the alphabetical form in which we now 
find them; 3 and some have gone so far as to suppose that they 
were only handed down by memory from generation to generation, 
J till the art of alphabetical writing was introduced. There is no 
prose writer upon record before Cadmus, of Miletus, and Phere- 
cydes, of Scyros, who flourished 344 years before Christ; that is, 
according to the date of Herodotus, three centuries after the time 
of Homer. This circumstance induced Mr. Wood 4 to conclude 



1. Plato speaks of these Homeridtc as still in existence in 
his time. Vid. his Dialogue iiiiirli d lay. Fit/, etiam Suidam in 
voce 'O/tqpuSat; and A then. lib. xiv. where fjnitw&i are said to be 
called 'Ofitiptarai: — an o" ttaXavvTo ffafjmlot ku'i 'OftriptGrat, &c 

2. The portions delivered at each recitation were called 
paipySiai, from pmrru, to sew, or according to others, from pajiiuc, 
thu staff, which the Rliapsodist carried in his hand. Hence, each 
Book of the Iliad and the Odyssey is entitled paifMpcta. 

3. Josephus relates that, it was the opinion of some persons 
in his time, that Homer did not leave his Poems in writing; tpatrtv, 
ov$e 'OfMipov iv yfiajifiaet T)jr aurov iroti)9tv KaraXmuy, Contra 
Apion. I. St. 

4>. Vid. Wood's Essay on Homer, where he treats of the 
Poet's language ami Leaning. RpttttbttM and the Scholiast seem 
also to have considered that Homer was ignorant of the art of 

writing. 



that alphabetical writing was not known, or bul little practised 
before that period. If, however, we patiently search and examine 
the records of antiquity, we shall find very strong reasons to think j 
that this art was known — not only in the age of Homer, but for i 
many centuries before his time. Chronologers have calculated t 
that Moses 1 was born in the year of the world 2498, or 1576, f 
before the coming of Christ. In the eightieth year of his age, or \ 
b. c. 1496, and after the Deluge 718, he delivered the Israelites ' 
from their bondage in the land of Egypt. " This agrees almost 
exactly with the time when Cadmus is said to have introduced » 
the knowledge of letters into Greece, a. c. 1494. The country of i 
Cadmus was Phcenicia, and for this reason the letters which he 
introduced were called ypafijiara tyotviKia in opposition to the 
| Pelasgle Alphabet, which the ancient inhabitants of Greece used 
before that time, 3 But though Cadmus brought his letters ottt 



writing. Vid. Iliad VI. lC8,and VII. 175, with the commentaries 
in locis. They appear to have been misled by the original mean- 
ing of the word ypafyw, which properly signifies to engrave with 
a sharp-pointed instrument, and the words 3«\roc, itXrapiov, Jtica£, 
Trtvaaoy, mvanhoy, aaviQ aavittov, &c. which signify the tablets 
of stone or brass on which the engraving was made. But this 
affects only the manner of writing, and not the knowledge of the 
art itself. 

1. Vid. Simpson's Chron. Cathol. ed. Wessel. p. 173. 

2. Vid. Clayton's Chronology of the Hebrew Bible, p. 210. 

3. Dionysius, the Milesian, an ancient mythological writer, 
related that Cadmus having brought letters from Phcenicia, Lima, 
who lived then in Bo:otia, and was the inventor of rhythm and 
melody, was the first who introduced them into the Greek language, 
and gave them their names and forms: <pntrt tolvvv (Dionysius) 
irap' 'EXXtjui irp&Tov euptrijv ytvtadai Xlvof pvBjiiZv Kai /iiXowe" 
m 3e KaS/iov Kofiiaavros e« 4>Dinitijs ru gaKovfUva ypajijiara, 
■trpwrov tie 'EXXjir [*■!(>■ fieratieivai ItaXturor, rat ra<p Tpomyyopias 
tKOOTf ro^ot MM roue xnpiu,Tiipac eliarujriuaru' caivi/ ovv ra ypaji- 
p)ara QoivtKta kXijO^vui oia TO irnpa runs 'EXXni'ae "' ■fcu'tKwv 
fieTEvexQijvai' tcia. h tuiv rTtXao-yiui- irpurui' xpi aa l lcyu ' y X a P al '""' 
riip<rt, tltXairyiKa irpntraynpt.vl}r)rat. Vid. Diod. Sic. lib. ui. p. 200. 



trf Phoenicia, they were probably the Egyptian characters, — anil 
must be so, if Cadmus was bom in Egypt, and fled thence into 
Phoenicia, for fear of his uncle Busiris. And it is generally 
agreed that Agenor, 1 the father of Cadmus, went out of Egypt 
into Phcenicia, and reigned there; and he, no doubt, used the 
Egyptian letters, and taught them to his son Cadmus. Now, 
since Moses received his education in Egypt, it is probable that 
he also wrote the Pentateuch, in the Egyptian Characters, or in 
other words, that the ancient Egyptian and Hebrew alphabet 
were nearly of the same kind. From hence we infer, that the 
Cadmffian Letters, which were brought into Greece b. c. 1494, 
were exactly the same as the letters which Moses used in die 
composition of his history about the very same time. Indeed 
there can be nothing absurd or romantic in the notion, if we were 
to suppose that Moses and Cadmus were personally acquainted 
with each other, since they lived at the same time and in the 
same country, — the one being the son of a prince of great cele- 
brity, the other being the adopted heir to the throne of Egypt, and 
might therefore have received their education in the same semi- 
nary of learning. It is perhaps owing to some information brought 
by Cadmus into Greece, that we find so many mythological allu- 
sions in the classic writers which coincide so nearly with our 
Scripture history. This however is only a conjecture ; — the main 
design of our inquiry regards only the extent of the knowledge of 
Cadmus in alphabetical writing. If we take it for granted that 
this art was certainly known to Moses, — and consequently to 
other learned men of his age; — if we consider that it must 
have been always cultivated in Phcenicia .and Egypt, since the 



1. Vid. Jackson'B Chronol. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 147. 
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time of Hermes or Thoth, the inventor of letters 1 , — we may con- 
clude that Cadmus was acquainted not only with the art of hiero- 
glyphical representations, or alphabetical engraving, — but with the 
very same species of writing in which Moses and Joshua wrote 
their histories. If then Cadmus disseminated the knowledge of it 
among the early inhabitants of Greece, % it appears a thing scarcely 
possible that their knowledge could be altogether eradicated, till 
by some chance or other it should be revived again nearly a thou- 
sand years after its first introduction. The art must have been 
a thing of great notoriety, and its utility perfectly understood, — 
and even if it should die away among the warlike tribes of the 
Greeks, it could never have perished among the Phoenicians, 
who were a nation devoted to merchandize and commerce. 

But, independent of any positive testimonies in favour of our 

hypothesis, we may gather sufficient evidence by a very slight 

. examination of the remains of antiquity, that the art of alphabetical 

writing was known, not only in the age of Homer, but for at least 

1. Letters were first invented in Phoenicia, and most pro- 
bably by Taaut or Thoth, the son of Misor or Misraim, soon 
after the dispersion of the descendants of Noah ; from Phoenicia 
they were carried into Egypt by Taaut himself; and the know- 
ledge of them was soon after spread into Syria, Arabia, Chaldaea, 
and ^Ethiopia. The Pelasgi, descended from the Dioscuri or 
Cabiri, were the first who carried them out of Asia into the 
islands of the -fligean sea, into Attica, and other parts of Greece; 
and into Peloponnesus, where they founded the two most ancient 
kingdoms of Skyon and Argos. But the Pelasgi never established 
their language, which was Phoenician, in Greece. The descen- 
dants of Javan and Tiras, who had settled with their families in 
Thrace and several parts of Greece, before the Pelasgi came 
thither, as in Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, Boeotia, and Attica, 
and all the country anciently called Ionia, — used another language, 
which was the original Greek tongue, derived from Japheth, — 
and was also the Scythian and Gomeric language, which is known 
at this day to possess a considerable similarity with the Greek. 
Vid. Jackson's Chronol. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 142. 

b 
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a thousand years before his time, and that even general literature 
was in a state of considerable advancement 1 . Indeed there is 
sufficient internal evidence, in the works of Homer himself, to 
convince every unbiassed mind, that he cannot possibly be con- 
sidered in the true sense of the term, the father of poetry. That 
the same individual shou^l conceive and give birth to the very 
existence of poetry, and produce such stupendous compositions 
as the Iliad and the Odyssey, would certainly be an effort of 
genius, far transcending the powers of the human mind. It is not 
at all unreasonable to think that Poetry was in a state of very 
great perfection before the time of Homer. In fact we can trace 
the existence of it among the Greeks for about twenty generations 
before his birth. Even if we suppose Linus to be the first poet 
of note, — he flourished about six hundred years before Homer. 

1. The knowledge of Letters had long existed in Greece 
before the introduction of the Phoenician characters by Cadmus. 
We are told by Zenobius Parosmiographus in his KaSpeia vunf 9 
that Linus, an ancient Poet, and cotemporary with Cadmus, was 
killed for opposing the Phoenician Usurper in introducing his 
letters, and teaching the characters of his own language : ra etc 
<&oiviKt]Q ypafifiara fiovXofievog SiaSodrjvai roig 'EAAjjci, KaSfiog 
aveXXt Alvov Kai avrov tfaa ypafipara emBeiKWfxevov. These 
ancient letters are called by Harpocration and Hesychius TraXcua, 
apx a ' a > fTtX w P la ypa/i/iara. In latter times they were called 
Arnica ypafijiara, as having been originally used by the Pelasgic 
Attics. Orpheus, and Pronapides, the master of Homer, used 
in their poems the Pelasgic Letters, — as also Thymaetes, cotem- 
porary with Orpheus, who composed, a poem called Phrygia, 
concerning the exploits of Bacchus, in the ancient language of 
Greece. Diod. Sic. lib. III. p. 201. Tov <? ovv A~ivov <j>aot roig 
TleXaoyiKoXg ypafifiatri avvral,a\ievov rag rov npurov Aiowoov 
wpaZeig' — bfioitog Be rovroig ^rfffatrdai roig HeXatryiKoig ypa^jiam 
rov Op<j>ea Kai Hpovairilriv rov 'Ofirjpov SidaffKaXov. — Upog Be rov- 
roig QvfJLOtrriv rov Qvfioirov rov AaopeSoirrog, *ai rrjv rjXiKiav 
yeyovora rov Optyewg — apyaiK&g rrj re BiaXeicnp Kai roig ypafifxavi 
'Xprjfrafievov. Hence the Phrygia of Thymaetes must have been 
written in the ancient Gomeric tongue. Vid. Jackson's ChronoL 
Antiq. vol. iii. p. 137. 
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But the Sibyls lived four or five centuries before Linus. From 
Linus, we have a regular succession of poets down till the time 
of Homer, and from him till the grand revival of literature, in the 
fifth century before Christ. The most remarkable were Orpheus* 
who was scholar of Linus, — Musaeus, who was scholar of Orphe- 
us, — Eumolpus, the son of Musaeus, and who flourished, according 
to the Parian Marbles, b. c. 1373, in the reign of Erectheus, king 
of Athens, — Pamphus, who was the most ancient Attic poet, and 
flourished about the year b. c. 1300; he composed some hymns, 
and wrote an elegy on the death of Linus, which he called QZto- 
linus, or the lamentation of Linus 1 , — and he was immediately 
followed by Orpheus, the Argonaut, who flourished b. c. 1250, 
and about one generation before the Trojan war. From this, till 
the age of Homer and Hesiod, there is no poet of note upon 
record ; but this is no proof at all that there was none, for we 
find that philosophy and historical writing were much cultivated 
about that period. Dictys Cretensis lived during the Trojan war, 
and his history of that event is still extant ; and Zoroaster, the 
Persian Philosopher, who was also a great poet, according to 
Hermippus, 2 is supposed to have flourished soon after this time, 
about the year b. c. 1806. The learned are divided, however, 
in their opinion, concerning the age when he lived. 8 But we 

1. From the old Greek word olrog, OpnvoQ, Hesych. It is 
often used by Homer: Iliad, y. 417; 0. 34, 354, 465; cu. 388, 
&c. and in the Odyssey : a. 350; y. 134; 0.489—491; r. 384, 
&c. Sappho, afterwards taking the name from Pamphus, sang 
the dirge of Adonis and (Etolinus. 

2. Plin. Nat. Hist. XXX. Cap. 1. Hermippus, qui de iota 
ea arte diligentissime scripsit, et vicies centum millia versuum a 
Zoroastre condita, indicibus quoque voluminum ejuspositis, explana- 
vit, fyc. 

3. Prceceptorem, a quo institutum (Zoroastrem) diceret, tra- 
dit Azonacem, ipsum vero quinque mil li bus annorum ante Trojanum 
helium fuisse. Plin. ubi supra. 
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know that the celebrated Sanchoniathon, the Phoenician Philoso- 
pher, flourished about the year 1040 before the Christian era; 
he dedicated his history of Phoenicia to Abibal, king of Tyre, and 
father of Hiram, who was cotemporary with David and Solomon. 1 
And this brings us down to Homer and Hesiod, who flourished some 
time in the tenth century before Christ. 2 Literature, and even Sci- 
ence, were certainly in a very flourishing state in the age of Homer, 
What can be more sublime than the rapturous effusions of the 
royal Harper — the sweet singer of Israel! Perhaps his humble 
calling had, however, prevented him from making great progress 
in Science, during his youth, but his son is supposed not only to 
have surpassed all the generations of men in wisdom and jurispru- 
dence, but also to have been in possession of a vast store of intel- 
lectual knowledge, and to have devoted himself especially to the 
science of Botany. Some have even conjectured that Homer was 
no other than king Solomon; 3 this perhaps may appear extraor- 
dinary, but, certainly, there can be nothing absurd in the idea that 
they might have been personally acquainted with each other. 
According to Dufresnoy's calculation, Homer was born in the 
year before Christ 1041, and Solomon was born b. c. 1035; so 
that Solomon was exactly six years younger than Homer. We 
see then that they lived at the same time, and their native countries 
were not at a great distance from one another. And surely the 



1. Vid. Dufresnoy's Chronology, vol. I. p. 237, 

2. We do not think it necessary to enumerate here the poets 
and learned men that lived from the time of Homer till the 
Persian Invasion. A list of them may be seen in Dufresnoy's 
Chronology, vol. I. p. 237 — 240. 

3. The celebrated Joshua Barnes wrote a Treatise in order 
to prove this. The Treatise was not, however, published, but is 
preserved in the British Museum. 



victories or David, and the renown and prosperity of Solomon, 1 
must necessarily have readied the oars of Homer, who was a man 
of such extensive travels. We can gather from the works of 
Homer himself, that he spent some time among the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, and there is a strong prohability that he was not 
unacquainted with Judaea and its inhabitants; 6 nay, some have 
even conjectured that he had read some parts of our Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, from the numerous and striking 
points of resemblance which are scattered over his poems. 

Dr. Young 11 and others strongly contend that the Book of Job 



1. The country of the Queen of Sheba was probably much 
more distant from Judaea, than Smyrna in Ionia. Commentators 
are divided with regard to the situation of Sheba. Some suppose 
it was a part of Ethiopia or Abyssynia, others that it was a part 
of Egypt, and some have considered it the same us the island of 
Meroe. Grotius is of the latter opinion. Vid. Calmet's Com- 
ment. 1 Kings x. 1. 

2. A line cited by Strabo from Homer, which is not, however, 
found in the MSS. strongly favours this opinion : 

Xllipjl f VI cpi/0(»Ti VtlJC t»* TfillVl Clffilf. 

Strab. lib. xiii. p. 929. 
This verse is thus corrected by Taylor : 

Xwpjj tyi epvoerr louSije tY iriOn Sr/jiip. 

Civil Law, p. 554. 
The Geographer is speaking of the bed of Typhon, who was 
buried in fire and sulphur among the Arimi. If Mr. Taylor's 
correction be admissible, the scene of the defeat of Typhon will 
be no other than the plain of Sodom and Gomorrah. Vid. Wood's 
Essay, p. 50. 

3. There has been muih dispute, among the learned, con- 
cerning the Chronology and Author of the Book of Job. It is 
probably a poetical composition of Job himself, and was written 
about two thousand years before the Christian era. As it is not con- 
nected with our suited, we shall not enter into the merits of the 
debate ; but a very learned dissertation on the history and malady 
of Job by the celebrated Augustin Calmet may be seen in his 
Commentary and Dictionary of the Bible. Huetius, also, in his 
Demonstratio F.i-angcUca, prop, iv. Dc Libro Job. has fully dis- 
cussed this question, and endeavoured to prove that the Book of 
Job was written by Moses when he lived with Jethro, in the land 
of Midian. 
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was originally written in Egypt ; and if this be the case, it is not 
at all improbable but that Homer may have seen a copy of it 
during his stay in that country. We are informed by Herodotus 
that he was furnished by the Egyptians with the outlines of his 
Mythology, which became the basis of the religion of Greece. 
From these considerations we may infer, that whatever was known 
regarding the construction of poetry among the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, and Phoenicians, was also known to Homer. 

Another argument, or at least, a very strong probability, 
that Poetry was cultivated long before the time of Homer, in 
Greece, may be founded upon the origin of his nation. Taking 
even the fabulous account of the descent of the Greeks from Hellen 
the son of Deucalion, we may see that they must have been at first 
very closely connected, both as to their language and customs 
with the ancient Celts. The kingdom of Deucalion was Thessaly 
and those parts bordering upon Illyria towards the Adriatic 
gulph; and it is pretty certain that Italy on the other side of this 
gulph, as well as the regions along the banks of the Danube, 
were about that time inhabited by the Celtse, or descendants of 
Gomer the son of Japheth, who afterwards spread themselves over 
most of Europe, and fixed their habitations especially in Celto- 
galatia and Britain, part of which they occupy to this very day. 1 
Now we may trace back to a very remote age the cultivation of 
poetry among these Celts or Cymry ; — and indeed the cultivation of 
this art seems almost co-eval with the existence of man, for the 
faculty of imagination, which is the peculiar nurse of poetic 
effusions, displays her romantic fictions in their full luxuriance, 
when the other more vigorous powers of the mind have not yet 

1. Vid. Davies* Celtic Researches. Pezron, Antiquite de 
Gaulois. Strabo lib. I. cap. 2. 
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combined their efforts in the fabrication of the grand machinery of 
intellectual science. Considering then that the Celts and 
Hellenes were originally closely connected, or perhaps even the 
same lineal descendants of Gomer, — as there is a striking re- 
semblance between the languages of their posterity, we may infer 
that nearly the same arts, customs, and manners prevailed among 
both these nations. Homer flourished only about four centuries after 
the separation of the Celts and the Hellenes, so that it is highly 
probable that the Ionian Bard was in a great measure acquainted 
with the poetry, the Druidical institutions, and the mythology of 
the ancient Cymry. To the travels of the Poet into Egypt and 
Phoenicia, we may add his excursions into the more neighbouring 
countries, Mesopotamia and Assyria, together with the surround- 
ing regions. Whence we perceive that this great phenomenon of 
profound information, had actually a considerable intercourse with 
the descendants of all the three sons of Noah ; for he sprung from 
the Iaones, who were most probably the descendants of Javan, 
the son of Japheth, and who were originally closely allied with 
the Cymry, another very extensive collateral branch of the same 
family, and among whom the poet is even thought to have 
extended his travels, especially into Italy, Spain, &c. he lived 
some time in Egypt and Phoenicia among the descendants of Cham, 
and had probably considerable converse with the posterity of 
Shem whom he found scattered over Judaea, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and all those regions bordering on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 1 
It is not our intention in this brief Dissertation to strengthen these 
conjectures with any learned discussion ; but it appears at least 

1. For a full account of the dispersion and settlements of the 
Noachidae, vid. Calmet's Commentary on the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. 



plausible t'rom what we have already advanced, that whatever was 
known in the age of Homer, respecting the art of alphabetical 
writing and of poetry, among the ancient Cymry, 1 Hellenes, 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Arabians, Assyrians, and Chaldseans, we 
may fairly presume k was also known to Homer. And the pro- 
bability that something very considerable was known, among some 
of these nations, arises almost to a certainty from the improbability, 
that such unrivalled productions as the Iliad and the Odyssey, could 
have sprung- forth at the first invention of Epic poetry, and that 
they could have glided down from memory to memory, — evidently 
without any material injury, over a lapse of time of nearly 
four hundred years, when they are said to have been collected 
and arranged into their present form by Pisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens. 8 

The two great works of Homer are the Iliad and the Odyssey 



1. The learned Edward Davies, in his Celtic Researches, 
Sect. 6. 7. has given an ingenious account and most curious 
specimen of the Druid ical Letters of the ancient Cymry, 

2. Pisistratus, the father of Hipparchus, is generally thought 
to have first brought Homer's Poems into Athens ; but Hippar- 
chus was the first who, by a law, ordered them to be channted at 
the great Pauat!n.'h;iiij Fi.:.-;t.i\;d, instituted in honour of Minerva. 
Vid. Plat. Lysis. Fabric. Bibl. Grcee. vol. I. p. 2?0. Pisistratus 
gathered them by causing a proclamation to be made throughout 
all Greece, that whosoever should brin;^ him any verses of Homer, 
should be rewarded with an obolus ibr every verse. He then 
selected seventy Grammarians, and gave them each a copy of all 
the collections to revise apart; and when they had finished their 
tasks, they compared their works together and made out one 
perfect copy among them, prefixing with an obelisk those verses 
which they thought spurious. Homer had left all his Poems 
with Creophylus at Samoa ; and Creophylus transmitted them to 
his posterity, by whom they were privately kept, till Lycurgus, of 
Lacedzeinon, coining thither, transcribed them and carried them 
out of Ionia to Peloponnesus, and hence they were dispersed in 
Rhapsodies throughout Greece. Vid. Ogilby's Preliminary Re- 
marks to I he I Hail. 
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both of them Epic poems. The basis of the Iliad is the tenth 
year of the Trojan war, and it has been generally considered that 
the primary design of the Poet was to celebrate the praises of 
Achilles : — but, according to this opinion, there would be a re- 
dundancy of nearly seven Books, and the poem could never agree 
with the rule of Aristotle respecting Epic poetry, who proposes 
the Iliad as a perfect model. Mr. Perm, who is also followed by 
Mr. Trollope, considers the poem -as a mere delineation of the 
supreme power of God, and that the intention of the poet may be 
detected in the short clause, Aloq Be reXeuro flovXrj, a. 5. which is 
generally put in a parenthesis, as quite distinct from what follows, 
but which seems more properly to belong to the two following 
verses ; according to this punctuation the sense would be, that 
the will of the supreme God was gradually accomplishing, from the 
first commencement of the wrath of Achilles till the death of Hector •, 
which was an immediate preliminary to the destruction of Troy. 1 

In the Odyssey we have an account of the travels and return 
of Ulysses from the Trojan War. Some think that the poet de- 
lineates his own peregrinations in the person of Ulysses. As a 
record of the manners and customs of antiquity, this poem is far 
more valuable than the Iliad. 

The other works of Homer which are still extant, and 
generally considered genuine, are Hymns to some of the gods, 
and the Batrachomuomachia, We have an account of a great 
number of other poems attributed to him, such as the Geranoma- 



1. Vid. Granville Penn's Examination of the primary argu- 
ment of the Iliad, " where it is ably maintained that the poem is 
to be taken as a whole, and that its primary and governing argu- 
ment is the sure and irresistible power of the divine will exemplified 
in the death and burial of Hector, by the instrumentality of Achilles" 
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chia, Arachnomachia, Psaromachia, the Epigoni, Carmina Cypria, 
the Margites, Thebais, Pfiocoeis, &c. &c. It is supposed that he 
was called Homer, aico tov ft?/ bpav, from his blindness. This 
however is only a conjecture, — and a very absurd conjecture of 
those who suppose that he was born blind. 1 For is it possible 
that a person who had never enjoyed the faculty of vision, could 
give such exact and unparalleled descriptions of the scenes of 
nature, as we every where find dispersed over the works of 
Homer ? Indeed we may feel tolerably assured that he did not 
lose his sight till he was very far advanced in age, or at least, 
till after the composition of his works now remaining; for in these 
voluminous poems, there is not a single observation made that 
can lead to the most distant idea of his blindness, — a thing it is 
scarcely possible he could conceal, — except in one of the Hymns 
attributed to him, where he calls himself tv<j>\dc avrjp. The 
compositions of all preceding poets seem to have been drowned 
as it were by the transcendent superiority of the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod, and were consequently soon forgotten, — while in 
succeeding ages, a period of about five hundred years elapsed, 
before a genius had the courage to conjure up the shades of the 
long-departed Muse, and dare himself to traverse on her ad- 
venturous wing through the wilds of poetic fiction, — through 
regions yet unknown. The ancients had such veneration for 
Homer, that they not only raised temples and altars to him, but 
offered sacrifices to him, and worshipped him as a god. The in- 
habitants of Chios celebrated festivals every fifth year in his 
honour, and medals were struck, which represented him as sitting 

1. Velleius Paterculus, after venting out his admiration of 
Homer in the grandest eulogies, indignantly concludes : quern si 
quis ccecum genitum put at, omnibus sensibus orbus est ! lib. I. cap. 5. 
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on a throne, holding in his hands his Iliad and Odyssey. 1 Of 
his death nothing is positively known. Plutarch relates a tra- 
dition, that he died from grief, in consequence of his inability to 
solve a riddle proposed to him by some fishermen at Ios, having 
been previously warned by an oracle to beware of attempting 
the solution. 2 In the biographical sketch of his Life, attributed 
to Herodotus, it is related, that having taken a voyage to Athens, 
he fell sick at Ios, where he died, and was buried on the sea 
shore. 8 

We shall conclude this account of Homer with an extract 
from Longinus on the Sublime: 

" Yet Homer himself shews, in the Odyssey, that when a 
great genius is in decline, a fondness for the fabulous clings fast 
to age. Many arguments may be brought to prove, that this 
poem was written after the Iliad, but especially this, that in the 

1. Those who wish to gather the particulars of the Life and 
Writings of Homer, from ancient Authors, may consult Strabo, 
lib. XIV. Lucian, in Encomio Demosthenis ; Heliodorus, lib. III. 
Pausanias, in Phocicis; JElian. Far. Hist. lib. XIII. cap. 22; 
Antholog. lib. IV. Theocrit. Idyll. XVI. Cicero pro Archia, &c. 
and among more modern Authors, Leo Allatius depatria Homeri, 
and Cuper on the Apotheosis of Homer. 

2. This riddle is preserved in the Life of Homer, at the end 
of the History of Herodotus. The Poet, in a voyage to Athens, 
having fallen sick at Ios, and being in company with his friends 
on the sea-shore, some fisher-boys came up and challenged any 
of them to interpret this oenigma: What we took, we left behind, — 
What we took not, we brought along with us. Homer, and his 
companions being unable to solve the riddle, the boys themselves 
unfolded the meaning of it, which was, — that when they could not 
fish, they used to put ashore, and louse themselves ; the vermin 
they took they threw away, but those which they could not find they 
brought home. 

3. Long after, when his poems had gained universal applause, 
the inhabitants of Ios engraved this epigram on his sepulchre : 

ILvOade rnv iepnv w^aXiyv Kara yata icaXv7iT«, 
Avfytav fjpuwy Kotrfjinropa, Qeiov 'Oftnpov. 
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Odyssey he has occasionally mentioned the sequel of those cala- 
mities which began at Troy, as so many episodes of that fatal 
war ; — and that he there introduces those lamentations and woeful 
disasters, as formerly undergone by his heroes. For in reality, 
the Odyssey is nothing else but the epilogue of the Iliad. 
TLvda fjiev Acac keitcli apij'ioQ t eyda & A^tXAevc, 
Ey0a Se TLarpokkog, Oecxpiv /zqoraip araXavroc, 

"EyBa & ejjog <j>i\og viqq. Odyss. y. 109. 

There warlike Ajax, there Achilles lies, 
Patroclus there, a man divinely wise; 
There too my dearest son, — 
It proceeds, I suppose, from the same reason, that having written 
the Iliad in the youth and vigour of his genius, he has furnished 
it with continued scenes of action and combat; — whereas, the 
greatest part of the Odyssey is spent in narration, the delight of 
old age. So that, in the Odyssey, Homer may with justice be 
resembled to the setting-sun ; whose grandeur still remains, with- 
out the meridian heat of his beams. The style is not so grand 
and majestic as that of the Iliad ; the sublimity not continued with 
so much spirit, nor so uniformly noble ; the tides of passion flow 
not along with so much profusion, nor do they hurry away the 
reader in so rapid a current. There is not the same volubility 
and quick variation of the phrase; nor is the work embellished 
with so many strong and expressive images. Yet, like the 
ocean, whose very shores when deserted by the tide, mark out 
how wide it sometimes flows, so Homer's genius, when ebbing 
into all those fabulous and incredible ramblings of Ulysses, shews 
plainly how sublime it once had been. 1 When I speak these 

1 . Never did any criticism equal, much less exceed, this of 
Longinus in sublimity. — Let us here take a view of him, whilst 

he 



/ 
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things, I am not, however, forgetful of those storms, which are 
so terribly described in several parts of the Odyssey; — of the 
adventures of Ulysses with the Cyclop, some other instances of 
the true sublime; — I am merely speaking of old age, but never- 
theless 'tis the old age of Homer. However, it is evident from 
the whole series of the Odyssey, that there is far more narration 
in it, than action. 

I have digressed thus far merely for the sake of shewing, that 
in the decline of their vigour, minds of the greatest genius are apt 
to turn aside into trifles. Those stories of shutting up the winds 
in a bag; — Of the men in Circe's island, metamorphosed into 
swine, whom Zoilus calls squeaking little pigs; — Of Jupiter's 
nurture by the doves like one of their young; — Of Ulysses, in a 
wreck, when he took no sustenance for ten days, and all those in- 
credible absurdities concerning the death of the suitors; — what 
else can we call these things but dreams, — though such indeed 
as Jove might dream ! Another reason which has induced me to 
relate these things concerning the Odyssey, was my desire of 
convincing you, that a decrease of the pathetic in great orators 
and poets often ends in the moral kind of writing; thus the 
Odyssey, furnishing us with rules of morality, drawn from that 
course of life which the suitors led in the palace of Ulysses, has, 
in some degree, the air of a comedy, where the various manners 
of men are ingeniously and faithfully described." Be ^Sublim. 
Sect IX. 

he points out the beauties of the best writers, and at the same time 
his own. Equal himself to the most celebrated authors, he gives 
them the eulogies due to their merif. He not only judges his 
predecessors by the true laws and standard of good writing, but 
leaves posterity in himself a model and pattern of genius and 
judgment. 2)r. Pearce. 



CONCERNING THE MYTHOLOGY OF HOMER. 






It is impossible to read the works of Homer without being im- 
pressed with the wonderful strain of pious feeling which runs 
through the whole of them ; every sentiment that is expressed 
appears to be the offspring of a holy contemplation, — every design 
that is planned is the result of the irreversible decrees of the 
Supreme Disposer of the Universe, — every scheme that is accom- 
plishing is directed by the overruling hand of providential agency, 
and every action that is carried into execution hears the indelible 
stamp of the Divine wisdom, justice, and power. The whole 
fabric of the Iliad and the Odyssey is but one vast superstructure 
built upon faith — upon the solemn consciousness that there is a 
Supreme Governor who superintends over the affairs of men, — 
whose mora! attributes combine with the efforts of his sovereign 
and immutable will, in animating the whole machinery of moral 
actions, — a fabric reared indeed in all the stupendous majesty of 
poetic fiction, adorned with all the decorations of fancy, and en- 
veloped with the wildest and most picturesque enchantments, that a 
mind the most inventive could conceive, or imagination the most 
sublime could pourtray, — still, a fabric designed as it were for the 
habitation of the Most High, a temple for the worship of Jehovah, 
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where we behold with astonishment the representations of his 
character delineated in the most masterly images, — his power 
arrayed in the most awful terrors, his wrath and resolution em- 
pictured in the most gloomy solemnities, his wisdom and goodness 
surrounded with a halo of the most ineffable splendour, and his 
mercy and love beaming forth the rays of the most refreshing and 
cheering consolation, till we are lost awhile amid the tnystic 
wonders, and dream that we are gazing in the sacred shrine of 
inspiration on the grand revelations of human Redemption! 1 

We are well aware that the poetic effusions of ancient days are 
scarcely ever appreciated in this light; they are perused as 
affording means to become acquainted with the languages in which 



1. Probably the above sketch may appear somewhat hyper- 
bolical ; a comparison of the gnomologies of Homer with similar 
passages in the Holy Scriptures, may, however, shew that it is 
not altogether groundless. Those who have leisure and inclination, 
in reading the first six books of the Iliad, may find great pleasure 
in comparing Iliad a. 178, and Jerem. ix. 23, 1 Cor. iv. 7; a. 218, 
and Prov. xv. 29, St. John ix. 31 ; /3. 117, and Ezek. xxxv. 4 ; 
/3. 197, and Prov. viii. 15, Dan. ii. 21, Rom. xiii. 1 ; /3. 204, and 
Judges ix. 2, 1 Sam. viii. 5, Prov. xxviii. 2, St. James iii. 1 ; 
/3. 435, and Eccles. ix. 10; /3. 833, and 1 Sam. ii. 25; y. 165, 
and Eccles. iii. 13, 1 Tim. iv. 4; y. 108, Eccles. xi. 10, and Tit. 
ii. 6 ; J. 62, and Eccles. x. 4 ; 8. 84, and 1 Sam. xvii. 47, Prov. 
xxi. 31 ; 3. 160, and Habac. ii. 3, St. Luke xviii. 7. 8; S. 442, 
and Prov. xvii. 14, St. James iii. 5 ; e. 130, and Acts xxiii. 9 ; 
c. 178, andPsal. ii. 12, xc. 2, Revel, vi. 17; €. 441, and Esai. 
xlvi. 5; e. 606, and Acts v. 39 ; £ 112, and 1 Sam. iv. 9, 2 Sam. 
x. 12, 1 Cor. xvi. 13 ; £ 129, and Acts xi. 17 ; £ 146, and Sirac. 
xiv. 18. 19, Eccles. i. 4; £ 208, and 1 Cor. xii. 31. xiv. 12; 
£ 266, and PsaL xxvi. 6, Esai. i. 15 ; £ 358 9 and Psal. cvii. 17 ; 
£ 487, and St. John vii. 30 ; £ 488, and 2 Sam. xiv. 14, Heb. 
ix. 27 ; £ 491, and Prov. xxxi. 19. These similar passages 
with a vast number of others throughout the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, as well as an immense and valuable collection of cor- 
responding apophthegms from other authors of antiquity, may be 
seen at one view in the Gnomologia Homerica of the learned 
Duport, who was formerly Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 



they were written, revered as memorials of antiquity, admired 
as mas (er -pieces of art, and felt as piercing; the heart with touches 
of the most exquisite tenderness, or deluging the soul with a 
flood of the most overwhelming sublimities. But when they are 
found multiplying their gods without number, and investing even 
the most ridiculous affections of nature with the incommunicable 
attributes of the Divinity, — when they are perceived introducing 
these holy objects of adoration upon the wide stage of the world, 
brutalized by the foulest passions that can draw a blush on the face 
of humanity, actuated by the most malicious feelings that can 
distort the countenance of envy, hurried forth into the most bar- 
barous actions that can be stamped on the haggard looks of cruelty, 
and planning and executing the most atrocious crimes, in proportion 
as their schemes were uncontrolable by the more wise decrees, 
and irresistible by the more just desires of man, — nay, when even 
the father of poetry divides the republic of his gods into the most 
hostile factions, who originally kindled the spark of the direful war 
of Troy, who were the continual stimulants during the progress 
of that tremendous contest, and often dyed the Scamandrian 
plain with the innocent blood of heroes, and finally eradicated 
from the face of being a whole nation,' that had served both 
parties with the most scrupulous piety, and had spent its wealth 
in temples for their honour and sacrifices for their worship, 
— when such monstrous inconsistencies are every where scattered 
over the remains of the ancient Muses, we are apt to turn away 
with disgust, and consider them as a mere mass of absurdity, 



1. It is generally considered that the Romans derived their 
origin from the Trojans, but perhaps this is only a fiction in- 
vented by that rain and superstitious people. Vid. Wood's Essay 



altogether incongruous witli every shadow of reason, and perfectly 
incompatible with the character of the Divine essence. 'ITie 
slightest consideration would however teach us, that we have 
drawn our conclusions far too hastily ; there lies concealed under 
the mantle of outward appearance, a mystery which involves the 
most momentous truths ; we find depicted amid these sacred 
arcana the existence, the unity, and all the essential attributes of 
the Supreme God, nay — we find these attributes harmonizing in 
the most beautiful symmetry, and affording such a perfect mirror 
of the nature of the Deity, that the ancient system of heathen 
theology may be looked upon as little inferior to the oracles of 
the patriarchal and prophetic sages, save in the grand covenant 
of human Redemption through the death of the promised 



Ancient History is tolerably clear from the era of Cyrus the 
great, or the lime when Cadmus and Pherecydes introduced the 
art of prose alphabetical writing, about 544 years before Christ. 
From this time down to the birth of our Saviour, including a 
period of nearly six hundred years, we have one continued series 
of writers, who agree concerning the existence of a God, and in 
every succeeding age the system of their mythology grows more 
and more complex and absurd ; at least, in the time of the Roman 
Republic, the true theology became a branch of philosophy con- 
fined only to men of learning, whereas, the ignorant multitude 
followed the gods of fiction and romance, and worshipped the 
phantoms of their own bewildered imaginations. But the higher 
we trace the footsteps of time, and explore the annals of antiquity, 
the more clearly and distinctly we recognize the knowledge of the 
one Eternal God. In the course of the following observations we 
shall endeavour to shew that the generation of Hesiod's gods, was 



nothing more than an allegorical representation of the agency of 
the one Supreme Essence operating by a combination of different 
attributes, and guiding by a mysterious influence the affairs of 
the universe : and we shall at the same time attempt to explain 
the harmony of the Homeric Theology, which is the principal 
object of our present investigation. 1 And for this purpose we 
shall now extract the substance of the learned Dr. Cud worth's 
General Survey of tlie Pagan Deities. 

As the opinion of many self-existent Deities is irrational in 



1 . "I am very sensible, my lord, that Homer's Mythology is 
little understood, — or to express it better, is little felt. And for 
this reason, the effects of his Egyptian education are lost upon 
the greater part of his readers. There are but few who look 
upon the Divine Persons he employs, otherwise than so many 
groundless fictions, which he made at pleasure, and might employ 
indifferently; giving to Neptune, for instance, the work done by 
Apollo, and introducing Venus to perform what he now ascribes 
to Minerva. But it is mere want of perception. His gods are 
all natural f celt n« i of the several powers of the universe, — or, as 
the Bishop of Thessalonica calls them, evvotiiv ivytvuiv axial tt- 
aiy ij irapa.TrsratTita.ru, shadomngs or wrappers of noble sentiments. 
They are not a bundle of extravagant stories, but the most 
delicate, and at the same time, the most majestic method of ex- 
pressing the effects of those natural powers, which have the 
greatest influence upon our minds and bodies." Blackmail's In- 
quiry into tlie Life of Homer, p. 142. We shall quote another 
passage to the same effect from the ancient Poet Aratus: 

literal Se Atoc -ira/rat ficv ayvtat, 

Ituaui & acSpujjruji' ayopai, fttarti he. Qa\aaoa, 
Ken XtfxtveC irairi) Jc Aioc raxptyteOa Trams' 

Tov yap xai yeros capty. 

St. Paul, Acts xvii. 28, cited this last hemistich before the ec 
of the Areopagus: ev avrip yap £toptv xai mvovfteOn, mi cufitv' 
we xat rives Tiav Had' vpa.? wOii/Tuiy cipijituirt, Tou yap rat yiroc 

eafitv. The former part of this verse seems also to have reference 
to an old Iambic : 

Ztapev $' ev avrif rat avavp^Ba., — 
We have also in Virgil, the expression Jocix omnia plena, and in 
another place, Deum namr/ue ire per omnes Terrasque tractusquc 
maris, &c. 
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itself, so is it likewise plainly repugnant to the phenomena of the 
world; in which, as Macrobhts writes, omnia sunt connexa, all things 
conspire together into one harmony, and are carried on peaceably 
and quietly, without any tumult or confusion, or the least appear- 
ance of schism or faction ; which could not possibly be supposed, 
were the world made and governed by a rabble of self-existent 
Deities, co-ordinate and independant upon one Supreme. Where- 
fore this kind *of Polytheism was confuted by Origen in the 
following manner : irooy ovv fieXnov ro etc rwv opwuevwy ireidopevov 
role Kara rnv evra£iav rov Kovpov oefieiv rov Snuiovpyor avrov kvoq 
ovtoq eva, jcat (rvfiirveoyroc avrov 6\<j> lavry, jcgu &a rovro fiy 
ivvauevov biro iroXXwr Bnfiiovpy&v yeyorevai, a»g ovB' viro wqXX&y 
y^m\(av (rvvej(€€rOai oXov rov ovpavov Kivovawv ; How much better is 
it, agreeably to what we see in the harmonious system of the worla\ 
to worship one only Maker of the world, which is one, and conspir- 
ing throughout with its whole self, and therefore cannot have been 
made by many artificers, as neither can it be contained by many 
souls regulating the motion of the whole heaven ? Now, since this 
opinion is both irrational in itself and repugnant to the phenomena, 
there is the less probability that it should have been received and 
entertained by all the more intelligent Pagans. And that they did 
not thus universally look upon all their gods as so many unmade, 
self-existent beings, is unquestionably manifest from hence, be- 
cause ever since Homer* s and Hesiod's time at least, the Greeks 
generally acknowledged a Theogonia, a generation and temporary 
production of the gods. Concerning this Theogonia, Herodotus 
(Euterp. 53.) writes in this manner : 66ev yap eyevero c/caoroc 
rwv 0£wr, ecre a« ntrav vavree, okoIoi re tiveq ra etdea, ovk emore- 
aro ue'Xpi ov irpwnv re kcli \6eg, «c etwEty Xoyp f H<nocW yap KaL 
'Opnpov fjXuctnv rerpaicatrioHn eretri Sokew pev irpetrfivrepovs yc-, 



MO-ftui, feu otr irXeoet. 'Oitoi b" cttrt at 7roii)ffatTEC Stoyonav 'EX- 
Xijfji, mi roTiri OfoiiTt r«c exui'u/itac Soirfc;. Whence every one of 
(Ae gwrfs was generated, or whether they were all of them always 
in existence, and what are their forms, is a thing that mas not 
known till very lately ; for I consider that Hesiod and Homer 
flourished no more than four hundred years before my time ; and 
these mere they who introduced the Theogonia among the Greeks, 
and gave llie gods their several names ; that is, settled the Pagan 
Theology. Now if before Hesiod's and Homer's time it was a thing 
unknown and undetermined among the Greeks, whether their gods 
were generated, or all of them existed from eternity, thea it was 
not universally concluded by them, that they were all unmade and 
self -existent. And though perhaps in those ancient times, there 
might be different opinions concerning the generation andetemity of 
the gods, yet it does not follow that they who thought them to be all 
eternal, must therefore necessarily suppose them to be also un- 
made and self -existent. For Aristotle, who asserted the eternity 
of the world, and consequently also, of his gods, the Iieacenly 
bodies, did not however suppose them to be self-existent or first 
principles, but all dependent upon one principle or original Deity. 
And indeed the true meaning of that question in Herodotus, 
whether the gods were generated, or existed all of them from 
eternity, is really no other than that of Plato's, ti ytyovzy b Koapoc, 
t) aytyijf tart, whether tlw world mas made or unmade; and 
whether it had a temporary beginning, or existed such aa it ia from 
eternity, 

We are not able to find, among the Pagans, any who asserted 
a multitude of unmade, self-existent duties; — on the contrary we 
shall now find one — no less than Aristotle, who took notice of 
this opinion of -iroWm npj^ni, many principles, in such a manner 



as to confute it, — but who was not occasioned, however, to do 
that, because it was a doctrine then generally received, but only 
because he had a mind odiously to impute such a. thing to the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, who made Ideas— or, as they were 
sometimes called, Numbers, in a certain sense, the principles of 
things. Nevertheless, the opinion itself is well refuted by that 
Philosopher (Met. lib. xiv. cap. 1 0.) in this manner : 6c Jt Xtyt»rie 
roy apiH/ioy Trpu/roy roy paBn/iarixoy , Km uurwc an a\X»fv £j£o^i£cijc 
avotav kol apya$ iKaarijE a\\o£, nrcurooiutHir) rnv row iraj>ro£ ovirtav 
xotavaty, e, r. X. 77(e)/ mho say that Mathematical Dumber is the 
jirst, and suppose uke principle of one thing, and another of another, 
would make the world to lie like an incoherent and disagreeing 
poem, where things do not all mutually contribute to one another, 
nor conspire together to make up one sense and harmony; but the 
contrary is most eiidint in the imr/J; and therefore there cannot 
be many principles, but only one. From whence It is manifest, 
that though Aristotle, as well as the other Pagans, was a worship- 
per of many gods, since he somewhere represents it very absurd 
to sacrifice to none but Jupiter, yet he was no Polylheist, in the 
proper sense of the term, of many unmade, self-esistcnl deities; 
nor indeed a Ditheist, or assertor of two understanding principles, 
a good and evil god, as Tlutarch pretended him to be, since here 
he not only explodes that opinion of woWai apxa', many principles, 
but also expressly derives all from one, and in that very chapter 
affirms that good is a principle, but not evil. But as for the 
Platonists and Pythagoreans there perstringed by him, though it 
be true that they made Ideas in some sense, Principles, as the 
Paradigms of tilings, yet according to Aristotle's own confession, 
they declared also that there was aXXij ap%n Kvpturtpa, another 
superior or more excellent principle, which is indeed that which 






was called by them the to tv, !i pavas, Unity itself, or Monad, 
that is, One most Simple Deity, 

Though we have already demonstrated that the Pagan gods 
were not all supposed to he unmade self-existent beings, because 
a Theogonia, a Generation and temporary production of the gods, 
was acknowledged, yet for as much as it might be suspected, 
that the ancients held, notwithstanding, a multitude of unmade 
Deities ; we have now made the best enquiry we could concerning 
this, and the utmost that we have been able yet to discover is, 
that some few of tbe professed Pagans, as well as of pretended 
Christians, have indeed asserted a duplicity of such gods, one good, 
and the other evil, but no more ; whereas, on the contrary we 
have found, that Aristotle professedly opposed this opinion of 
many principles, or unmade gods, which certainly he should never 
have done, had it then been the generally received opinion of the 
Pagans. But we should be enabled to make a more clear judg- 
ment concerning this controversy, — whether there was not among 
the Pagan Deities, a multitude of supposed unmade beings, if we 
were to take a short survey of the religion of the Pagans, and 
consider all the several kinds of gods worshipped by them, — 
which may be reduced to the following heads; First, it is certain, 
that many of the Pagan gods were nothing else but dead men, or 
the souls of men deceased, called by the Greeks, Heroes, and by 
the Latins, Manes, such as Hercules, Liber, jEsculapius, Castor, 
Pollux, Quirinus, and the like. Nor was this true only of the 
Greeks and Romans, but also of the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Babylonians. For which cause, the Pagan Sacrifices are con- 
temptuously called in the Scriptures the Sacrifices of the Dead, 
that is, not of dead and lifeless Statues, but of Dead Men. And 
this was the reason, why many of the religious Rites and Solem- 



aities observed by ilic Pagan Priests, were mournful and funereal, 
as it is expressed laBarueh (vi. 31) Wflowning the Babylonians: 
Their Priests sit in their temples, Zincing their clothes rent, and 
their heads and beards shaven, and nothing upon their heads ; they 
roar and cry before their gods, as men do at the feast when one is 
dead. And the same is noted likewise by the Poet concerning 
the Egyptians, 

Et quern tu plangcns, hominem lestaris, Osirin : 
and intimated by Xcnophanes the Colophonian, when be repre- 
hensively admonished the Egyptians after this manner : ti Gtouc 
vojttZovat, pij Qpnviiv, et 3e dpnvovtrt, fin Qiovq vo^i&iv, that if they 
considered them gods, they should not lament them, but if they 
mould lament them, they should no longer think them gods. More- 
over, it is well known that this custom of deifying men, was after- 
wards carried much farther, and that living men, as Emperors, 
had temples and altars erected to them, — nay, human Polities and 
Cities, were also sometimes deified by the Pagans, Rome itself 
being made a goddess. Now no man can imagine that those 
men-gods and city-gods, were looked upon by them as so many 
unmade, self-existent Deities, as they were not indeed so much 
as tfvatt ycvr/Toi 6ioi, gods made or generated by nature, but rather 
artificially made by human will and pleasure. Again, another sort 
of the Pagan Deities, were all the greater parts of the visible 
Mundane System, or corporeal world, as supposed to be animated, 
the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, and even the Earth itself 
under the names of Vesta and Cybele, the mother of the gods, and 
the like. Now it is certain also, that none of these couid be 
taken for unmade self-existent Deities, by those who supposed 
the whole world itself to have been generated, or had a beginning, 
which, Aristotle tells us, was the generally received opinion before 






his time. There was, moreover, a third sort of Pagan deities, 
Aitlierealand Aerial Animals invisible, called Demons, Genu, and 
Lares, superior indeed to men, but inferior to the celestial or 
mundane gods before mentioned. Wherefore, these also must 
necessarily be looked upon by them as merely yE^ijroi 0eoi, gene- 
rated or created gods, since they were but certain inferior parts 
of the whole generated world. Besides all these, the Pagans had 
yet another sort of gods, that were nothing but mere accidents, or 
affections of substances, and which, therefore, could not be sup- 
posed by them to be self-existent Deities, because they could not 
so much as subsist by themselves; — such were, Firtue, Piety, 
Felicity, Truth, Faith, Nope, Justice, Clemency, Love, Desire, 
Health, Peace, Honor, Fame, Liberty, Memory, Sleep, Night, &c. 
all of which had their temples or altars erected to them. Now 
this kind of Pagan gods, cannot well be conceived to have been 
any tiling else, but I he various manifestations, of the One Divine 
Force, Power, and Providence, that runs through the whole world, 
as respecting the good and evil of men, fictitiously personated, and 
represented as so many gods and goddesses. Lastly, there is still 
another kind of Pagan gods, having substantial and personal 
names, which, however, cannot be conceived to so many Under- 
standing Beings, unmade and independent upon any Supreme, 
were it for no other reason than this, — because they have all 
of them their particular places and province*, offices and functions 
severally assigned to them, and to which they are confined, so as 
not to interfere with one another, but agreeably to make up one 
orderly and harmonious system of the whole ; — one of those gods 

uling only in the heavens, another in the air, another in the sea, 
and another in the earth and hell; — one being the god or goddess 

<{ Learning and Wisdom, another of Speech and Eloquence, another 
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i\ov, tatTov eiriffrdroOcra ToDrp Stay woftaZoV i&tv 'lifaiarov 
cm\ovr To Tt itanoyiKOV roam iriip, kui roc zirtoTaroi/VTa rnic e'ra 
tovtov eyepyou/icyaic titrate, icai Aitfijjrpay ray iiitov Kai rove 
KOpTroufi, *<u ri(» ^wpoGfiEfin' raurovc Scoi", xat tTrtorarovaav avrols, 
xat ABnyav rny ^>poFi(o , if, rat tipopoy rijc ^pwjtmoc 9sov «ti ro>- 
itoniaOK Toy olvoy, tfai top tii&tvj-a rovrov dear, av rai airo roi 
itiavai rvv olvoy o IlXarur irnpayn, Kai fifeti'vvtn' rowrw irolti eira 
vat AiOfWOi'' Kaf EtXeiOviac roue rorauc, eoi rac c^opiiras roti£ 
roitowc, fleoe' cat A^tooVij* rnv mirowriai' (ii ewifrarouffai' ravrjj 
0jof" Kara rouro mi Movaac tXtyoi' rae tt Xoyiva£ Ti%vaQ, bwv 
pifropivqK, aarpoKQ/uay, Ku/tufiav, Tpa.y14c1.av, em me '^opnuc ra< 
5rapoj£o«c rourwv flcat. We mtwi know that whatsoever the Greeks 
saw to have any power, virtue, or ability in it, they looked upon it at 
not acting according to such \mwer, without the providence", presi- 
dency, or influence of the gods ; and they called both the thing itself 
which hath the power, and the deity presiding oner it, by one and 
the same name ; whence tlie ministerial fire, used in mechanic arts, 
and the god presiding ever those arts that n>ork by fire, were both 
called Hephaestus, or Vulcan; so the name Demetra or Ceres, 
was given as well to corn and fruits, as to that goddess which be- 
stows them; Athena or Miner ra signified both wisdom and the 
goddess which is the dispenser of it; and Dionysus or Bacchus 
signified wine and tlie god that giveth wine, — whence Plato derives 
the etymology of the word airo rov ItSovat o'tvov, from giving of 
wine. In like manner, they called the child-bearings of women, 
and the goddesses which superintend over them, Eilithuiae, — and 
coition or copalation, and the deity presiding over it, Aphrodite or 
Venus ; and lastly, in the same manner fry the Muses, they signi- 
fied both those rational arts, such as Rhetoric, Astronomy, Comedy, 
Tragedy, and the goddesses that preside over and promote 
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arts. Now, as the several things in nature, and parts of the cor- 
poreal world, are thus metonymkallij called gods and goddesses, it 
is evident that such deities as these could not he supposed to be 
unmade or self-existent, by those who acknowledged the whole 
world to have been generated and to have had a beginning. But, 
as these names were used more properly to signify invidble and 
understanding pmvers, presiding over the tilings in nature, however 
they may have an appearance of so many distinct deities, yet they 
all seem to have been in reality nothing else, but, as Baibus in 
Cicero expresses it, Deus pertinent per naturam cujusque ret, God 
passing through and acting in the nature of every thing, and con- 
sequently but several names, or so many different notions and 
considerations of that One Supreme Numen, the Divine Force, 
Power, and Providence, which runs through the whole world, 
and operates therein according to its various manifestations. 1 
Vid. The Intellectual System of the Universe, book I. c. iv. 
§• 13. 

The limits of this brief Dissertation will not allow us to i 
into deep researches concerning these interesting topics. That 
the ancient Pagans acknowledged but One Supreme Essence i! 
sufficiently evident from this consideration, that they invested their 
deity" with the incommunicable attribute of Omnipotence, which 
we observe was the case from various passages of their writings. 
Homer, Iliad I. 587. 

apyaXtOQ yap 0\v/i7rio!; ayrtijitpiaBai. 

Difficilis enim Olympius, cwt resistatur. 



1. irac S 1 6 TTEpi Tuv dtwv \oyo£ ap^atac c&ra&t So&ic «i 
pvBavQ' aiverTOjiLybiv toiv iraXaaiiv ic ti-^ov Evvoiag QvtriKai; wtpt 
Thiv vpayjiaTiiiy , «ai irpoaridcvriiy act ro'ig Xoyois Toy MvOov. 
Strabo, lib. I. 

/ 
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Odysa. IV. 3&7. 

ApynAroc yp r' ioti 6(oc |3por») aySpi Bapnynt 
Officii™ enim est Deus vuntali homini domari. 
Oilysis. IV. ?37, 

amp Gtoc nXXor' £7r' nXXy 

Zeue ayaOov re nattov rl 3i&? fvvarai yap airapra. 
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Jitpiter bomtmquc 
Odyss. XIV. 444. 

*o, 



/unique dot, Potest cnim Omnia. 



Quodcunque 
To the 8 



Suati, to S 1 eaou, 
.,; Ov/jy c(li\ei, Swarm yap airatra. 
— Deus autcm quidem dabit, illud ve 
nimo ooluerit, — Potest enim Omnia. 



fleet also the ancient poet Linux : 
'Paha rayra fltji rtXeaai, mi aynyvrov avttv, 
easily do all things, and nothing may not lie accomplished 



God 

iy Arm. 

Callimachua Fragm, 137. 

— - — « Ofo* oTcrOn, 
I#ff, 6ri »rai jSc$m (Sai/ion ray cvvan 
— ■ — Si Deum nosti, 
Sew etiam, quod Deus Omnia faeere possit. 
Pindar. Isth. Ode V. 66. 

Zinc rait mi ra rtfui, 
Zivt, o ramir tvpwc- 
Jmpiler h,ee tt ilia tribuit. 
Jupiter, Omnium Domimu. 
t poet, who affirms that nothi 
to God, DM that which implies contradiction. 



Moyov yap avrou, n* Btov tnpmmrmi 
Aytyijra jtoicTv, Affff' ay n irtxpayfieya. 
Hoc namqtie duntaxat, negalum ctiam Deo est, 
Qucs facta stmt, mfecta posse rcddere. 
And finally, Epicharmus: 

OvStv Suufievyet to BAoV tovto yawotuv tre Itl' 

Avtoq caff ijjiuiv rjroirrijc. aevvareiv $' ovScv Qiy. 

Res nulla est Deum quay luteal, scire quod te convenit; 

Ipse est nosier Introspeclor, — Deua certe nil non potestl 

The Latin Poels also often speak of Pater Oi/mipotens, Jupiter 

Omnipotent, &c. so that we may conclude, with certainty, that the 

ancients universally attributed Omnipotence to their deity, in the 

same manner as the Jews or Christians to the supreme Jehovah. 1 



1. We might gather many passages from ancient authors 
where the existence and unity of a God is explicitly acknowledged. 
Thus Euripides, 

AW carir, cart, ray rtc tyytXf Xoypi 
Ztt/c, kqi Beoi, ftportta. Xeuaaovrft: iroflq. 
Plutarch, in his Plutonic Questions: tat fflevoKparijc Am "tirarov 
KaXtl, irpOTtpov h' 'O/iTipoc rov ray apjfpvriiiv Apxpi'ra Qtav, Y»a- 
rov Kpvoyriay rrpooUTrt. This is exactly similar to the Scripture 
phraseology, King of kings and Lord of lords. Proclus, upon 
Plato's Titnesus ; bvrw toivvv ov/iwaatty rijy 'EXXijvto/v 8to\oy<ay 
airtfyvaftey, rj) AiV rtjy vXr/y itifuovpyiar aitovtpcvoav. 

The famous passage of Sophocles : 

'Eie rni£ ahijOtiatoty, tic vxriV Btog, 
'Os ovpayoy r' create Kai yiiiav jiaxpav, 
Hovtuv re \apotcov aiijxa, KnvtpGiv (itae, &c. 
These verses are not to be found in the Tragedies of Sophocles 
now extant, hut they have often been quoted by the ancient 
Fathers, and Clemens AtacwdrinusrL'lLiti-^ttiattliL-y «'ere ascribed 
to Sophocles by Hecatseus the historian. Vid. Cudmorth's Inlell. 
Syst, p. 363. It would be an endless task to quote all the de- 
votional pieces and ejaculations to the One Divine Being, which 
are every where scattered over the Tragedies of Euripides. 
Valerius Soranus, recorded by Varro : 
Jupiter Omnipolens, regum Rex ipse Deumquo 
Progenitor, Genitrixque Deum, — Deus Unuset Omnis ! 




xlii 

We shall here conclude with a short physiological interpretation 
of the principal Divinities in Homer. 

Zeuci Jupiter, is so called, according to some, uiro tov turwc 
row £ijv etvat, because lie is the cause of life; but othera de- 
rive the word from ctoe, terror, because the supreme god is an 
object of fear j for, in the true Theology of the ancient Pagans, 
this name represented the being of the Divine Essence. In My- 
thology, however, many poetical fictions were confounded with 
the real notions of bis character, such as his amours with women, 
his quarrels with his wife in heaven, &c. History makes him a 
king of Crete; — 'politically, he denotes empire and the regal dig- 
nity i allegorically, he signifies the influence or directing agency 
of princes; but in Natural Philosophy, he denotes the upper air 
or the higher heavens, from whence, in Astronomy, the name of 
Jupiter was given to one of the planets which moves in those 
■emote regions. 

'llpa, Juno, is said to be the wife and sister of Jupiter, because 
in Natural Philosophy, she represented the lower air, or the 
atmosphere round the earth, and hence her name, airo tov aipos, 
ab acre; and hence aha the epithet XevmiXevoc, white-armed, is 
applied to her, because of the splendor of the atmosphere, Sia to 
Ziayavtg tov acpoe. In political institutions, she signified the 
regal power, and hence states and nations are said to be harrassed 
by the resentments of this malicious goddess. 

A8>f»)j, Minerva, is said to have sprung from the head of 
Jupiter, because she denoted the mental agency which arises from 



In Cudworth, p. 433, there is quoted a mosi devout Hymn -of 
Cleanthes, or a religious address to the Supreme God, with an 
elegant Latin translation by Dr. Duport, but it is too long to be 
inserted in this note. 
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the pure intellectual principle of intelligence; hence we find ap- 
plied to her those epithets which are descriptive of mental 
energy, — sueh as cvko/jos, having beautiful hair, C 92, where the 
mind is represented as a charming virgin, attracting the admiration 
of her lovers; — yXavwirtg, blue-eyed, /3. 280. C- 88; denoting the 
clearness and perspicacity of the intellect; rptToycvcta, sprung 
from the head, c. 515, because counsel and design emanate from 
the intellectual faculties operating in the head; epunwroXic, 
guardian, of the city, C 305, because a City or Stale is preserved 
by the assiduous care of the mind; wo\vj3ov\og, forming many 
counsels, t. 260, because the mind is the source of all plans and 
schemes ; arpvriuvr), indefatigable, t. 115, signifying that the soul 
or intellectual principle is never worn out with weariness, but 
always ready for action, and giving rise to new machinations and 
contrivances, &c. &c. 

AiroWiiw, Apollo, signifies the Sun, in Physical Science. 
He is said to be the son of Jupiter and Latona, that is, the off- 
spring of tlie air and night, because the sun issues as it were from 
the womb of night, which is metaphorically represented as having 
been embraced by Jupiter, denoting that the dark nocturnal at- 
mo)iphere is surrounded by the regions of the more remote heavens. 
Anna, Latona, is so called, quia noclu dormientes ■xavTiav Xav- 
davojuda, et visui rrayra. \avdavci, because in the sleep of night 
we are buried in oblivion, and the scenes of nature escape our 
observation. In Theology, Apollo is the chief instrument by 
which Jupiter, the Supreme God, confers blessings upon mankind, 
and answers in the kingdom of nature to the influences of tlie 
Holy Spirit in the kingdom of grace. He derives his name 
partly from cnroXvuv, to Ileal, and partly from airaWvtiv, to 
destroy; because the rays of the sun are productive both of 




that gieeth 



health and of disease. He is calietl Hvfiios, one that gieeth 
paitttres, hjto row vtftttv, from feeding the flocks, because the 
earth, cherished by the warmth of the Bun, produces grass for 
fodder. He was worshipped, particularly in Lycia, because the 
Fables relate that Latona iin mediately after the birth of Apollo 
and Diana, departed with her infant twins into Lycia, and hence 
he is colled Avrtoc and Ai*-» yevnc, &■ 101. This, however, is only 
a physiological allegory ; light was called Xmoc by the ancient 
Greeks ; hence Latona, after the birth of Apollo, is said to have 
gone into Lycia, wiiich signifies that night after the rise of the 
sun departs into light, or becomes day. His peculiar epithets are 
tAuroro&is, renowned with the bom, isij/joXoc and titarij/3oAo£, _/ar- 
darting, xpvoaopoe, having a golden sword, apyvporo^oe, having a 
silver-bom, &c. all of which have reference to the rays of the sun, 
which are shot as it were, like arrows from a bow. He is like- 
wise emphatically called ipo'ipoe, quad faos fitov, denoting that he 
is the light or principle of life. 

Kpococ, Saturn, is that period of time, or that eternity which 
happened before the Creation of the world. There is no subject 
whatever, except the nature of a spiritual essence, so incom- 
prehensible as this Kpovog, or Eternity. However, we may 
endeavour to divest ourselves of external notions, and penetrate 
into the deep profundities of metaphysical conceptions, all our 
ideas, in their various relations, compositions, and analyzations, 
must necessarily bear the stamp of material perceptions, because 
they are derived from sensation, which is the grand, original 
source of every species of intellectual knowledge. Now, we obtain 
our notions of time from a succession of ideas, arising from a 
succession of things or events affecting our external senses ; and 
by a reference to certain fixed standards, we form the different 
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conceptions of days, weeks, months, years, &c. and lience, the 
idea of Time is properly speaking, the consciousness which we 
have in our minds of a separation or limitation between the oc- 
currences of our thoughts, — or, it is the idea of ike absence of all 
ideas; and in this sense, it is analogous to the void of empty 
space, which can only be made a subject of consideration from 
the absence of things, — that our external senses are not con- 
tinually affected by external objects. This distance or separation 
between our thoughts may he conceived as small as we please, 
and enlarged as far as our imaginations can reach ; and this wide 
extent or absence of all ideas of existence is the only notion we 
can form of Eternity, Hence, since all our conceptions of dura- 
tion have necessarily a reference to a termination in ideas of 
material existence, and that the very definition of Eternity im- 
plies a duration of boundless infinitude, and utterly unmeasurable 
by the relations of natural phenomena, it follows that Eternity is 
a thing to which it is altogether impossible for us to attach any 
proper meaning. It is, therefore, not at all surprising that this 
abstruse subject involved many of the ancient philosophers in 
labyrinths of inextricable difficulties respecting the creation of the 
world, and forced them to conjecture the eternity of matter, and 
even the eternity of the forms or images of things by which the 
Deity fabricated the Universe. 1 



1 . " The answer of a great man, to one who asked what Time 
was, Si nan rogas inielligo, (which amounts to this ; the more 
I set myself to think of it, the less I understand it,) might perhaps 
persuade one, that Time, which reveals all other things, is itself 
not to be discovered. Duration, Time, and Eternity are not, 
without reason, thought to have something very abstruse in their 
nature. But however remote these may seem from our compre- 
hension, yet if we trace them right to their originals, I doubt not 

but 
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Rhea, the wife of Saturn, denotes (lie eternal existence of in- 
corporeal substance, vkqv ap\iiyoyay, which was a doctrine c 
the ancient Atomical Philosophy, even before the time 
Atheistical Physiologists, Leucippus and Democritus. And Ju- 
piter is said to be the offspring of Saturn and Rhea, signifying 
that the Supreme God has existed from all eternity, and that he 
is of an incorporeal essence; though it does not appear that the 
Pagan Theologists had any conception of the spirituality of his 
nature. Indeed, it may be proved, without having recourse to 
any metaphysical subtilty, that the notion of a spirit ia a thing 
absolutely incomprehensible to the human mind ; for there is no 
faculty of the soul entirely distinct from material perceptions, 
and, therefore, there is no medium by which we can derive an 
idea of the positive properties of an immaterial Being. Wo are 
taught by the records of inspiration, that " God is a spirit," but 
we can only learn from this some of the negative attributes of his 
character, — that they bear not the slightest analogy to the quali- 
ties of natural phenomena, which are subject to the investigations 
of human reason. 1 The Fables of Mythology relate, that Saturn 
devoured all his children as soon as they were born, till Rhea 
gave birth to Jupiter, who dethroned his merciless Father, and 

hut one of those sources of all our knowledge, viz. sensation and 
rt/1,-1 ■linn, will be able to furnish us with these Ideas, as clear and 
distinct as many other, which are thought much less obscure ; and 
we shall find, that the Idea of Eternity itself is derived from the 
same common original with the rest of our Ideas." Locke's Essay, 
B. II. Chap. XIV. Sec. 2. 

1. When Hiero, king of Syracuse, "asked the famous Simo- 
nides his opinion with regard to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, the learned sage desired one day's time for consideration ; 
the next day he asked t«'o, and went on increasing in the same 
proportion. The prince pressing him to give his reasons for these 
delays, he confessed that the subject was above his comprehension 
and that the more he reflected, the more obscure it appeared to 
him." Rollin's Ancient History, B. vii, Chap. 2. 
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usurped his dominions. This signifies that the existence of the 
Deity is beyond the utmost extent of duration which it is possible 
for the mind to conceive; but that the existence of all other 
Beings, compared with Eternity, is swallowed up as it were, like a 
drop of water in the boundless infinitude of the ocean. It is 
wonderful how these poetic fictions, which, at first sight, appear 
in the highest degree absurd and ridiculous, are fraught with the 
most momentous mysteries, and every where manifest that they 
are only allegorical embellishments of traditions from a Divine 
Revelation. 

ZloaciSaiv, Neptune, is the Divine power manifested in the 
watery element, and more especially in the sea. By a poetical 
metaphor it denotes rijv Oyporijra tvimyov, the energetic elasticity 
of the mind, as in v. 284— -299. Because the sea was supposed 
to be the cause of earthquakes, he was called nnuf^thiiv and 
evooiyaios. And because the earth was thought to be surrounded 
and engirt entirely by the sea, he was called yaujoxoc and aaipaktos. 
It is said that he conspired against Jupiter, a. 400 ; which is 
probably a fictitious allegory built upon some tradition respecting 
the deluge, when the element of water threatened, as it were, to 
usurp the dominions of the upper air. He is represented as 
harrassing the Greeks, i). 445 — 464, signifying that they were at 
that time distressed by storms and violent hurricanes blowing from 
the sea; on the contrary, v. 17 — 19, he is said to assist the 
Greeks, where the Poet metaphorically describes a storm, that 
proved advantageous to his countrymen. He loosens the horses of 
Jupiter, 8. 440 ; which signifies that the atmospheric air reaches as 
far as the surface of the sea, and there terminates, or that a mass 
of electric clouds gathers over the sea, and there discharges itself 
in volleys of thunder and lightning. Laomedon is said to have 
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hired Apollo and Neptune to build the walls of Troy, but that he 
refused to reward the labours of the gods. Tliis happened only 
four generations before the time of Homer, so that it could not 
be a tiling of great obscurity how the walls were built ; we may 
therefore feel assured, that the people of that age perfectly com- 
prehended the meaning of the Poet, who only related in a poetical 
style, that Laomedon, when he was building the walls of Ilium, 
borrowed some pecuniary assistance from the temples of Neptune 
and Apollo, which afterwards he never restored or refused to pay 
an interest, according to his stipulated engagements. Vid. <p. 
435 — 46D. A bull was sacrificed to Neptune, from the similarity 
between the bellowing of that animal and the boisterous roar of 
the sea, and from the winding curvature of the billows in the form 
of the victim's horns; but a lainb was sacrificed to him, because 
moisture produces a fresh verdure over the earth, causing her as 
it were, to grow young and tender like a Iamb. Vid. Odyss. a. 25. 
X. 129—130. He is called the father of Nausithous, because' 
that hero was skilled and successful in navigation, Odyss. 56 — 
62. Coll. 35. But he is hostile to Ulysses, because that unfor- 
tunate traveller endured great hardships by sea and land, Odyss. 
X. 100—103; whilst again he is called the father of Polyphemus, 
because that fictitious giant was probably a terrible pirate on the 
coasts of Sicily, who derived great wealth from the sea. The 
word ToaEiSbiy signifies the moisture, or more literally, the drink 
of the earth, from to^ic, polio, and £5, the earth. The Athenians 
worshipped, with great devotion, YIoattBwya tov Ao^aXtiov, be- 
cause they were so much devoted to Navigation. Aristoph. 
A chant. 682. 

Apijc, Mars, denoted war in general, but more especially a 
furious impetuosity in the field of battle ; and hence the epithet 
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Oovpae, impetuosus, is so often applied to him. He generally 
favours the Trojans, signifying that these barbarians fought with 
a blind and obstinate fury, whereas Minerva, a deliberate resolution 
and courage, manifests the superior skill of the Greeks in military 
tactics ; 8, 439 ; e. 355, &c. He is wounded by Diomede, 
e. 855, sqq. and raises the most hideous clamour, which signifies 
that many of the boldest ranks of the Trojans were overthrown 
by that hero ; and the flight of the wounded god to heaven, de- 
notes a complete rout of his protegees, whilst the dust rose in 
columns to the air. In the same manner Diomede wounds Venus, 
as she is rescuing her son JEncas, t. 336 ; which signifies that, 
whilst a hand of effeminate youths, were endeavouring to preserve 
jEneas from destruction, Diomede scattered a terrible hayoc 
among them. 

A'icStjc, or 'A&js, Hades, is die region of departed spirits ; 
from a not, and uhui, to see; because it is dark and gloomy; 
others derive it from ifiui, to d< Ught, aignifrifl£ by antiphras'is, a 
place y jjStrai ouSeic, where no one is delighted;- — in the same 
manner ns Xapuy, the old Btygian ferry-man, is derived, by 
antiphrasis, from x™'?"" '° rejoice. Hades, in the poetical alle- 
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the god of the infernal world, and 



who occupies die dominions of the third part of the Universe. 
Maximus Tyrius observes, that Homer shared the government of 
the world amongst a triumvirate of gods: TpixBaO/iripy StSaoraira 
iravra, TLoaal&v ficv tXax E ^°^"l v "-\a vaitftev aim, 'ASijq I' t\a\e 
ib^oy ijfpoejrd, Zeue i' ovparor. All things are 'portioned out by 
Homer in three divisions ;— the hoary sea is allotted to Neptune, 
the darh lU^fernneCWI regions are assigned to Pluto, and Jupiter 
rulee in heaven; and these three monarcbal gods are sometimes 
called respectively, the Marine, die Terrestrial, and the Celestial 
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Jupiter, But we have seen, however, that Homer and the 

ancient Pagans in general acknowledged but One Supreme Deity ; 
so that these three divinities are only fictitious subdivisions of his 
power, as it rules among the orders of super -human intelligences 
in heaven, — directs the affairs of men upon earth, — and extends 
its influence to the dark, mysterious regions of the dead in 
land of Hades.' 

We have now considered some of the most prominent points 
in the allegorical and physiological Mythology of Homer. The 
same rule of interpretation will always hold, and we shall find 
that, however wrapped up in the garb of poetic fiction, and 
arrayed in metaphorical embellishments, the fables which are 
scattered in such profusion over his works, may always be ex- 
plained on the principles of Natural Science, or by a reference to 
some historical tradition, which bears so strong a similarity or 
analogy to the sacred records of inspiration, as evidently to prove, 
that it was handed down from generation to generation, from the 
primeval communication of knowledge to the parent source of 

* 

I. Vid. Damm, Lexicon Homerieu.ni. For a full explanation 
of ancient Mythology, on the principle of physiological interpre- 
tation, vid. Gale's Opuscult Mythologica Physica ct Ethka, and 
especially Phurnuti Librum de Natura Deorum ; in this collection 
also an Investigation of the Life and Writings of Homer may be 
seen. Those who wish to sec the Mythology of (he Greeks and 
Romans treated of more at large, may consult Van Staveren's 
Mythographi Latini, and especially, Fulgent ii Mythologicon. 
Those who have a desire to trace the whole system of heathen 
Theology into its original sources, may derive much satisfaction 
from the learned and ingenious theories of ISryaiit in his Analysis 
of Ancient Mijtliti'oyij, and IV. .in the still more learned work of 
the Abbe Banier, where the M iithalop;, <md i'uhlcs of the Ancients 
are explained from history. Vid, etiam Faber on the Mysteries of 
the Cabiri; Jamieson's Dissertation on the Origin of the Greeks, 
prefixed to his Hermes Scythian; Mallet's Northern Antiquities; 
Ouvaroff's Essay on the Eleushutm Mysteries; Bocatius on the 
Genealogy of the gods ; Gyralilus De Vein Gentium, &c. &c. 
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mankind, as well as from the succeeding explications of Divine 
mysteries that were made to the antidiluvian Patriarchs. Some 
of the foregoing considerations may also enable us to conjecture 
the reasons which induced Homer to represent his divinities as 
being at variance amid tlie conflicting interests of the Greeks and 
Trojans. The immediate cause of the Trojan war was the rape 
of Helen, which was an action in itself highly unjust and atrocious, 
and especially such, when it was accompanied by a violation of 
every principle of honour, friendship and hospitality, To vindi- 
cate the equitable dealing of Providence, it was necessary that God 
should inflict upon the guilty a punishment proportionable to his 
crime. But as all the Trojans were not implicated in the guilt of 
Paris, and especially Hector appears to have been perfectly, inno- 
cent, and displeased at the conduct of his brother, it was evidently 
unjust to involve the whole nation at once in the same over- 
whelming catastrophe. However, by their contempt to the 
embassies of the Greeks, who demanded the restoration of the 
princess before the commencement of hostilities, Priam and his 
court of legislature subjected themselves to the wrath of heaven, 
and thus brought upon themselves the tremendous horrors of 
war. In this predicament therefore it is reasonable to suppose, 
that the various claims of Justice, Mercy, and Truth, would 
operate upon the superintending mind of the Deity, with such a 
contrariety of impulses, that die system of Providence would ap- 
pear to stand for a time as it were i» equilibria. The angry voice 
of Justice, which was represented under the character of Juno, 
would continually cry for revenge, whilst Minerva, the effluence 
of truth, would echo forth the sound, and appeal to the immuta- 
bility of the Divine perfections. These attributes of God there- 
fore would set all their terrors in array against the guilty Trojans, 



and persecute them with unquenchable fury ; — whilst the 
milder emanations of mercy and universal love would descend 
in the beams of tlte sun, or distill in showers of blessings 
with the morning dew, or manifest the Divine forbearance 
and willingness to pardon the contrite and humble spirit, by 
summoning fortli the wilder commotions and the more direful 
horrors of nature — to arrest the arm of justice and stay the 
progress of revenge. Here then we observe the harmony of the 
Homeric Theology ; the sole design of the Poet seems to have 
been to give a perfect delineation of the Divine Character, — to 
embody the traditions of ancient days with the romantic effusions 
of fancy, — to array every perfection of the Deity with the loftiest 
sublimities of imagination, and to pourtray his functions and 
relations towards the affairs of men, with the most exquisite 
symmetry and order. 1 The whole texture of the Iliad and the 

I, We have already noticed a few parallelisms in the Holy 
Scriptures and the first Six Books of die Hind. We shall now shew, 
that the same train of thought pervades likewise the Odyssey. 
God is the steer of nil. Mexsimsx, Ocot, tuirrjpts kaiay. Od. 6. 325. 
Matt. vii. 1 1 . St. James i. 1 7. Vid etiam Procl. t» Platon. TIuol. 
cap. 17. Cic. Oral, pro Sext. Rose. Amerhio. — He is the dispen- 
ser of both good and evil, Ztuc ayaGovre rararn &&I, Od. S. 237. 
Jobii. 10. Eccles. vil. 14; aoi ficv irapa Kai ccucy ia0\ov £0>j« Ziuc, 
Od. o. 4S7. Vid. Pindar. Isth. V. GC— He is the protector of the 
poor, the sujrpliant and the stranger, Hone yap Aws cta/v awavrts, 
%ivot re wtu X oi, &c. Od. £. 208. £. 58. Prov. xix. 17 ; Zsvc Z' 
emriprjTwp 'tKtraw t(, Itiviav rt, tfiivtoQ, &c. Od. i. 270. Dent. x. 
18, 19 ; Pb. cxlvi. 9 ; Heb. xiii. 2. itei Eeikodc dux "■&<> "V £ " 
oucji,— fjt at ZivqTitra.ro, Od. i. 479. Exod. xxii. 21. sqq. Urtivw 
ye Scot km tpivrvcc ciaiv, Od. p. 475 ; Psal. xii. 5. and Ixix. S3 ; 
Zeuc atJMiQ rirraiTO ixerqcrioc, u£ Tf. km aXXouc av&piinrooQ cipopa, &c. 
Od. r. 213, vid. Apnllon. Argon. III. 985. He knows and beholds 
all things, Qeot Si rt wavra ttmntv, Od. S. 379; Job xxi. 17; 
Heb. iv. 17; 'O yap r* tv otSev airavra, polpav t* apjiopinv tc 
KariBvnvbiy avBpunroir, Od. u. 75; Psal. exxxix. 1. sqq. He 
punishes the wic/ced; km tivvtoi outiq apnpr-n, Od. v. 214; Psal. 
X. 14. He abominates evil deeds; on pcy o^ErXia tpya Btoi pa- 
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Odyssey is interwoven with attestations of the most unhesitating 
belief in the existence of a God, — and interspersed with aspirations 
of the profoundest reverence towards his character as the Su- 
preme Disposer of the Universe; the whole machinery of moral 
actions winds round its forces in their infinite involutions and 
complications under the sole guidance of his unerring wisdom; — 
the most rigorous regard towards the conduct of moral agents, 
who were endowed with freedom of volition, and capabilities of 
discerning the limits between right and wrong, is a conclusive evi- 
dence that the Poet attributed to his Divinity the principles of the 
strictest rectitude and justice, — whilst patience and long-suffering 



taptc tAwwu'i but loves rectitude and justice, — aXXa Staff 1 rumui, 
<m aurifia cpy' avQpiawwv, Od. E. 83 ; Psal. V. 5—6, and xxxiii. 
5, and xlv. 7. He humbles one and exalts another ; ptjiiiav St 
Bto'iai, rot vvpavoy evpvy typvaiv, npiv Kvcijvat, Qvyrov jiporov, nSt 
vaivZaai, Od. it. 2L2; 1 Sam. ii. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 8; Psal. Ixxv. 
7; Luke i. 52. His counsel is inscrutable; XaXtway at diuiv 
aatyevcrawy cr/vta ctpvadai, Od. Ji. 81; Sap. Solom. ix. 13; 
Rom. ii. 33- — -34; infallible, aXAa fiaV ouirwe eart Aioc yoay 
ruyurypia, ovrt irapiZ, e\de~iv aXhoy Btov, ovd' &\iunrai, Od. c. 1 04 ; 
Job xxiii. 13; Prov. xix. 21. The punishment of the wicked 
proves the existence of a God, Zcv irarrp, i) pa it' tart deoi ram 
IMKpOV OXv/itoV, ii treati jiyijaTiipc^ urao6a\oi iifipiy ETtaav, Od. 

w. 350; Psal. ix. 16. Ita apud Eurip. Supp. 731 — 3: rvv, rijvS' 
aeXirrov iiiiepav iBouc' eyta, Geou£ vofu^iu, xai Sam* rac auft^opaz 
tX EIV eKaaaev, ruivle Tiaarrav ctcijv. Sic etiam apud Livium, III. 
56 ; pro se quisque, Deos tandem esse, et non neghgere humana, 
fremunt. Vid. eundem, VIII. 6, et Lucan. Pharsal, VII. 445;— 
though it is difficult to befiold him, ns av Oeov ou« edeXoyra oipdaX- 
fwitnv <iW, i) ev8\ tj cv8a Kiovra, Od. m 573; Isa. xlv. 15; 
St. John, i. 18; 1 John, iv. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 16. Men impiously 
represent him as the author of evil, £2 irorroi, oiov Ctf vv Ocovq fipo- 
toi ainootvrai, c£ $)iziav yap <paat Kan' tupeyat,— though they are 
themselves the cause of their own misery, !>i Se Kat avrat mpriaiv 
araaSaXineiv virep fiopoy aXye' e\ovaty, Od. a. 32 — 33 ; Lament. 
in", 33. 39; Ezek. xviii. 24 — 25. A vast number of other passages 
might be gathered both from Homer and other Authors of anti- 
quity, which breathe a faithful echo to the sacred voice of the 
Volume of Inspiration. 
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towards a stubborn perseverance in the accumulation of guilt, and 
continual demonstrations of tenderness and compassion in scenes 
of wretchedness and misery, are an indubitable proof that the 
God of Homer delighted in the acts of love — in distilling the 
balm of consolation into the wounds of afflicted sorrow, and in 
diffusing blessings over the world, in rich profusions like the 
evening dew, till happiness exulted in her full luxuriance, like the 
enchanting scenery of Paradise, or the flush of nature in the 
vernal bloom ! 



THE 

ILIAD OF HOMER. 



BOOK I. 









Alexander, son of Priam, coming to Sparta, is hospitably enter- 
tained by king Menclaus ; but carrying away Helen, he departs 
for Troy. The Greeks hi-ing informed of this, send as am- 
bassadors to Priam, Menclaus, Ulysses, Diomede, and Acamas, 
the son of Theseus. These having been in danger of being 
destroyed by tlie Trojans, are snfc-ly dismissed from Troy by 
their host Antenor; and on their return, report to the Greeks 
the event of their embassy. After this, Agamemnon gathering 
together all the tribes of the Greeks, carries war into the ter- 
ritory of Ilium: the siege of that place having lasted nine 
years, a furious quarrel breaks out between Agamemnon and 
Achilles in the tenth year, with which the action of the Poem 
opens. The quarrel arose in (his manner: — the Greeks, in 
plundering some of the neighbouring towns, take two beautiful 
captives, Chryseis and Briseis, the first of whom is allotted to 
Agamemnon, and the last to Achilles. Chryses, father of 
Chryseis and priest of Apollo, comes to the camp of the Greeks 
to ransom his daughter, but he is refused and insolently dis- 
missed by Agamemnon, for which he imprecates vengeance 
from his god. The Greeks are punished by a terrible pesti- 
lence sent among them, which rages incessantly for nine days, 
after winch Achilles calls an assembly, and encourages Chalcas 
to declare the cause of it, who attributes it to the anger of 
Apollo for the refusal of Chryseis. Agamemnon is compelled 
to send back his captive, hut imperiously demands Briseis. 
Achilles resigns her, and carries his complaints to his mother 
Thetis, who undertakes to plead his cause with Jupiter. She 
supplicates for revenge upon the Greeks by giving victory to 
the Trojans. The book closes with a debate between Jupiter 
and Juno, who are reconciled by the address of Vulcan. 

The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this Book; nine 
during the plague, one in the council and quarrel of the princes, 
and twelve for Jupiter's stay with the Ethiopians. The scene 
lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chrysa, and lastly 
to Olympus. 




Sing. O Goddess, the pernicious wrath of Achilles, son 
of Peleus, which caused numberless afflictions to the Greeks, 
and sent, before their time, to the land of Hades man; 
gallant souls of heroes, and made themselves a prey to 
dogs and to all the fowls of heaven, (for thus the design of 
5 Jove was accomplished) from the time when Atreides, 
king of men, and the godlike Achilles first stood apart in 
contention. 

Which of the Gods then impelled them to the contest 
that they should fight? It was the son of Jupiter and 
Latona; for, being indignant with the king, he excited a 

10 destructive disease throughout the army, and the people 
perished; because Atreides had dishonoured Chryses the 
priest. For he came to the swift ships of the Greeks, with 
a view to ransom his daughter, bringing invaluable gifts of 
redemption, and bearing in his hands, upon a golder 

15 sceptre, the garlands of the far-darting Apollo. And he 
supplicated all the Greeks, but especially the sons of Atreu* 
the two leaders of the people: 

"Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-booted Gr< 
mav the gods inhabiting the Olympic mansions grant t 



golden 
And he 
Atreus, 

3 reeks, 

lilt thru 



Vers. 1. ntjXtjVaftid is Ionic for IItjWou, from the patro- 
nymic nqXeiSiiCi from IlijXiuc. The general rule for the formation 
of ma le patronymics, is, to change the final syllable of the genitive 
of the father's name into i?ijc, or if the penult . be long, into laSrjg, 
as Arptvq, eoc, Arpeiejjc;, TiXufiuy, hirog, TtXa/iwviaPijc; but from 
nouns in og the Ionic dialect forms the patronymic in twv, as 
Kporoc, av, Kportmy. The feminine patronymics are formed 
either from the masculines by eliding crj, and end in ag, or <c, as 
'HXtairig, HXiac, NtuTopiOijE, Neoropit; or, from the primitives by 
changing the termination into ij'i'c, h*ij, a>vn, as Bpio-ijc, Bpiaij'ic, 
AtpaitToti A^puoTicij, HtTiiiiv, Hmoinj, &c. 

3. A'iSi from Ate, cos, the abode, or state of departed spirits ; 
the land of shades. See Damm's Lexicon. 

13. The daughter of Chryses is by some called Astynome ; 
she was taken captive at Thebes, a town belonging to the Trojatu, 
Vid. Trollope in loco. 



3 



re may destroy the city of Priam, and return home with 
success. But liberate to me my beloved daughter and 20 
receive the gifts of redemption, reverencing the far-darting 
Apollo, the son of Jove," 

Then all the other Greeks assented both to reverence 
the priest and to receive the splendid gifts of redemption; 
but it did not please the mind of Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus; and he sent him away with disgrace and added 
this threatening speech: 2ft 

" Be on thy guard, old man, that I find thee not either 
now loitering among the hollow ships, or again returning, 
lest the sceptre and the garland of the god avail thee not. 
For her I will not set at liberty till old age come upon 
her, working at the loom and sharing my bed in my house 
at Argos, far from her paternal land. But begone and 30 
provoke me not, whilst thou mayst yet depart in safety." 

Thus he spoke, and the old man feared, and obeyed 
the order. He walked in silence along the shore of the 
loud-resounding sea, and having wandered apart by him- 
self, the old man then poured forth many supplications to 35 
king Apollo, whom the fair-haired Latona bore : 

"Hear me, thou silver bow-bearing Apollo, thou who 
defendest Chrysa and the glorious Cilia, and bravely 
rulest over Tenedos; if ever I have adorned thy beautiful 



20. \vaat, Itytotjai, infinitives for imperatives, "here some 
other verb, as jitfivriiro, or fliXt, is understood. So again in 
v. 20. same verb, as opa, or fyvXaaaov is to be supplied. 

28, Xpatafitiv, properly to avert an eril, constructed with 
an accusative of the thing, and a dative of the person. 

31. twrutmrav, Poetiee for aynQaay, from avrtaa. So ca- 
pijUDjioujvTie for tapi^ofiiiyTCQ, from Kaptinofiaw. 

37. Chrysa was situated on the sea-const near Adramyttium, 
in the territory of Eetion king of Asiatic Thebes. Vid. Trollope 

28. iaBtjfv, very divine, from the iEolic particle £a and 6coc, 



40 temple with a crown ; if ever I have consumed in honoi 
of thee, the fat thighs of bulls and of goats, accomplish 
this prayer to me. May the Greeks give satisfaction by thy 
darts, for my tears." 

Thus he spoke in prayer, and Phoebus Apollo he; 
him. And he descended from the summits of Olympi 
enraged in his mind, bearing on his shoulders, his bo' 

45 and his quiver covered on every side. And as he mov« 
in anger, the arrows clattered on his shoulders, and hi 
marched on-wards like night. Then he sat down apart 
from the ships, and sent forth an arrow, and the clang of 
the splendid how was terrible. At first he attacked the 

50 mules and the swift dogs, but. afterwards discharging a 
deadly arrow at the Wen themselves, he struck them; and 
the numerous funeral piles of the dead were continually 
burning. Nine days did the arrows of the god pass 
through the army; but on the tenth, Achilles called the 
people to an assembly, for the white-armed goddess Ji 

55 had put this resolution in bis mind; for she was in ansiel 

for the Greeks, because she beheld them perishing. 

when they were collected together and were in assembly 

the swift-footed Achilles rising up among them, tins spoke; 

"Atreides, I imagine that we should commence our 

60 wanderings again, and retreat back, if only we might 
escape death; since war and the pestilence at once oppress 
the Greeks. But come, let us consult some prophet or 
priest, or even interpreter of dreams, (for a dream is also 
from Jupiter.) who may say for what cause is Phcebi 

65 Apollo so much enraged with us; — whether he blai 
us for the neglect of paying some vow or hecatomb: 



also 
ihas 
mes 



59. naXi/urXay^fltiTae, wandering bach, From 7 
trXafui, vagarifacio. TLaXtv in Homer is always applied to plac 
and not to time. It js the i-ivj|>o.sito iif s-paatii, forwards. Vid 
Damm. Lex. in verbo. n/ipt, Dor. for ftjiac; so aff-t, v/i)u, for 
h/uy, ii/itv. 



and whether, having obtained from us the fat of Iambs and 
of chosen goats, he will avert from us the pestilence." 

When he had thus spoken he sat down; then arose 
Calchas, the son of Thestor, who was by far the chief of 
the Augurs, who knew both the present, the future, and 70 
the past, and who guided the ships of the Greeks as far as 
Troy, by means of that art of prophecy which Phoebus 
Apollo bestowed upon him, who, with a benevolent dispo- 
sition addresed them, and thus spoke: 

"O Achilles, beloved of Jupiter, thou chargest me to 
declare the cause of the anger of Apollo, the far-darting 75 
king. Wherefore I will explain it; but do you agree, and 
swear to me, that you will readily protect me, both by 
word and deed. For I suspect that man will be irritated, 
who rules with great sway over all the Argives, and whom 
the Greeks obey. For a king is more powerful when he 80 
is angry with a man of lower rank; for though he may 
restrain his passion the present day, still he retains his 
anger in his breast, till at a future period, he may carry It 
to execution: but say if you will defend me?" 

Him the swift footed Achilles, answered, and spoke: 
"Declare, with full confidence, the prophecy, whatsoever 85 
thou knowest. For, by Apollo, beloved of Jove, to whom 
offering prayers, O Calchas, thou deciarest his counsels to 
the Greeks, — no one of all the Greeks, while I live, and 
behold upon the earth, shall lay his heavy hands upon thee, 
at the hollow ships; — no, not even if thou wert to mention so 
Agamemnon, who now boasts that he is by far the most 
powerful man in the army." 

Then the excellent prophet took courage, and spoke: 

r 

affi 



:aT>i{5t\fTao, far-darling, HLoYic for fKorij/SfXtrou, from 
zxacfar, and (faXXtii' to throw, an epithet applied to the sun. 

%o\oy K(irax£jn-£iv is metaphorically applied to the 
affection of the mind ; literally, to digest the bite. 



hecatomb, but on account of his Priest, whom Agamemnoj 
S5 has dishonoured, whose daughter he has not set at libert 
nor has he accepted the gifts of redemption. For t 
reason hath the far-darting Apollo sent afflictions among 
us, and will yet send them; neither will he withdraw his 
heavy hands from harassing us with the pestilence, till 
Agamemnon restores the black-eved maid, unpurchased, 
unredeemed, to her beloved father; and lea(i a sacred heca- 

100 tomb to Chrysa; then, we may perhaps, appease and bend 
him with our prayers." 

Having thus spoken he sat down. Then arose anion; 
them, with a troubled mind, the hero, the son of Atre 
the wide-ruling Agamemnon; his soul suffused with black- 
est bile, was greatly tilled with anger, and bis e 

105 like naming tire. Having cast a stern look upon Calchi 
he thus addressed him: 

" Prophet of evil, never hast thou said what was agreeable 
to me, but it is always a pleasure to thy soul to forbi 
misfortunes; and never yet hast thou uttered a favourab! 
prediction, nor brought it to its accomplishment. 

110 now, pronouncing the counsel of the gods; thou declai 
among the Greeks, that the far-darting Apollo sends a 
factions upon them on this account, because I was unwilling' 
to accept the splendid gifts of redemption for the damsel, 
the daughter of Chryses, since 1 am far more desirous to 
have her at home; for I prefer her even to my wife Cly- 

115 temnestra herself, whom I married when a virgin; since 



98. tXiKW7"£, according to Heyne signifies, having rolling 
eyes, from iXiaabi, to roll, and tnj., an eye. Eustatbius also derives 
the word from kXuraa, to roll, but he says, it is an epithet appliet 
to those who are aitoOtaroi, — inu rovs ipaaras e0€Ako/i« 
Hence it should be rendered, attractive, beautiful. But I 
Scholiast derives it from <\iioe, black, which is also the root t 
(\xeo/3\f^apd£, having black eyelids, used by Pindar. Vid. Trollop* 






she is not inferior lo lier, either in the comeliness of her 
person and stature, or in her mental endowments or 
accomplishments. Yet even thus I am willing to restore 
her, if this is better; for I wish my people to live rather 
than to perish. But immediately propose a reward for me, 
that I alone of the Argives may not be unrewarded; since 
that would be unbecoming. For ye all perceive this, that 120 
my prize goeth elsewhere." 

Him, then, the godlike swift-footed Achilles answered: 
"Most glorious Arrides, most avaricious of all, how shall 
the magnanimous Greeks bestow a reward upon thee? 
Nor do we know of many common stores laid up. But 
those things which we have plundered from the cities have 125 
been divided, and it would not become the people to col- 
lect and bring them together again, But. do thou now give 
her up to the god, and we Greeks will requite thee, three 
or four-fold, if ever Jupiter will permit us to spoil the 
we II -fortified city of Troy." 

Him the king Agamemnon addressed in answer: 130 
"Brave as thou art, thou godlike Achilles, do not thus 
attempt to cheat in thy mind, since thou shalt not overreach 
me, nor wilt thou persuade me. Is it thy wish that thou 
shoukiest have a reward thyself, but that I should thus sit 
down destitute of one ? And dost thou bid me to restore 
her* If indeed, the magnanimous Greeks, giving sat isfac- 135 
tion to my mind, will bestow a reward that may be of 
equal value, it is well. But if perchance they will not 
bestow it, then I myself will go and seize either thy prize 
or that of Ajax, or forcibly taking that of Ulysses, I will 



118. rVpnc, a reward set apart for an elder, from ytpvy, 

124. Ilfiiv, for la/iev, by syncope for ica/icv, from iotjjh. 
130. Kpuwv, Ionice for cpEuv, from irptu, imperii, derived from 
napa, a head, or chief, which is also the root of the English word, 
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bear it away; and lie, against whom I may come, will 

140 possibly bo moved to anger. But on tbese subjects we 
shall hereafter consult; but now, come, let us launch a 
black ship into the vast ocean; and let us collect a suffici- 
ent number of rowers, embark a hecatomb, and put the 
fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses on board; and let there 

145 be one commander chosen out of (he chiefs, either Ajax. 
Idomeneus, or the godlike Ulysses; or thyself, son 
Peleus, thou most terrible of all men, that by offering 
sacrifice thou mayest reconcile to us the far-darti 
Apollo." 

But him the swift-footed Achilles, with a stern loo! 

130 addressed: "Ah me! thou, clothed with impudence, thi 
most crafty aj'men, when does any of the Greeks obey wil 
alacrity thy commands, either to undertake an expedition, 
or bravely to tight with men? 1 came not here to fight on 
account of the warlike Trojans; since they are in no way 
blameable before me ; for they never drove away my cattle, 

155 or my horses, nor have they ever injured the crops in the 
fertile populous Phthia; because very many shadow 
mountains and resounding seas lie between us. But 
most impudent man, did we follow, that thou niigtrl 
rejoice; seeking honour to Menelaus and to ihee, 

160 dog-face, from the Trojans. Which favours ihou dost 
neither respect nor regard of any value. And, indeed, thou 
threatenest to deprive me of my reward, for which 
endured many labours, and which the sons of the Greel 



iowy 
thee. 
Inert 
thou 



The adj, 



ay\ti£, by metathesis, for emrXa 
explained in Hesycnins by Bav/javTOTtiros, 
the Etym. Mag. by ^jtpw-n-oe, most/ea- 



from fKTrXijoo 
wonderful, and ii 
Vid. Trollope in 

149. KipSakEoijtpov, dolose, vel lucristndiose, from wpca) 
lucrosus et ifrnv, mens, or from xcpSat, vulpes, \ea>v, leo, et £ 
mens. So that it may signify, a man pursuing his own inter* 
with the cunning of a fox and the resolution of a lion. 



have given me, I never receive a reward equal to thine, 
when the Greeks lay waste a well- inhabited town of the 105 
Trojans, although my hands perform the chief part of 
impetuous war; but if ever a division takes place, to thee 
is given the greatest prize by far, while I return to the 
fleet, when I am worn down with fatigue in fighting, 
having a gift, small indeed, but still agreeable to me. 
But now I go to Phthia, since it is much better to return *'° 
home with our curve-beaked ships; nor do I imagine, 
while I am here disgraced, that thou wilt hoard up wealth 
and riches." 

To him, then, Agamemnon, king of men replied: 
"Begone by all means, if thy mind thus incites thee; nor 
do I entreat thee to remain on my account; there are 
others also with me, who will possibly honour me, and 
especially counselling Jove. But thou art the most odious 176 
to me, of princes nourished by Jupiter, for contention is 
always agreeable to thee, and wars and battles. If thou 
dost possess great prowess, 'tis surely God that gave 
it to thee. Having returned home with thy ships and thy 
companions, ride over the Myrmidons; for I neither regard 180 
thee, nor care for thee when angry; but this threat will 
I pronounce to thee, — since Phoebus Apollo deprives 
me of the daughter of Chryses, whom I will send 
with my own ship and my own companions, — I also will 



both the 

sopuii'ijE, evkvyioTot t\ouai)r; r 



Knpwpis, an epithet of a ship, because it was curved at 
l and the prow. Eustadiius : arto tou faov njs 
' Tpaxijhoy, from the crow, which 
a curved neck. Some render the word, black, from the colour 
of the crow ; but Damm : pnestat cum antiquia dicere, Kopianiac 
w} a C> esse, rag, ra atpXatrra ra Kara wphipav cat wpv/ivi/v, bta tv 
\vyia\Lif CTzixa/nrro/itya, e-^auaag. Oxen were also called nopkiyi&tc,, 
from their having curved horns, as in Theocr. Idyll. XXV. 151. 
*7ti fiouai Kopuviai fiavKoXot; and generally any curved extremity 
or iiny end of a thing, from whence the expression, tniduvai ko- 
puvda, finire rem, to finish a thing. 
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repair to thy tent and take away tliy prize, the fair-cheeki 
185 daughter of Brises, that thou mayst well know how much 
more powerful than thou, I am, and that another may 
dread to declare himself my equal, and to be compared 
in opposition to me." 

1 Thus he spoke, and pain seized the son of Peleus, and 
his heart within his furious breast deliberated between two 
190 ways ; whether, having snatched the sharp sword from his 
thigh, he shoidd disperse those around Mm, and put 
Atrides to death ; or, whether he should calm his wrath 
and assuage his fury. Whilst he was agitating these things 
in his mind and soul, and drawing the great sword from 
195 the scabbard, Minerva came from heaven ; for the white- 
' armed goddess Juno had sent her forth, bearing in her 
soul an equal affection and regard for them both. She 
stood behind them and took hold of the son of Peleus, by 
the yellow hair visible to him alone, and no one of the rest 
200 beheld her. But Achilles was frightened, turned round, 
and immediately recognized Pallas Minerva, whose eyes 
appeared terrible. And addressing her, lie uttered these 
winged words : 

" Why, offspring of the a»gis-bearing Jove, hast thou 



184. Briseis is the patronymic of Hippodamia, daughter of 
Brises. Eustathius mentions an ancient tradition, that Bryses 
and Chryses were brothers, sons of Ardys ; and consequently 
Briseis and Chryseis must have been cousin*. Vid. Trollope, in loco. 

200. QuavBtv for e<pavd<ioav, from tpairia, litem, taken in an 
intransitive sense. 

202. aiytg, the shield of Jupiter, Apollo and Minerva. But 
physically, by the cegis of Jupiter are understood, the clouds 
that gather in the air during a storm of thunder and lightning. 
By the (Egis of Apollo are understood, the vapours which the sun 
attracts in the season of summer, and from which the clouds of 
thunder storms arise. The word is derived from uiaaw, oijw, im- 
petu moneo impetuose spiro. Aiyic is also the name of a mountain 
and promontory near Lesbos, from whence the Mgean sea derives 
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come hither i Is it that thou mayest behold the insolence 
of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus? But I will declare 
to thee, what I think will also be accomplished, lliat he 205 
may soon perhaps lose his life by his own haughtiness." 

But to him in return the blue-eyed goddess Minerva 
spoke : "I am come from heaven to cause thine anger to 
cease, if perchance thou shouldest obey me ; and the 
white-armed goddess Juno sent me forth, as she has an 
equal affection and regard for you both in her sold. But, 210 
come, cease from contention, nor draw the sword with thy 
hand. But nevertheless, reproach him in words, as it may- 
happen ; for thus I will declare what shall also be accom- 
plished, — that on account of this insolence, three times as 
many splendid gifts shall be thine; but do thou restrain 
thyself and be obedient to me." 

But her in replv the swift-footed Achilles addressed : 215 
" It behoves me, O goddess, to observe thy command, 
although greatly enraged in my soul ; for thus it is better. 
Whosoever is obedient to the gods, to him they readily 
listen." 

He said, and pressed his heavy hand upon the silver 
hilt, and thrust the great sword back into the scabbard, nor 220 
was he disobedient to the command of Minerva; but she 
ascended to the Olympus, to the mansions of the aegis- 
bearing Jove, to the other gods. But the son of Peleus 
again addressed Atreides with reproachful words, nor de- 
sisted yet from his anger : 

" Thou drunkard, who hast the eyes of a dog, but the 225 
heart of a stag, thou hast never had the courage in thy 



le. Vid. Damm. Lex. in verba, Eustathius refers the de- 
i of the epithet aiytoxoc to a. tradilion, dial Jupiter was 
nursed by a goat, the skin of which lie ever afterwards preserved 
as a memorial stretched upon a shield, which was thence called 
tuyie. 
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mind either to arm thyself to war witli the people, or to g 
into an ambuscade with the chiefs of the Greeks ; for tl 
appears to thee to be death. Truly it is much better, i 

230 the extensive army of the Greeks, to deprive him of I 
rewards, whoever shall speak in opposition to thee, 
king, the devourer of thy people, since thou rulest ov* 
worthless men, — otherwise, thou son of Atreus, thou shouldst 
now have been insolent for the last time. But I will tell 

235 thee, and besides I will swear a mighty oath by this sceptre, 
which will nevermore bear leaves and branches, nor bloom 
again, since the time it left its trunk among the mountains; 
for the axe hath stripped from about it the leaves and bark; 
but now the sons of the Greeks, who are judges, and who 
preserve the laws delivered by Jupiter, bear it in their 

240 hands ; and this will be a great oath to thee, — of a truth, a 
desire for Achilles will at some time come upon all the sons 
ofthe Greeks; and them, though grieved, thou wilt be unable 
to assist, when many fall dead by the hand of Hector, the 
slayer of men. Then thou shalt inwardly tear thy soul in 
rage, because thou didst not honour the most valiant of the 



345 Thus spoke the son of Peleus ; and he cast upon t 
earth his sceptre, adorned with golden studs, and sat down. 
On the other hand, Atreides was raving wilh anger ; but to 
them the sweet-speaking Nestor, the shrill orator of the Py- 
lians, arose, from whose tongue there flowed a speech sweeter 

260 than honey. Over him there had already passed two gene- 
rations of articulate-speaking men, who, in former days 
were brought up and lived with him in delightful Pylus, 
and now he ruled among the third. He with a prudent 
soul harangued them, and said: 

"0 heavens! great sorrow surely comes upon the Grecian 

255 land ; — surely Priam would rejoice, and the sons of Priam, 
and the other Trojans would be vastly delighted in (heir 
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souls, if they heard all this respecting 1 you contending, you, 
who excel the Greeks in council, and in fig-ht. But be 
persuaded ; for you are both younger than 1. Already, in 
my former days, I have associated with men more valiant 260 
even than you, and they, at all events, never undervalued 
me. Never have I seen, nor shall 1 see such heroes as 
Pirithous, and Dryas, shepherd of his people, and Cseneus, 
and Exadins, and the god-like Polyphemus, and Theseus, the 
son of ./Egeus, who resembled the immortals. Truly, these 265 
were brought up the bravest of terrestrial heroes, they were 
the bravest, and fought with the bravest, even with the Cen- 
taurs who dwelt amid the mountains, and terribly slew them. 
With them I associated, having come from Pvlus, far from 270 
the Apian land ; for they invited me, and I fought to the 
utmost of my power; but none of those, who are now 
terrestrial men, could have fought with them. Nevertheless, 
they hearkened to my counsels and obeyed my words. 
But be you also persuaded, since to be persuaded is better; 
neither do you, Ayamemnon, though powerful as you are, 276 
deprive him of the maid, but forbear, as the sons of the 
Greeks first gave her as a reward to him; nor do thou, son 
of PeleuSi seek to strive in opposition to the king; since 
no sceptre- bearing king, to whom Jupiter hath given glory, 
ever equalled him in honour. If thou art more valiant, 
a goddess-mother gave thee birth ; still he is more power- 280 
ful, since he rules over more. Son of Atreus, assuage thy 
wrath; but I will intreat Achilles, who is to all the 

268, $lp<"-v< iEolice for 6r\patv, m the same manner as fUv 
is used for Okav. The word is generally rendered ' Centaurs,' 
who are supposed to be the ancient inhabitants of Thessaly, so 
called airoTov arTtlv roue ruupouc, from their pursuing on horse- 
back a herd of wild bulls and destroying them with their javelins. 

270. The Apian land, — so called from Apia, who rendered 
the Peloponnesus first habitable. 

282. Is generally rendered as above; but there is some 
difficulty with regard to the verb Xtaoopai, which governs only 



Greeks a 
rage." 



nighty bulivark against evil war, to lay aside bis 



285 But him Agamemnon addresed in reply: "Truly, old 
man, thou hast said all this in a manner becoming thee. 
But this man seeks to be superior to all ; he wishes to rule 
and domineer over all, and that he may have to give the 
signal of command, to all, which I do not imagine he will 

200 persuade. And if the everlasting gods have made him a 
warrior, do they, on this account, permit that he should be 
reproachful in his language?" 

But him, interrupting his speech, the godlike Achilles 
answered : " I may indeed be called a coward and a r 
of no esteem, if I shall yield to thee in every tiling whatever 

295 thou shouldest say. Give these orders to others indeed, for 
thou shalt not command me, as I imagine I will no longer 
obey thee. And I will tell thee another thing, and do thou 
lay it to thy consideration,— I will not fight, indeed, on 
account of the damsel, either with Ihee or with any other, since 

300 ye are taking away what you gave me. But of the other 
effects, which I possess at my swift black ship, — of these not 
a tittle shalt thou remove and bear away against my will. 
But come now, make the trial, that these also may know; 
soon shall thv blaek blood flow around my spear." 

305 Having thus contended with disputatious words, they 
arose and dismissed the assembly at the ships of the Greeks. 



se, and therefore AxiXKyi cannot depend on it 
Mr. Trollope renders it thus: Do thou, Atreides, repress your 
rage ; and then I entreat you, to give up your anger against 
Achilles. Vid. Porson on Orest. 663. 

284. ipcoe, properly, a fence, a court-yard, and hence, a 
bulnark, applied to persons. 

306. vijac eiaue;, literally, equal ships. The adjective iitroc 
(poetice for iitoe) is applied liy Homer to four substantives, fiaiQ, 
vavc, n"Tie> and fpijc. So Soiros eio-tjc is used, A. 468, to denote 
that each received an equal portion of dainties ; vtjac ciaag is 
equivalent to vqac looTrXivpnvs, skips having equal sides, denoting 

that 



II 



The son of Peleus went to his tents and well-built ships, 
along with the son of Mencetius and his companions. But 
Atreides launched a swift ship to the sea, and chose twenty 
rowers, and embarked a hecatomb for the god. Leading 
her up, he placed the fair-cheeked daughter of Ghryses on 310 
board, and the wise Ulysses went as pilot. Having em- 
barked, thev sailed along the watery paths. And Aga- 
memnon commanded the people to be purified; and they 
were purified and cast the ablutions into the sea. And, by 
the shore of the unfruitful sea, they sacrificed to Apollo, 315 
perfect hecatombs of bulls and of goats; and the odour 
intermingled with the smoke ascended op* to heaven. 
Thus they were employing themselves throughout the 
army; nor did Agamemnon cease from the contention 
with which he first threatened Achilles. But Talthybius 320 
and Eurybates, who were his heralds and zealous attendants, 
he thus addressed : 

"Go to the tent of Achilles, the son of Peleus, and 
taking hold of her by the hand, lead away the fair-cheeked 
Briseis; and if possibly he will not resign her, I wdl come 
with greater numbers and seize her myself; and this will 325 
even be more bitter for him." 

" So saying, he sent them forth, and added a threatening 
message. And they went against their will along the shore 
of the barren sea, till they arrived at the tents and ships of 
the Myrmidons; and him they found sitting by his tent 
and black ship; nor was Achilles rejoiced when he saw 330 
them. Fearing and reverencing the king, they stood, nor 



that they were perfectly round ; iiaas is applied to Qpivas, X. 336, 
to denote an intelligent and upright mind, being an epithet 
derived metaphorically from the beauty of external shape. 
Some derive daac from tiw, to go, bo that n|a« naas would be 
equivalent to vr/ae Ttopcvrmat, which might apply here but not in 
other cases. Vid. Damm. Lex. in verlto. 
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did they address him, nor speak a word. But be knew 
their business in his miiid, and said : 

* Hail, ye heralds, messengers of Jove and of men 

335 approach, for by me ye are not lo be blamed, but Aga- 
memnon, who has sent you for the damsel Brisei's. But go, 
generous Patroclus, bring forth the maid, and give her to 
them that they may lead her away ; and let them he wit- 
nesses before the happy gods and mortal men, and before 

340 tbe relentless king. But if ever, hereafter, there shall be 
need of me to ward off destructive pestilence from the 
rest — , for he surely raves with pernicious counsels, nor does 
he by any means possess tbe power of surveying at once the 
future and the past, in what manner the Greeks may fight 
for him in safety by their ships." 

**& Thus he spoke. And Patroclus obeyed his beloved 
companion, and brought tbe fair-cheeked daughter of 
Brises from the tent, and gave her to them to lead away ; and 
they returned to the ships of the Greeks. But unwillingh 
did the woman go along with them, whilst Achilles, 

350 removed apart from his companions, sat down on the shore 
of the foaming sea, weeping, and gazing upon the black 
ocean. And many supplications be uttered, with uplifted 
hands, to his beloved modier : 

" Since, mother, thou hast borne me doomed to a 
short existence, surely the loud-thundering Olympic Jove 
ought to have bestowed upon me honour; but now he 

353 hath not honoured me, even in the smallest degree; for, 
truly, the wide-ruling Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, has 



334. The KtjpvKtg were considered sacred, as being de- 
scended from Mercury, their name, according !o the Scholiast, 
was derived from Kijpuij, son of Mercury and Pandrosus, daughter 
of Cecrops. Hence Eurip. Suppl. 120. I'ljpv&v "Epftov. 

841. There is an aposiopesis here. Heyne supplies the 
sense thus : lum ienliet illc r/uam el cut injur'tam fume fecerit. 
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treated me with ignominy, since having himself taken and 
carried it away, lie possesses my reward." 

Thus he spake in tears. But his venerable mother 
heard him, as she sat beside her aged father in the depths 
of the ocean. And swiftly, like n cloud, she rose from the 360 
hoary sea. And she seated herself before him, as he wept, 
soothed him with her hand, addressed herself to him, and 
called him by bis name : 

"Why weepest thou, my son, and what sorrow is come 
upon thy mind? Declare it, nor hide it in thy soul, that we 
both may know it." 

But her, with a heavy sigh, the swift-footed Achilles 365 
addressed : " Thou knowest ; why should I declare these 
matters to thee, who art acquainted with all things? We 
marched against Thebes the sacred city of Eet'ion, and this 
we plundered, and brought hither all the spoil which the 
sons of the Greeks properly divided among themselves, 
and chose the fair-cheeked Chryseis for Atreides. But 370 
afterwards, Chryses, the priest of the far-darting Apollo, 
came to the swift ships of the brazen-coated Greeks, with 
a view to ransom his daughter, and bringing invaluable 
gifts of redemption, and bearing in his hands, on a golden 
sceptre, the garlands of the far-darting Apollo. And he 
entreated all the Greeks, but especially the sons of Atreus, 375 
the two leaders of the people. Then all the other Greeks 
assented both to reverence the priest, and to accept the 
splendid ransoms, but it did not please Agamemnon, the 
son of Atreus in his soul, but he dismissed him with 
disgrace, and added athreatening speech. Wherefore, the 
old man returned in anger ; and Apollo heard him praying, 330 
since he was much beloved of him. And he shot a de- 
structive weapon among the Argives; and the people, one 
after another, now died, whilst the arrows of the god went 
in all directions, throughout the wide army of the Greeks. 
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385 But to us a skilful prophet declared the counsels of Apollo. 
Then I first advised them immediately to appease the god ; 
when anger seized the son of Atreus, and instantly 1 
up, he uttered a threat, which is indeed accomplished ; for 
the black-eyed Greeks send her with a swift ship to Chryses, 

390 and carry presents to the king ; but the heralds are but this 
moment gone from my tent, carrying away the virgin 
daughter of Brises, whom the sons of the Greeks had given 
to me. But do thou, if indeed thou art able, assist thy 
son ; go to Olympus, and intreat Jupiter in my behalf', if at 
any time thou hast pleased the heart of Jove either in word 

395 or in deed. For oft have I heard you boasting in the halls of 
my father, when you said, that you alone, among the im- 
mortals, did ward off unworthy destruction from the cloud- 
collecting son of Saturn, when the other inhabitants of Olym- 

400 pus,Juno, and Neptune, and Pallas Minerva, wished to bind 
him in chains. But you, having come, goddess, de 
livered him from his bonds, by instantly calling up to lofty 
Olympus, him of the hundred hands, whom the gods call 
Briareus, and all men, ^geon, because he was superior 

405 in strength to his father, who then, exulting in glory, sat 
by the son of Saturn, But him the happy gods dreaded, nor 
did they attempt any longer Jove to bind. Recalling now 
this to his remembrance, sit down before him, and embrace 
his knees, if peradventure he will give assistance to the 
Trojans, and drive the Greeks slaughtered before them to 

410 the ships and to the sea, that all may enjoy their king, and 
that the wide-ruling Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, may 
know his fault, that he has dishonoured the most vaJJaj 
of the Greeks." 

Then Thetis pouring down tears, spoke in 
" Alas ! my son, why did I bring thee up, having borne the* 

415 in an evil hour? Would that thou hadst sat by the ships 
without tears, and uninjured, since now thy life is short and o 
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no long continuance. But now, above all others, thy l\fe 
is at once short and full of afflictions ; wherefore have I 
brought thee forth in the halls to an evil fate. But I will 
go to the snow-white Olympus, and communicate this 420 
message to Jove, who delights in thunder, if perchance he 
may be persuaded. But do thou, remaining by the swift 
ships, breathe out thine anger against the Greeks, and 
abstain altogether from the war. For Jupiter went yester- 
day to Oceanus to feast with the blameless /Ethiopians; 
and all the gods attended him. But on the twelfth day he 4^5 
will again return to Olympus. Then I will repair to the 
brazen- founded mansion of Jove, and kneel before him, 
and I think he will be persuaded," 

Having thus spoken she departed ; and left him there 
indignant in his soul, on account of his well-girded spouse, 
whom they had forcibly taken away from him against his 430 
will. But Ulysses came to Chryses, bringing the sacred 
hecatomb. When they had arrived within the profound 
harbour, they furled the sails and stowed them in the black 
ship. The mast they removed to its proper receptacle, 
swiftly lowering it by the braces. But the vessel itself 43«i 
they drove to its station with oars, cast out the anchors, and 
made fast the cables. They landed themselves upon the 
shore of the sea, and disembarked the hecatomb for the 
far-darting Apollo; whilst Chrysels also came from the 
sea-passing ship. Then leading her to the altar, the crafty 440 
Ulysses gave her into the hands of her beloved father, 
and thus addressed him : 

" Chryses, Agamemnon, king of men, has sent me to 
restore thy daughter to thee, and to sacrifice for the Greeks 

423. By the ocean, some understand the river Nile, but 
probably the Southern ocean is meant, near the Western extremity 
of which was the country of the /Ethiopians, Virg. Mn. IV, 480. 
Oceani finem juxta, iolcmqiie i:adentem, ultimas sF.thiopum focus 
tsl. 



a sacred hecatomb to Phoebus, that we may appo; 

445 king, who has now sent the most bitter sorrows upon the 
Argives." 

Having thus spoken, lie gave her into his hands ; but 
with joy he received his beloved daughter; whilst they 
speedily arranged around the well-built altar, the splendid 
hecatomb for the god. Then they washed their hands, 

450 and raised up the salted cakes. But Chryses prayed for 
them, with a loud voice, and uplifted hands: 

"Hear me, silver bow-bearing Apollo, who defendest 
Chrysa, and the glorious Cilia, and dost bravely rule o 
Tenedos, even as thou hast already heard me when I prayed 
to thee. Thou hast honoured me, and done a great injury 

455 to the people of the Greeks. And now also perform this 
my prayer, — ward off now from the Greeks this undeserved 
pestilence." 

Thus he spoke in prayer, and Phofibus Apollo heard 
him. But when they had prayed and thrown down the 
salted cakes, they first drew back the necks of' the victims, 

460 then slew them and skinned them. And they cut off t 
thighs, and covered them with fat, doing it above and 
beneath, and upon them they placed raw pieces of flesh. 
Then the old man burnt them upon cleft wood, and poured 
upon them the sparkling wine, and young men beside him 
held five-pronged forks in their hands. But when the 
thighs were consumed, and they had tasted the entrails, 

465 they cut the rest into small pieces, and pierced them with 
spits, cooked them skilfully and drew them all away. 
And when they had ceased from labour and prepared a. 
feast, they eat, nor was the appetite* of any without an 



461. ZuTTv-xa TToiijnaiTtc, is rendered by Clarke, postquain 
duplicaverunt, which is not very intelligible. Damm : duplici adipc, 
ttaperne ct inferne, hicolvcntes carm-m adokndam in. sacrificio. 
Soma render it, doing it twice over. 
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equal portion. Then when they had removed the desire 
of drink and of food, the boys crowned the goblets with 470 
wine; and, beginning with ci.ips_/r«»i the right, they distri- 
buted them among all. And the youths of the Greeks 
were all day appeasing the god, with singing, chanting the 
joyful pa?an, and celebrating the far-diirling Apollo; and 
as he heard them he was delighted in his soul. But when 
the sun had set, and darkness succeeded, they slept by the 475 
halsers of their ship; and when the rosy-fingered Aurora, 
daughter of morn, appeared, they directed back then- 
course towards the wide army of the Greeks; and the far- 
darting Apollo sent to them a favourable gale, and they 
erected the mast, and unfurled the white sails. The wind 480 
filled the middle of the sail, and the purple wave loudly 
roared around the keel, as the ship scudded along, and she 
bounded forth, cutting her patii through the billows. But 
when they were come to the wide army of the Greeks, they 
drew the black ship upon land, high upon the sand, and 485 
stretched long props beneath her; and then they were 
dispersed amid their tenls and ships. But. the swift-footed 
Achilles, the noble son of Peleus, sitting by the quick- 
moving ships, fomented his rage, nor was he any longer 490 
present in the assembly of illustrious men, nor in war; 
though it grieved his beloved heart by remaining there, 
for he longed for the shout and the battle. But when the 
twelfth morning from that time had arrived, and when the 
everlasting gods, led by Jove, returned in a body to Olym- 495 
pus, Thetis was not forgetful of the charge of her son, but 
she emerged above the wave of the ocean, and at an early 
hour, ascended up to the vast heaven and to Olympus. 
And she found the loud- sounding son of Saturn, sitting 

498, cvpvoTra, either loud-sonnd'tng, or all-seeing, from cvpuc, 
wide, and otj/, a voice, or from evpuc, and owrofuu, to see. It is 
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apart from the rest, on the highest summit of the many- 
600 peaked Olympus. And she sat down before him, and with 
her left hand embraced his knees, while taking hold of his 
beard by the right, she suppliantlv addressed king Joi 
the son of Saturn : 

" O father Jove, if ever I have assisted thee among 
immortals, either by word or by deed, accomplish this my 
505 petition. Honour iny son, who of all others, is doomed to 
the shortest life; but now Agamemnon, king of men, 
dishonoured him; fur having taken and carried off 
reward, he possesses it himself. But do thou honour 

Olympic, counselling Jove. Give victorv for a 
610 the Trojans, that the Greeks may reverence my son 

increase him with honour." 

Thus she spake, but the cloud-compelling Jupiter 
answered not, but sat a long time in silence. Thetis, as 
she had embraced his knees, kept clinging to him still, and 
besought him a second time : 

" Promise to me now truly anil consent, or refuse, 
515 there is no fear in thee; that I may well know how far 
all the goddesses I am the least honoured." 

Then, with a heavy groan, the cloud-compelling Jopi 

addressed her : " Surely, thy deed is pernicious since 

impellest me to give offence to Juno, when she may irrii 

520 me with contumelious language. For thus does she alw; 

contend with me among the immortal gods, and affirm tl 

1 assist the Trojans in battle. But do thou again rel 
lest Juno should perceive thee; and it shall be my 
that I perform these thy prayers. But come, I will 



I 



used in the Jiolic dialect for tvpvairric, as prjTitra, for pijrtErqc, 
yti/iiXrjycpcTa for viijifXijytptrrjs, &c. hence in Latin, we have poela 
from iroiijrije, Athleta from AOXijrijc, &c. The JEolii; genitive 
of these nouns ends in no, in the singular, and in amy, in the 
plural, with the penultima long. 
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to thee with my head that thou mayst believe me. For 625 
this is the greatest pledge from me among the immortals, 
and my promise is neither revocable, fallacious, nor fails of 
its accomplishment, whatever I grant with a nod of my 
head. 

The son of Saturn spako, and nodded with his dark 
brows. But the ambrosial locks of the king were shaken 
upon his immortal head, and he made the vast Olympus 
tremhle. When they had thus deliberated the affair, they 580 
parted. She again leaped down from splendid Olympus 
into the deep sea ; and Jupiter tcent to his own mansion. 
But all the gods rose in a body from their seats to meet 
their father ; nor did any dare to wait as he approached, 
but all stood up to meet him. 535 

Thus he sat down there upon his throne. Nor was 
Juno ignorant when she saw him, that the silver- footed 
Thetis, daughter of the aged god of the sea, had been 
forming plans with him. And immediately, with taunting 
words, she addressed Jupiter the son of Saturn: 

" Which of the gods, thou treacherous one, has been 540 
forming plans with thee? It is ever thy delight, being 
apart from me, to meditate upon and establish clandestine 
counsels ; nor dost thou ever venture to declare to me, with 
a willing mind, a word of what thou wilt resolve." 

Her then the father of men and of gods addressed in 
reply: "Juno, expect not to be acquainted with all my 545 
counsels, for they would be difficult for thee to comprehend, 
although heing my wife. But whatever is becoming for 
thee to know, no one of the gods or men shall know it 
before thee. But what I wish to determine in my mind, 
apart from the gods, do thou neither search into these 
things, nor scrutinize them too closely." a60 



532. hXto, by syncope for aXoro, Ionice for r(Xai 
mid. from aXKofiai, to leap. 



To him again the large-eyed, venerable. Juno replied 
"Thou most severe son of Saturn, what speech hast thi 
uttered 1 Never before have I been much in the habit 
interrogating thee or scrutinizing thy plum ; but much 
thine ease dost thou deliberate whatever counsels thou d< 

555 choose. But now I fear much in my mind, lest the silvt 
footed Thetis, daughter of the aged god of the sea, b 
seduced thee. For early in the morning she sat befo 
thee and embraced thy knees; to whom I strongly sus] 
thou didst, assent that thou wouldst give honour to Achilb 
and destroy many at the ships of the Greeks." 

660 But the cloud- compel ling Jupiter answered her ai 
said: "Wretch, thou art ever suspicious, nor can I ev 
escape thy notice. Thou wilt not however be able to < 
any thing, but thou shalt be the more odious to my rain 
and this shall be the more bitter for thee. And if ti 
matter be thus, it will be agreeable to me. But do tlioi 

565 sit down in silence and obey my command, lest all the gods 
that arc in Olympus may not be able to avail thee against 
me approaching, when 1 shall lay upon thee my invincible 



Thus he spake, and the large-eyed, venerable Jnn 

trembled ; and curbing her passion she sat dowti in silence 

570 whilst the heavenly gods uttered a groan throughout t 

551. fiouirig, from /jouc, nn ox, and taif/, an eye ; /3euc a 
iirjros, when compounded with Other substantives, so us to foni 
descriptive epithets, are taken as mere intensit'we particles, 
noting magnitude. 

561. Sat/jovitj, is one of those words which cannot be ex- 
actly rendered into any other language. It admits of a great 
variety of significations, which must be gathered according to the 
tenour of the context. Damm : Vox plerumquc honor'ifica, stepd 
tauten admixla aliqua admiral/one fort una? vet animi insignioris in 
ulramque partem. 0. 190. Ulysses addresses an individual of 
distinction with Satjxovte, evidently as a term of honour, O prces- 
tans Fir! But m v. 200, we find him applying the same term to 
n soldier in a very different signification, O infelix vir! 
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mansion of Jove, But Vulcan, the renowned artist, began 
to harangue them, agreeably «-ratit"viny hi* beloved mother, 
tlic white-armed Juno : 

" Of a truth there will be pernicious doings, and no 
longer to be tolerated, if for the sake of mortals you con- 
tend in this manner, and excite a tumult among the gods; 57s 
nor will there be any pleasure in a good feast, since worse 
things prevail. But I advise my mother, who is conscious 
of it even herself, to behave in a manner pleasing to my 
beloved father Jove, that he may not chide again, and thus 
disturb our feast. For if the Olympic thunderer choose to 
hurl us down from our seats, — for he is by far the most 500 
powerful. But do thou soothe him with gentle words, 
then immediately the Olympic Jove will become mild to 
us." 

Thus he spake ; and vising, he put a circular double cup 
in the hands of his beloved mother, and thus addressed 585 
her: 

"Grieved as thou art, my mother, endure this, and 
sustain it, lest I see thee, dear as thou art to me, beaten 
before my eyes ; for then, however concerned, I shall be 
unable to aid thee, as the Olympic Jove is hard to be 
resisted. For already, when on a former occasion I 690 
desired to assist thee, he seized me by the foot, and whirled 
me from this sacred threshold. A whole day was I borne 
along, till at sunset I fell in Lemnos, when there was now 

580. There is an elegant aposiopesh here similar to that in 
ver. 135, 342. The sense may be thus supplied : tovto Suvarai 

584. afiftmriWov, according to Datum, is the Bame as the 
uujrtXXoi'. afiipi (soys he) rotunditaicm auiplivris rcntr'is ejus vans 
in circvilu exprimit. Others consider it as the same with the 
ItKvwtXKay, which was a double cup, having a bottom in the 
middle common to both. But others understand by it, a cup with 
two handles, and wider in the body than at the mouth. 

591. Tuayuv, aor. 2, with the Ionic reduplication, from 
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but little life in me. But there the Sintian men immediately 
received me as I fell." 

595 Thus he spake, and the white-armed goddess Juno 
smiled; and smiling", she received the cup from the hand 
of her son. But, beginning on the right, he poured out 
wine for all the other gods, drawing the sweet nectar from 
the goblet. Then an incessant laughter rose among the 

600 happy gods, as they beheld Vulcan ministering to them 
throughout the house. 

Thus then they feasted all the day till the setting of the 
sun; nor was the soul ungratified with an equal portion of 
dainties, or with the beauteous harp, which Apollo 
possessed, or with the Muses, who sang alternately with 
delightful voice. 

605 But when the brilliant lamp of the sun had set, they de- 
parted each to his home to rest, wherever the renowned 
Vulcan, lame in both feet, had built with skilful mind, a 
mansion for each. 

And Jove, the Olympic thunderer, went to his own bed, 
where at fohner times he lay, when sweet sleep came upon 

610 him. He ascended it, and there slept; and close by his 
side, the golden-throned Juno. 

594. Seme? avSpes, the first inhabitants of the isle of 
Lesbos. 

606. kclkkeiovteq, for icaraicciovrcc, from icara/caw, decumbere 
cupio, which is derived from the future of the old verb, larattw, 
Karaicrjerd). In the same manner are formed the desiderative verbs, 
yafiijffeno, nupturio, from yapew, rjeru, nubo, iroXc/iqcrcw, bellore 
gestio, from iroXe/icai, i/aw, helium gero, &c. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Jupiter, mindful of the requests of Thetis, sends a deceitful 
vision to Agamemnon, persuading him to lead the army to 
batUe; but the General, being apprehensive leat the Greeks 
were shaken in their resolution to remain before Troy, contrives 
to make trial of their dispositions by a stratagem. Having 
called a council of the princes, lie first communicates to them 
his design, that he would offer to the soldiers their liberty to 
return to their own land, but that they should be detained if 
the proposal was embraced. He then assembles the whole 
army and moves for a return to Greece, when the soldierB, not 
comprehending his design, joyfully accept the ofl'er, and run to 
prepare for departure. 

Ulysses, at the suggestion of Minerva, manages to detain them, 
and chastises the insolence of Thersitcs. The assembly being 
re-called, Ulysses, Nestor, and Agamemnon, harangue the 
people. After offering up prayers and sacrifice to Jupiter, a 
general muster is made, and the army prepares for battle. 
Here, in a large catalogue, the poet takes occasion to enume- 
rate all the forces of the Greeks and Trojans. 

The lime taken up in this book consists not entirely of a day. 
The scene lies in the Grecian camp, and upon the sea shore; 
towards the end it removes to Troy. 

The other gods indeed and equestrian warriors siept 
all night; but sweet sleep came not upon Jove, for he was 
anxiously meditating in his mind, how he might do honour 
to Achilles, and destroy many at the ships of the Greeks. 



Vers. I. Ijtit oxop wrat, from 'nritot; and topvaau, lo a 
Kopvq, a helmet. 
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5 But this plan appeared best to his mind, to send a pel 
clous dream to Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. 
addressing it, he uttered these winged words: 

** Come, pernicious dream, go to the swift ships oft! 
Greeks; having repaired to the tent of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, be careful to repeat all that I shall chi 
ln thee ; bid him to arm the long-haired Greeks with all their 
forces; for perad venture he may now take the broad-streeted 
city of the Trojans ; for no longer do the immortals, wh< 
inhabit the Olympic mansion?, differ in opinion; since Juni 
15 by her supplication, has bent them all. But evils impel 
over the Trojans." 

Thus he spake, and the dream departed as soon as 
had heard the charge; and forthwith it came to the swii 
ships of the Greeks, and repaired to Agamemnon the son 
of Atreus. But him he found reposing in his tent, and 
20 ambrosial sleep was spread around him. And he stood 
over his head, resembling Nestor, the son of Neleus, whom 
of the old men, Agamemnon mostly honoured. Having 
assumed his image, the divine dream thus addressed him : 

" Dost thou sleep, thou son of the war-like, horse-t 
Atreus? It does not become a man, who is a counsellor, 
25 whose charge nations are entrusted, and who has so many 
cares, to sleep all night. But now pay attention to me with 
speed; for I am a messenger to thee from Jove, who, 
though far distant, has great anxiety and compassion for 
thee. He bids thee to arm the long-haired Greeks in full 
force; for now pcradventure thou mayst take the broad- 
streeted city of the Trojans ; because the immortals, who 
;t0 possess the Olympic mansions, no longer differ in opinion, 
since Juno, by her supplications, has bent them all; and 
evils from Jove impend over the Trojans. But do tin 
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25, rirtTiTpaijiaTfti, lor eniTlTpafifttvo 
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retain this in thy recollection, nor let oblivion seize thee, 
when balmy sleep has left thee." 

Having thus spoken, he departed, and left him there 35 
revolving things in his mind, that were not to be accom- 
plished. For he thought, in his folly, that he would take 
the city of Priam on that day ; nor knew the deeds that 
Jupiter was contriving ; that lie was yet about to heap upon 
the Greeks and Trojans, sorrows and sighings, in hard- 40 
fought battles. And he roused himself from sleep, while 
yet the heavenly voice was poured around him. He sat 
erect, and put on his soft tunic, beautiful and new, and 
threw his large cloak about him. He likewise bound his 
fair sandals on his shining feet, and hung about his shoulders 45 
the silver- studded sword. Then he took his paternal scep- 
tre, ever incorruptible, with which he marched to. the ships 
of the brazen-coated Greeks. 

The goddess Morn ascended the vast Olympus, to report 
the dawn of day to Jove and the other immortals; whilst 50 
he commanded the shrill-voiced heralds to convoke to an 
assembly the long-haired Greeks. These uttered the 
summons, and the people speedily assembled. And first 
he. convened a council of magnanimous old men, at the 
ship of Nestor, the Pylian-bom prince ; and having assem- 
bled them together, he entered with them upon a prudent 55 
consultation : 

I" Hear me, my friends. A heavenly vision came to me 
in my sleep, during the ambrosial night; and it chiefly 
resembled the noble Nestor, in shape, stature, and in person. 
And it stood over my head, and addressed these words to 
me: 'Dost thou sleep, thou son of the war-like, horse- go 
(amine Atreus'f It does not become a counsellor-man, to 
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whose charge nations are entrusted, and who has so many 
cares, to sleep all night. But now pay attention speedily 
to me ; for I am a messenger to thee from Jove, who, 
though far distant, has great anxiety and compassion for 

65 thee. He hids thee to arm the long-haired Greeks in full 
force ; for now, peradventure, Ihou mayst take the broad- 
streeted city of the Trojans, since no longer do the immor- 
tals, who possess the Olympic mansions, differ in their 
opinion; because- Juno, by her supplications, has bent them 
all; and evils from Jove impend over the Trojans. 

70 But do thon retain this in thy recollection. Thus having 
spoken, it fled away on its wings; and deligliit'ul >!i'c*p left 
me. But come, let us consult, how we may arm the son* 
of the Greeks. And first I will try them with my words, 
as far as is proper, and exhort them to fly with their ships 
of many benches; but dispersing yourselves in different 

75 directions among them, 6c ye careful to restrain them with 
your words." 

When he had thus spoken, he sat down. Then among 
them, Nestor, who was king of sandy Pylus, rose, 
prudently harangued and addressed them : 

" My friends, leaders and duels of the Greeks, if any 

80 other of the Greeks had reported this dream, peradventure 
We should have pronounced it to be false, and have rather 
turned away from it, than given credit to it. But now lie, 
who boasts that he is by far the chief in the army, hath seen 
it. Come then, let us see how we may arm the sons of the 
Greeks." 

Having thus spoken, he began to depart from the 

8o sembly; and the sceptered kings arose, and obeyed the 
shepherd of the people, whilst the nations ran to meet him. 



ith 

2 

my 



74. ncAwk-Xiji'c, from ttoXvc and irXijVc, Ionice for kXeic. 
Scliol. TToXwckijiai, TrtiXvMtdi.rpoic, <£ ob iroXi/KWiroit' «Xi)iSte yap 
KfiXovvrai ai rCf iptaoat'TU/v naBllpat. 
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As are the swarms of assembled bees which come ever and 
anon from the hollow rock, and fly in clusters over the 90 
vernal flowers, while some fly in bodies in this direction, 
and some in that ; thus did the numerous nations of these 
march in troops in front of the vast shore to the place of 
assembly. And among them, Fame was inflamed, the mes- 
senger of Jove, inciting them togo, and they were assembled. 85 
The council was in tumult, and the earth groaned under 
them as the people sat down, and there was a bustling 
noise. And nine heralds exclaiming, restrained them, that 
they shoidd desist from their clamour, and listen to the 
princes nourished by Jove. With difficulty, the people 
having at length ceased from their out-cry, sat down and 100 
possessed their seats; when king Agamemnon, rose up, 
holding forth the sceptre, which Vulcan had laboured to 
form. Vulcan gave it to king Jove, the son of Saturn, and 
Jupiter gave it to his messenger, the slayer of Argos ; but 
king Mercury bestowed it upon Pelops, the knight, and 
again Pelops gave it to Atreus, shepherd of the people ; 105 
but Atreus, at his death, left it to Thyestes rich in cattle, 
and lastly, Thyestes left it to be borne by Agamemnon, that 
with it he might rule over many islands, and the whole of 
Argos. Supporting himself by this, he spoke these winged 
words : 

"My friends, Grecian heroes, ministers of Mars, Jupiter, 110 
the son of Saturn, hath entangled me in a heavy calamity. 
Cruel he must be, who formerly made to me a promise and 
confirmed it with a nod, that I should return home having 
destroyed the well-fortified city of Ilium ; but now he has 
formed a malicious fraud, and orders that I should repair, 



103. Ap-ytttpovrji, Mercury, the slayer of Argus, the monster, 
employed by Juno to guard Io. Via*. Ovid. Metatn. I. 610. 

112. <rj(*rXu>e, may be taken either actively or passively ; it 
lias here an active signification. 



inglorious lo Argos, after I have last many of my people. 
115 Thus will it be agreeable to almighty Jove, who has already 
overthrown the summits of many states, and will as yet 
demolish them ; for his power is supreme. But this will 
be disgraceful to be beard among posterity, that such, and 
120 so vast an army of the Greeks vainly waged a fruitless 
war, and fought with men less numerous; but that as yet 
no end of that war has appeared. For if we, Greeks and 
Trojans, were willing to strike a faithful league, and be 
12S both of us numbered ; that wc should select as many Tro- 
jans as are natives of the city; but that we Greeks should 
arrange ourselves into tens, and choose a single man of tlie 
Trojans who might pour out wine for each, many decades 
would indeed be without a pourer out of wine. So vastly 
130 do I say the sons of the Greeks are superior in number to 
the Trojans who inhabit the city. But there are auxiliaries 
from many states, men who brandish the spears, who are a 
great obstacle, and permit me not, as I wish, to destroy the 
well-peopled town. Nine years of mighty Jove have passed 
135 away, whilst the wood of our ships is putrified, and the ca- 
bles are dissolved. But our wives and our infant children 
sit awaiting for us in our halls; and the work for which 

137. ciar, For tlarai, Ionice for i/vrat from ii/iai. 

124. opiua -niara rajinirtc, iclo fcedere Jido ct firmo. The 
phrase hpua Ttfivtw is the same as the Hebrew phrase, karath 
berith, to cut a covenant, and both is derived from the circum- 
stance of cutting the victim in twain, when the Stipulating parties 
passed between the two parts, and imprecated the most dreadful 
curses upon themselves if they violated the covenant The same 
idiom passed from the Greeks into the Romans, who used ferire, 
ccedere, &c. victimas, to signify the ratification of a covenant. 
The English expression, to strike a league, must have sprung from 
the same source. St. Cyril, against Julian, observes that this 
same phraseology was used also fay the Chald;e;ms. It is pro- 
bable that all nations derived it from thcoriginal mode of contracting 
an agreement by offering sacrifice to the gods, Vid, Gen. xv. 
10. 17; Deut. xxix, 12; Josh, ix, 0; Jerem. xxxiv. 18. Also, 
Liv. i. 24. 
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we came hither remains thus unaccomplished. But, come, 
let us all obey as I shall advise; let its depart with our 140 
ships In our beloved native hind, for never shall we take 
the broad-strcoted city of Troy." 

Thus he spake, and disturbed, in iheir breasts, the hearts 
of all throughout the crowd, who had not heard his design. 
And the assembly was all in commotion, like the vast bil- 
lows of the sea, even the Icarian sea, which the East and the 145 
South winds have excited, when rushing upon them from 
the clouds of father Jove; — or as the tempestuous West 
wind, descending violently from above, is wont to move a 
deep corn-field and bend the stalks; — thus was the whole 
assembly moved. Some witli a war-whoop rushed to the 
'■hips, whilst the excited dust rose from beneath their feet; 150 
others exhorted one another to seize the vessels, and launch 
them into the vast ocean, and cleared out the hulks. The 
shout of them about to hasten home ascended up to heaven, 
and they dragged off the scantlings from beneath the ships. 

Then, peradventure, a return in opposition to the will of 155 
fate would have been effected by the Greeks, had not Juno 
addressed this speech to Minerva : 

" Alas ! invincible daughter of the a-gis-bearing Jove, 
shall the Greeks thus fly home over the wide surface of the 
sea to their dear paternal land I And must they leave glory igo 
to Priam, and the Argive Helen to the Trojans, on account 
of whom many of the Greeks have perished before Troy, 
far from their dear paternal land? But go now to the 
people of the brazen-coated Greeks, and restrain every 
man with thy gentle words, nor suffer them to drag into 1C5 
the sea their ships which are impelled on every side." 



1 57. arpuTuvi), from urpuros, arid that from «, pfh), anil rfivh 



1G5. cijac n/KptcXia aa (j, Schol. a/HJiortpiAdcr 
vojicyaz, impelled on both suit's by die oars. 
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Thus she spake, bOr did tlie blue-eyed goddess Minerva 
disobey; but she went, hastening down over llie summits 
of Olympus, and forthwith arrived at the swift ships of the 
Greeks, " Then she found Ulysses, where he stood, a coun- 

170 sellor equal to Jove; nor did he touch his black ship, that 
was well fitted with benches, since sorrow had come upon 
his heart and soul. Rut, .standing by him, the blue-eyed 
Minerva addressed him: 

" Generous son of Laertes, most crafty Ulysses, will 
you thus, embarking in your ship of many benches, 

175 home to your dear paternal hind? And will you leave 
glory to Priam, and the Argive Helen to the Trojans, for 
the sake of whom many of the Greeks have perished at 
Troy, far from the beloved land of their fathers? But go 
now to the people of the Greeks, and do not desist, but 

1«0 restrain every man wilh thy gentle words, nor suffer them 
to drag into the sea their ships that are impelled on every 
side." 

Thus she spake, and lie recognized the voice of the 
goddess who addressed him; and he hurried on inhasle and 
cast from him his cloak ; but the herald Eur) bates, of Ithaca, 

183 who followed him, took it up. And having met Agamem- 
non, the son of Atreus^ he received from him the ever-in- 
corruptible paternal sceptre, with which he went to the 
ships of the brazen-coated Greeks. 

Whatever prince or man of illustrious rank he found, 

he stood beside him and restrained him with gentle words 

190 ■' " My good sir, it does not become thee, to tremble like 

a coward; but rather sit down thyself, and make the other 
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18S. if rim fit.v, k. t. X. When the relative is used de^ 
finitely, it ia joined with the indicative, if indefinitely, and a 
reference is made with the whole proposition to past time, the 
verb, without av, is put in the optative, but if an indefinite 
affirmation is made of sonietliin^ present or future, the verb, with 
av, is placed in the subjunctive. Vid. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 527. 
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people be quiel, for as yet lliou dost not clearly discern 
what the mind of Atreides is. He now tries, and will 
quickly inflict punishment upon the sons of the Greeks. 
We have not all heard what he said in the council ; there- 
lore we must beware, lest in his wrath he may do. some * U5 
mischief to the sons of the Greeks. For the anger of a 
king that is nourished by Jove is mighty ; and, his honour is 
from Jove, yea and counselling .Jupiter loves him." 

But, on the other hand, whatever man of the common 
people he saw or found shouting, him he struck with the 
sceptre, and rebuked in these words: 

"Thou dastardly wretch, sit down quiet and listen to 20O 
the speech of others, who are thy superiors, since thou art 
weak and unwarhke, nor ever to be esteemed in war or in 
council. We Greeks must not all be kings here, for the 
government of many is not good. Let there be one 
chief, one king, to whom the son of the crafty Saturn has 205 
already given a sceptre, and laws, that by them he may 
govern." 

Thus, acting the commander, he directed the army. 
But they rushed back again with tumult to the assembly, 
from the ships and from the tents ; like as when the waves 
of the far-resounding sea roar on the mighty shore, whilst '210 
the deep re-bellows. 

The rest sat down and possessed their seals; hut still 
babbling, Thersites alone, who knew many scurrilous ex- 
pressions in his mind, kept vainly exciting a tumult, not for 
the purpose of contending, with decorum, with the princes, 215 
but to say whatever he was sure would appear ridiculous 
to the Greeks. He was the basest man that came to Ilium. 
He was squint-eyed, and lame of one foot; and his shoulders 
were gibbous and drawn together over his breasl ; whilst 

217- (jtoKh'ir, squinting . Eusialli. 'O tovs o^0«A^((iug fiq 
(|)]0ol>c fX''" / > "^' taTpa/ifxi'iivu from iXnui, tralio.. 
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the upper pari of his head terminated in :i point like a cone, 
and but a few tuj'ts of hair grew upon it. To Achilles am 

220 Ulysses he was especially odious, since he w;is wont 
revile them. But at that time, however, clamouring wilh a 
shrill voice, he poured contumelious insults upon the noble 
Agamemnon; wherefore the Greeks were vehemently en- 
raged with him, and indignant in their souls. But loudly 
shouting, he reproached Agamemnon in this speech: 

225 " Of what now dost thou complain, thou son of Atreus, 
or what dost thou need ? Thy tents are full of brass, and 
in thy tents there are many chosen dames, whom upon thee, 
before all others, we Greeks bestow, whenever we capture 

230 a town. Or, dost thou as yet require gold, which someone 
of the horse-taming Trojans shall bring from Ilium, as a 
ransom for his son, whom I, or some other of the Greeks, 
may bind and lead away captive ? Or a young woman, 
that thou mayst have connexion with her in love, and 
detain her apart for thyself? In no way does it become a 

235 man who is chief in command, to lead the sons of the Greeks 
into calamities. Ah, vile disgrace ! ye dastardly Grecian 
women, no longer Grecian men, let us return home with 
our ships, and hereiet ns leave this man in Troy, to digest 
his rewards, that he may know whether we are any addition 
to Ins power or not, him, I say, who has now dishonoured 

240 Achilles, a man much braver than himself, in that he 
forcibly took, carried ofF, and possesses for himself his 
reward; there is however not much passionate feeling ii 
the soul of Achilles, but he is of a remiss disposition. 






218. rrvyox^oTS, eoarcti, in angustum coeunles ; nom. du; 
perf. part. act. Juice pro tfvvoxV"> TC t lonice pro ovi-axi™", 
t'roin (rufox*«> which is derived liom auvex^i amstrmgo, from 
the root tyu>, habeo. 

219. £ir(Ci|i'i>(tf, from tnav6r.u> to flourish, imperf. tinjy&w, 
and by the insertion of o, tirtivotHor, and wilh the Allic redupU- 
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otherwise, son of Atreus, thou wouldst now for the last 
lime have been guilty of doing an injury." 

Thus spake Thersiles, reviling Agamemnon, shepherd 
of the people. But speedily to him arose the godlike 
Ulysses, anil casting a stern look upon him, he reproved 34S 
him in this severe speech: 

"Loquacious Thersites. although beihg a shrill orator, 
desist, nor seek alone to contend with kings ; for 1 affirm, 
that there is not another mortal man more base than thou, 
of as many as came with the sons of Atreus to Troy. 250 
Wherefore, thou shouldst not harangue, having kings in thy 
mouth, nor heap reproaches upon these, nor watch for their 
return. As yet we do not clearly see how these matters will 
be, whether in prosperity or adversity we sons of the Greeks 
shall return. For this reason thou sittest. down reviling the 255 
son of Atreus, Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, 
because the Grecian heroes bestow upon him many honours, 
whilst thou haranguest in insulling lniigu;ige. But I will 
tell thee what also shall be accomplished — . If ever again 1 
shall find thee playing the fool, as at present, no longer 
may the head of Ulysses remain on his shoulders, and no 260 
more may I be called the father of Telemachus, if I do not 
seize thee, and tear otf thy garments, thy cloak and thy 
tunic, and that which covereth thy nakedness, and drive 
thee from the assembly to the swift ships, weeping and 
beaten with severe blows." 

Thus he spake, and struck him wilii the sceptre on the 265 
back and on the shoulders ; but he bent back his head, 
while the starting tear fell from him, and a bloody tumor 
rose on his back from the golden sceptre. Then he sat 



26C. tcvvdti, Eustatb. airo tov to iviov SvvtjBijyat, i. e. oc- 
ciput reflectendo. In another dace we have t&uftj ti irzaiw, and 
in Virg. Mn. \\. G44. Ltitos huk liasta per amtos acta (remit, 
<hiplii;iU|uc linini (iit/ttjua ilolorc. 



down and trembled, while, — miserable looking object, he 

grieved and wiped away the tears. 
270 The rest, though sorrowful, laughed at biin witl 



e. And thus many ;i 



sat next him, said : 



, looking at the man win 



"Good heavens! of a truth, numberless useful actio) 
has Ulysses already performed, both in giving commence- 
ment to good counsels and in arranging the war; but 
now surely be hath done this by fur the best among the 

275 Greeks, who hath restrained from his babbling this reproach- 
ful insulter. No more will his furious mind again stimulate 
him to revile kings with such contumelious words. 

Thus the multitude spoke; ami Ulysses, destroyer of 
cities, arose, holding forth the sceptre, and beside him 

280 blue-eyed Minerva, having assumed the likeness of a herald, 
charged the people to be silent, that the tirst and the last of 
the sons of Ihe Greeks might together hear his speech, and 
weigh his counsel ; — who then prudently harangued them, 
and Said : 

" King Atreides, of a truth, the Greeks are now willi 

205 to render thee the most disgraceful among articulate-speak- 
ing men; nor will they perform the promise which Ihev 
made, when they came hither from horse-feeding Argos, 
that thou shouldst return having destroyed Ihe well-fortified 
Ilium. For, like young children or hewidowed women, 

20O they wail out to one another their desire of returning home. 
It is truly a hardship for one to return in affliction, when 
hit object h not nvi-um/ilix/u-d ; for even one who is absent 
but a single month from his wife, bewails beside I lis ship of 
many benches, which the wintry storms and a boisterous 

295 sea detain; but over us, remaining here, the ninth year is 
revolving; wherefore 1 am not oll'ended that the Greeks 

275. Xoi/jfrijpu. Scholiast, v/3pwn|ic; according to Eustalli. 

urtajhXot, tntot /'JaXXocro, thai is, verbis iitsi'ctante'm. 
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bewail beside the ships with crooked prows; nevertheless 

il is disgraceful to remain so long and return without ob- 
taining our object. Forbear, my friends, and remain yet 
awhile, that we may know if Calchas foretells the truth or 
not. For this we well know in our minds, and ye all. upon 300 
whom the fates of death have not Affile anrl borne you 
away, Ufi witnesses, that yesterday and the day before yes- 
terday, when the ships of the Greeks were assembled at 
Aulis, to bring evils upon Priam and the Trojans, whilst 
we, about the fountain and the sacred altars, were offering 305 
perfect hecatombs to the immortals, beneath a beauteous 
plane-tree, whence flowed a limpid stream, there a great 
prodigy appeared. A terrible serpent, marked on the 
back with purple spots, which the Olympic Jove himself 
had sent forth to light, gliding from beneath the altar, 
hastily advanced towards the plane-tree. But there, con- 310 
cealed under the leaves, on the highest branch, were eight 
young ones of a sparrow, a tender brood ; and the mother 
which had hatched the brood was the ninth. Then he 
devoured them, piteously shrieking, whilst the mother, 
mourning for her beloved young, hovered about, till 315 
folding himself around her, he seized her, screaming, by 
the wing. But when he had devoured the young of the 
sparrow and herself, the god who had shewed him, made 
him an object of wonder ; for the son of the crafty Saturn 
turned him to a stone, whilst we, as we stood by, wi 
astonished at what was done. In this manner did the 
terrible portents of the gods attend (he hecatombs. But 
Calchas then immediately spoke with prophetic voice: 
Why are ye struck dumb, ye long-haired Greeks? Coun- 



09. a/itp<)a\tos, terrible in appearance, from aficpBui or 
fiipdia, aspieio. 

312. uirojT(jm(orE!,' for vxow£mJ)KOT£S, from the old verb 
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selling Jove lias shewn to us this great prodigy, late, ami 

SSS late in fa accomplished, the glory of which shall never 
perish. As this serpmt devoured the. eight young ones ol 
the sparrow and the sparrow herself, and the mother which 
hatched the brood was the ninth ; so there for a like num- 
ber of years we must wage war, but in the tenth the broad- 

330 streeted city shall we capture.' Thus he spoke, and all of 
which shall now be accomplished. But come, remain here, 
all of you, well-booted Greeks, until we take the great 
city of Priam." 

Thus he spake, and the Greeks uttered a loud shoot, 
applauding the speech of the godlike Ulysses, whilst the 

335 ships round about terribly re-echoed, as the Greeks were 
shouting. Then Nestor, the Gerenian knight, addressed 
them : 

" By heavens, ye talk like infant children, who have 
no care of warlike deeds. What, I ask, will become of 

340 your promises and oaths,? Of a truth, the counsels and the 
cares of men, the agreements confirmed by libations of 
unmixed wine, and the folding of right hands in which we 
trusted, must have been consumed in the fire ; for thus do 
we vainly contend with words, and although being here s 
long a time, we can contrive no remedy for the delay. 
But do thou, son of Atreus, maintaining as before thy 

34a resolution unshaken, command forth the Creeks into hard 
battles; and leave to pine away the one and the other of the 
Greeks who form a separate consultation, (for of their de- 
liberations there shall be no fulfilment,) that we should 
return to Argos, before even we know of a?gis-bear'mg 

350 Jove, whether his promise be a falsehood or not ; for I 
affirm, that the almighty son of Saturn confirmed it by a 



341. afpijroc, lanice for txKparoz, unmixed; for i 
libations the wine was not mixed with water as ivai 



entertainments. 
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nod on that day, when the Greeks embarked in their swift 
shins, about to carry slaughter and destruction to the 
Trojans, as he shot his lightnings to the right, and shewed 
their propitious signs. Let none therefore hasten to return 
home, before each has slept with a wife of the Trojans, and 355 
revenged the rape and the lamentations of Helen. But if 
any one has a vehement desire of returning home, let him 
touch his black ship that is well fitted with benches, that 
he may overtake death and ruin before others. But do 
thou deliberate well, king, and be persuaded by 360 
another; the advice which I shall offer is not to be rejected. 
Divide out the troops, Agamemnon, into their tribes and 
wards, that wards may support wards, and tribes support 
tribes. And if thou shouldst thus act, and should the 
Greeks obey thee, thou shalt then know which of the leaders 305 
and which of the soldiers is a coward, and which of them 
is brave ; for they shall fight by themselves ; — and also learn 
whether by divine interposition thou shalt not capture the 
city, or by the cowardice of the troops and the unskilfulness 
of war." 

But king Agamemnon addressed him in reply: 
" Truly, old man, thou excellest the sons of the Greeks in 370 
council. Would to father Jupiter, Minerva and Apollo, 
that of the Greeks 1 possessed ten such counsellors ! For 
then quickly would the city of king Priam fall, captured 
and destroyed by our bands. But the a?gis-bearing Jove, 375 
the son of Saturn, hath brought sorrow upon me, who casts 
me into fruitless litigations and disputes. For I and 
Achilles have contended about a maid, with opposing 
words; and I commenced the hostility. But if ever again 
we shall agree in our counsel, then no longer shall there be 
a reprieve of evil to the Trojans, no, not for a moment. 3t)0 
But now take refreshment, that we may join the battle. 

381. The early Greeks seem to have had three meals in the 
Jay, the apurror, jentaculum, o> breakfast, the fotnvey, prandium. 
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Let every m;m sharpen well I lib spear, and well adapt his 
shield; let liim give a feed lo Ids swift-fooled horses, niul 
closely examining his chariot on every side, let him prepare 
38fi for war; that we may contend all day in horrid war ; for 
there shall be no respite, no, not for a moment, unless 
night coming on shall separata the ardour of heroes, The 
thong of the man-protecting shield of each shall sweat 
around his breast, and his hand shall be weary about the 
390 sword. And whomsoever I shall perceive desirous of 
tarrying by the ships of crooked prows, it will not be pos- 
sible for him afterwards to escape the dogs and the fowls 
of the air." 

Thus he spake, and the Greeks shontcd aloud, like a 
395 wave upon the deep shore, when the South wind blowing 
shall dash it against a projecting rock, which the billows 
never quit, under any winds when they arise in this or in that 
direction. And rising up, they rushed forth, and were 
dispersed among the ships. They kindled fires in their 
tents and took refreshments. And they sacrificed, the one 
400 to this, the other to that of the everlasting gods, praying 
that they might escape death and the peril of war. But 
Agamemnon, king of men, offered up a fat ox, of five 
years old, to the all-powerful son of -Saturn, and invited to 
him the sages, the chiefs of all the Greeks ; first of all, 



or dinner, and the fyjirov, ctena, or supper. Apiarov is so called, 
quasi aopiorov rt w, utpote aopiarov Kara natfuiv, or because it is 
prepared for those going out, ?rpoc mv Apia, to war, or it is 
derived from the word apai, because die ancients never took 
tbeir apiarov without oflering up prayers to the gods. The 
Zuicvov is considered by some, the same as the supper, so called art 
raiy vovur Biavairavei, but the commentators on Homer take notice 
of two Sciwra, the one a ftcai}pj3piyov t/ifipuifia, or dinner, (he 
other a wpu'ivov tftflpupa, which answers to our bmi/d ambor, and 
so called, quasi /iff)' 6 icoviiv hi. Athen. lib. 7. speaks of vvKrepiva 
htirva as distinguished from other envra, Eustathius derives 
Sopwov, wapa rvv f opv wmm* ', q. d. cv f! Sopv wavei, in which the 
tpcnr h at rat. 
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Nestor, anil prince Idomeneus ; anil next ilio two Ajaxes, 405 
and the son of Tydeus, and then Ulysses, who watt equal to 
Jove in counsel. Gut Menelaus, excelling in the shout, 
came of his own accord, for he knew in his mind how his 
brother toiled. Then they stood round the ox, and raised 410 
up the salted cakes, whilst king Agamemnon offered up 
this prayer for them : 

"Most mighty, most glorious Jove, thou who gafJiercBt 
the dark clouds, and dwcllest in the air, grant that the sun 
may not set, nor darkness come, before 1 overthrow the 
glittering palace of Priam and burn its gates with hostile 41 i 
fire ; ami till I tear off from his breast the tunic of Hector, 
broken bv the sword, whilst many of his companions, 
headlong in the dust, shall bite the earth around him." 

Thus he prayed, but the son of Saturn did not then 
assent, yet accepted he the sacrifice, and increased tin- 420 
mighty toil. But when they had supplicated, and cjut 
down the salted cakes, they first drew back tlie neck oj'the 
victim, then cut its throat and skinned it, next cut off its 
thighs, and covered them with fat, hiving it on doubly, 
and over them they placed raw pieces of tlesh ; and these 425 
they consumed with cleft wood without leaves. Then 
piercing the entrails with spits they held them over the 
fire. But when the thighs were consumed anil they had 
lasted the entrails, they divided the rest into small pieces, 
and skilfully dressed them, and drew the wliole away. 
And when they had ceased from labour, and prepared the 430 
victuals, they feasted, nor was the appetite without an 
equal portion of dainties. And when tliev had removed the 
desire of drink and of food, then Nestor, the Gerenian 
knight, began his harangue to them : 

418. fir) irpif en ifiktov £vvat ; mme such verb, as toe or 
TroiijiToy is to be supplied here. This ellipse tVeepiemty happens 
in Ionic writers ; Thus, Herod. V. 105. iJ Ztu, iicytrioOat pm 
AOqcaiouc TtaaaOat. 
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" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of 

435 men, here no more let ns waste our time in words, nor any 
longer defer the work, which the god shall put into our 
hands. But come, let the heralds make their proclamations, 
and assemble the people of the brazen-coated Greeks at the 
ships; and let us, thus assembled, go through the wide 

440 army of the Greeks, that we may the sooner excite keen 
battle." 

Thus he spoke, nor did Agamemnon, king of men, 
disobey, but immediately he commanded the shrill-voiced 
heralds to call the long-haired Greeks to battle. These 
uttered their proclamations, and the people were speedily 

445 assembled, and the princes that were brought up by Jove, 
hastened to draw them up in array ; and among them was 
the blue-eyed Minerva, bearing the precious aegis, that 
grows not old and is immortal, from which were suspended 
a hundred golden fringes, all well-woven, and each of the 

450 value of an hecatomb. With this she violently rushed on, 
and ran through the people of the Greeks, exciting them 
to advance ; and she roused the vigour of each in his breast, 
that they might war and fight unceasingly. Then, instantly, 
war became sweeter to them, than to return in their hollow 
ships to the dear land of their fathers. 

455 As when a devouring fire consumes a vast forest on the 
summits of a mountain, the blaze is seen from afar ; — thus, 
as they advanced, the glittering splendour of their beaute- 
ous arms ascended through the air to heaven. 

And, as when in the Asian meadow, by the streams of 

460 Cayster, many tribes of winged birds, geese, cranes, or 



450. xattyaaoovaa, occulta cum impetu irruendi intendens 
acritcr. iratQaaaui is derived from fau, which is the root of ipaaaio ; 
by redoubling the first syllable and changing the aspirate into 
S ten i us, tjiaaooi becomes -ampaaatd, and (hen by inserting an t, we 
have -navpaaaai. It denotes cyllvutTiiu^C^ «<u mujiayus rip/idf, 
ftirenter el aperte irruere. Vid. Damm. Lex. in voce. 









long-necked swans, fly here and there, exulting in their 
wings, whilst the meadow resounds as they alight, the one 
before the other, with clangour;— so did the many nations 
of these pour themselves forth from the ships, and from the 405 
tents, into the plain of Seamander. But the earth, fearfully 
re-echoed under the tread of them, and of the horses; 
whilst myriads stood on the flowery vale of Seamander, 
as numerous as are the leaves and flowers in the spring. 

Like the many tribes of swarming flics, which wander 
round the shepherd's fold in the vernal season, when the 470 
milk moistens the pails ; — so numerous did the long-haired 
Greeks stand, against the Trojans, on the plain, eagerly 
desiring to destroy them. 

And, as goat-herds easily separate the extensive flocks 
of goats, when they have been mixed in the pasture, — so did 475 
the generals marshal these in array, that tbey might ad- 
vance to battle. But, among them, was king Agamem- 
non, with his eyes and head like Jove, who delights in 
thunder, with his belt like Mars, and his breast like Nep- 
tune. 

As the bull is by far the most conspicuous in the herd, 480 
since he excels the collected cattle; — such on that day did 
Jove render Atreides, distinguished and excelling among 
many heroes. 

Declare to me now, ye Muses, who possess the Olympic 
mansions, (for ye are goddesses, and are ever present, and 485 
know all things, whilst we hear but a rumour, and are 
acquainted witli nothing,) who were the leaders and the 
chiefs of the Greeks. For, I could not mention nor reckon 
their number, even though I had ten tongues and ten 490 

461. Aatui Ionicfi for Aatov. There was a meadow on the 
banks of the Cayster, so called, from Asms, a king of Lydia, and 
from whom the Lydiam suppose Asia derived its name. This 
line is imitated by Vivg. Georg. I. 383. Jam varias pclagi valu- 
cres, et qua: Asia circum dukibus in slagnis rimantur prata 
Caystri. 
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mouths, a voice un break able, and a lieart of brass, — did nut 
tile Olympic Muses, daughters of the egw-bearing Jove, 
remind me of how many came to Ilium. I will now 
rehearse the commanders of the uliins, and all the vessels : 
S^^ Peneleus and Lei'tus, and Arcesilaus, and Prothoenor 
and Clonius, commanded the Boeotians; those who inhabit- 
ed Hyria, and the rocky Aulis, Schosnus, Scolus, and the 
ridgy Eteonus, Thespta, Gra?a, and the spacious Mycales- 

sus; and those who dwelt at Harma, llesium, and Erytnra', 
who possessed Eleon, Hyla, and Peteon, Ocalea, and the 
well-built town of Medeon, Copa*, Eutresis, and Thisbc, 
abounding intloves; and those who held Coronea, Haliar- 

a tos, full of herbs, and Plauea, who inhabited Giissas, and 
who held llypotheba?, a well-built town, and sacred On- 
ehestiis, a beauteous grove dedicated to Neptune; and those 
who possessed Arne, abounding in grapes, Midea, glorious 
Nisa, and the farthest Anthedon, Of these went fifty 

) vessels, and in each a hundred and twenty young men of 
the B<eotians embarked. 

But others inhabited Aspledon, and the Minyeian Or- 
chomenus; these Ascalaphus and lal menus commanded, 
sons of Mars, whom Astyochc, a chaste virgin, having a 
cended to the top of the house, in the mansion of Actor, 

i the son of Azeus, bore to valiant Mars; for he had lain 
with tier id secret. Thirty hollow ships, belonging to these, 
advanced in order. 

But Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of the magnani- 
mous I p hit us, son of Nauboles, commanded the Pboceans; 

1 those who possessed Cyparissus and rocky Python, and 
glorious Crissa, and Daulis, and Panopia; and those who 
inhabited the country round Anemoria and Hyanipolis, who 



499. 'Ap/ia, so called from ipfia, the chariot of Ampliiaraus, 
who was there swallowed by the earth. It was hence s 
called XcKTpa Aftfiapaov. Strabo IX. p. 27!). 
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dwelt by the noble river of Cephisus, and who possessed 
Libra, near the source of the Cephisus. With these forty 
black ships followed. These wheeling' round, formed the 
ranks of the Phoecans, and they were posted in arms next 525 
the Boeotians on the left. 

But swift Ajax, the son of Odeus, commanded the Lo- 
crians; (he was less, and not near so large, but far less, 
than the Telamonian Ajax ; he was a little man, wearing a 
corslet of linen, but excelled in the use of the spear among- 530 
all the Greeks and Aelueans.) those who inhabited Cynus, 
Opoeis, Calliarus, Besse, Scarphe, and lovely Angciae, 
Tarphe and Thronium, around the streams of Boagrius. 
And with him followed forty black ships of tiie Locrians, 
who dwell beyond sacred Eubcea, 535 

Next came the Abantes, breathing strength, who 
possessed Euboea, Chalcis, Erctria, Histia?a, abounding in 
grapes, maritime Cerinthus, and the lofty town of Dium, 
and those who possessed Carystus and inhabit Styr. The 540 
leader of these was Elphenor, branch of Mars, the son of 
Chalcodon, the chief of the magnanimous Abantes. With 
him followed the Abantes, who had their hair hanging 
down behind them, warriors trained with ashen spears to 
tear offthe corslets of the enemy from around their breasts; 54S 
and with him followed forty black ships. 

Next those who possessed Athens, a well-built town, 
the people of the high-minded Erechtheus, whom Minerva, 
daughter of Jove, in former time sustained, (but whom the 
gracious earth brought forth) and placed at Athens, in her 
own rich temple ; where the youths of the Athenians, in 550 
revolving years, appease her with bulls and with goats. 

548. ori6ey ko/j quite e. These people shaved the fore part of 
their heads, that their enemies might not be able to seize them 
by the hair. Vid. Pint, in The*, vita. 

550, 551. Eustathius and others suppose, that these lines 
refer to the least of the Paruttkwtea, width was celebrated every 
fifth year. 
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Them, Mcnestheus, son of Petcus, led. To him there was 
never a terrestrial man equal in marshalling; horses anil 

555 shielded men ; Nestor alone disputed the priority with him, 
since he was his superior in age. And with him followed 
fifty black ships. 

But Ajax brought twelve ships from Salamis, and 
having led them up, he posted them where stood the 
columns of the Athenians. 

56o Next those who possessed Argos, and the well- fortified 
Tiryns, Hermione, and Asine, having a profound bay, 
Trcezene, Eionse, and Epidaurus, abounding in vines; and 
the youths of the Greeks who held JEgina, and Mases. 
These, Diomede, strenuous in the shout of'trar, and Sthe- 
nelus, beloved son of glorious Capancus, led ; and 

5C5 with them, as a third, went Eiiryalus, a godlike man, the 
son of king Mecisteus, who was son of Talai'anus. But 
Diomede, strenuous in the shout of war, was chief in 
command. With these followed eighty black ships. 

Next those who possessed Mycenae, a well-built town, 

670 and the wealthy Corinth, and well-fortified Cleona?, and 
inhabited Orncia 1 , the pleasant Arathyrea, and Sicyon, 
where first Adrastus reigned ; likewise those who possessed 
Hyperesie, the lofty Gonoessa, and Pellene, and inhabited 

575 jEgium, along all the maratime coast, and around spacious 
Helice. A hundred ships of these did king Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus command; with him came by far the 
most numerous and the most valiant troops. And he put 
on his glittering mail, exulting in Ins glory, — that he was 

600 conspicuous among all the heroes, because he was chief, and 
led by far the most numerous forces. 

Next those who held the vast hollow Laccdremon, and 



578. vupoita, from vtitpoifi, dazzling, which is compounded of 
mi, a negative particle, and opnw, to see. Damm : Qui ob Jul- 
gorem suum se aspici non palilur. 

581. KijThicairar, large, from Kjp-os, a whale, or any other 
large sea- fish. 
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inhabit Pilaris, anil Sparta, anil Messa abounding in doves, 
andBryseiat, andthelovely Augeiai; who possessed Amyclas 
and Helos, a maritime town, and those who possessed Laas, 5R5 
and dwelt around (Etylus. His brother Menclaus, strenuous 
in the shout of war, commanded sixty ships of these, 
which were armed apart ; and among them he went, relying 
on his valour, urging them forth to war; for, above all, he 
was desirous to revenge the rape and the sighs of Helen. 590 

Next those who inhabited Pylus, and the lovely Arene, 
and dwelt by Thryus and the ford Alphajus, the well-built 
^Epy, Cyparisseis, Amphigenia, Ptelius, Helos and 
Dorion ; where the Muses caused Thamyris, the Thracian, 695 
to cease from his singing, as they met him coming from 
(Echalia, from Eurytus, the (Echalian; for he boastingly 
affirmed, that he would bear off the palm, even though the 
Muses themselves, the daughters of the fegis-bearing Jove, 
should sing against him ; but they, in their anger, struck coo 
him blind, deprived him of his divine song, and caused him 
to forget the use of the harp. These, Nestor, the Gerenian 
Knight, commanded, with whom ninety hollow ships 
advanced in order. 

Nest those who possessed Arcadia, by the foot of the 
lofty mountain of Cyllene, near the tomb of jEpytus, where 
men fight hand in hand, and who dwell at Phencus and 00a 
Orchomenus, abounding in sheep, Ripe, Stratia, and 
windy Enispe, who held Tegea, and lovely Mantinea, 
possessed Stymphelus, and inhabited Parrhasla. These 
king Agapenor, the son of Anc<eus, commanded, with sixty 
ships, and, on board each vessel, went many Arcadian men, 010 
skilful in war. For, Agamemnon, son of Atreus, king of 
men, had himself, supplied them with well-beuchcd ships 
that they might cross over the dark sea ; since they did not 
concern themselves about naval affairs. 

Next, those who inhabited Buprasium and noble Elis, eiS 
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mikI the territory which Hyrmina and farthest Myrsinns, the 
rock Oletiia ami Alisium, contain between them. Of these 
there were four leaders; and ten swift ships followed each 
e - u man, and many Epianswere onboard. For, some of them, 
Amphimachus and Thalpius led, the one, the son of Ctea- 
tus, the other, the son of Eurytus, who was son of Actor ; 
others, the valiant Diores, son of Amarvncens, led ; whilst 
the godlike Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes, who was son of 
Augeias, commanded the fourth division. 
625 Nest, those from Dulichiimi, and the sacred islands of 
the Eehinades, that are situated beyond the sea, which is 
opposite Elis. These, Meges, the son of Pbylens, com- 
manded, a rival of Mars, whom Phyleus, a knight beloved 
of .love, begot; who, enraged with his fadier, had formerly 

G30 migrated to Dulicbium And with him forty black ships 
followed. 

But, Ulysses led the magnanimous Ccphallcnians, those 
who possessed Ithaca, and Neritus, abounding in leaves 
which arc shaken, who inhabited Crocylea, and rugged 
jEgilipa, who held Zacvnthus, dwelt around Samos, who 

035 possessed Epirus, and peopled the opposite regions. These 

Ulysses commanded, a counsellor equal to Jove; and with 

him followed twelve ships with prows dyed with vernulion 

But Thoas, the son of Andramion, commanded the 

jEtolians; those who inhabited Pleuron, Olenos, Pylene, 

640 Chalcis, on the sea coast, and the rocky Calydon. For 
the sons of the magnanimous (Eneus were no more, nor did 
he himself survive, and the yellow jMeleager was dead. To 

629. irarpi ^oXiuOtic, is rendered by some, on account of the 
anger of his father, Phyleus was the son of Augcas, to whose 
treachery, in refusing to u}\e the promised reward to Hercules, 
he bore witness. Vid. Apollod. Biblioth. II. 5. 5. 

C37. //iXroirnpijoi, having red cheeks, from fii\ros, termilioH, 
and jrapttQ, a cheek. Eustath. jiiXroe yfiuftn laTlv tprflpov. 

642. Eavfloc MeXtaypoEt die name is derived from ficktt, curie 
est, and aypa, venatio. He was son of iEneus, king of Calydon, 

and 
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To him, therefore, supreme power was entrusted Ihat he 
might rule over the ./Etolians. And with him forty black 
ships followed. 

But Idomeneiis, renowned in the use of the spear, led 645 
the Cretans, who possessed Omissus. Gortyn, fortified with 
walls, Lyctus, Miletus, and chalky Lycastns, Phaestus, 
Rhytius, well-inhabited towns, and others who dwelt around 
the hundrcd-citied Crete. These, Idomeneiis, renowned 050 
with the spear, and Meriones, the rival of man-slaying 
Mars, led. And with them followed eighty black ships. 

Tlepolemus, the son of Hercules, brave and mighty, 
led from Rhodes, nine ships of the illustrious Rhodians, 
who inhabited Rhodes, divided into three districts, Lindus, 65. r i 
talyssus, and chalky Camirus. These, Tlepolemus, re- 
nowned with the spear, led, whom Astyocheia bore to 
mighty Hercules, she whom he brought from Ephyre, from 
the river Sellcis, where he had laid waste many cities of Gb'O 
Jove-supported youths. But Tlepolemus, when he had 
been brought up in the well-framed house, forthwith slew 
the beloved uncle of his father, the aged Licvmnius, branch 
of Mars. And immediately he built ships, and when he 
had collected a great force, he took his flight over the sea; 0G5 
for the other sons and grandsons of the mighty Hercules 



and Ahhsea ; when he was newly born, his mother heard the 
Fates, who sac by the lire, saying, the child should live till that 
billet, which one of them laid in the fire, was consumed. Cpon 
which they departed, and his motber immediately extinguished 
the stick, and laid it up carefully. When he was grown up, he 
killed the Calydonian boar, a prodigious monster, which Diana 
had sent to ravage the lands of his father, and [ire sen ted the head 
of it to Atalanta, the daughter of Jasius, king of the Argives; 
for this, his uncles, on the mother side, were so much incensed, 
that they offered to take away the head from the princess, and 
he, opposing their violence, slew them in the conflict, which so 
irritated his mother that she burned die billet, and presently, 
Meleager was seized with a burning fever and died. Vid. Ov. 
Met. VIII. 270. et seqq. 
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threatened him. But wandering and enduring hardships, 
he arrived in Rhodes, Those separated into three divisions, 
dwelt by tribes, and were beloved of Jove, who rules over 

070 gods and men ; and the son of Saturn [toured abundant 
wealth upon them. 

Nireus next led three equal ships from Symc; — Nireus, 
the son of Aglaia and king Charops; — Nireus, who, next 
to the illustrious son of Pcleus, was the handsomest man of 

07o all the Greeks who came to Ilium. But he was effeminate, 
and a small force followed him. 

Next, those who possessed Nisyrus, Crapathus, Casus, 
Cos, the city of Eurypylus, and the Calydnean isles. 
These, Phidippus and Antiphus commanded, the two si 

080 of Thessalus, the king, the son of Hercules. Of these thirty 
hollow ships advanced in order. 

And now with regard to those, as many as dwelt at the 
Pel asfri an Argos, who inhabited Alus, Alope, andTrechin, 
possessed Phthia and Hellas, abounding in beautiful women, 
and were called Myrmidons, Hellenes, and Achaeans ; of 

tif)5 fifty ships belonging to these, Achilles was the commander. 
But they were unmindful of horrid-sounding war, as there 
was none who might lead them to their ranks; for the 
swift-footed Achilles lay at his ships, indignant for the loss 
of the maid, the fair-haired daughter of Brises, whom he had 

000 carried away from Lyrnessus, after he had endured many 
toils, and laid waste Lyrnessus and the walls of Thebe; when, 
moreover, he smote Mynes and Epistrophus, the warriors, 
sons of Euemis, the king, the son of Selepius. For the 
sake of her he lay in sorrow, but was soon to rise again. 

095 Next, those who possessed Phylace and flowery Pyr- 



671. Nireus, being wholly deficient in warlike courage 
never appears in the field of action. 

081. IltXaoyii'oi' Apyoc, so called to distinguish it from die 
Acliaian Argos in Peloponnesus, v. 559. 
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rhasus, a region sacred to Ceres, lion, mother of Hocks. 
maritime Antron, and Pteleits abounding in herbs. These 
the warlike Protesilaus commanded while he lived ; but now 
the dark earth covered him. His wife with both her cheeks 
lacerated, and his house but half completed were left at 70O 
Phylacc; but him, a Dardan slew, as he was leaping from 
bis ship by far the first of the Greeks. And though they 
mourned for their own general, nevertheless they were not 
without leaders ; for Podarces, sprout of Mars, marshalled 
them, the son of lphiclus, son of Phylacus, rich in flocks, 705 
the younger brother of the magnanimous Protesilaus; for 
the warlike hero Protesilaus was both older and more 
valiant ; still the people, though they longed for him who 
was brave, were in no want of a leader. With him 
followed forty black ships. 710 

Next, those who dwelt at Phera, by the Bcebean lake, 
at Bcebe, Glaphyrse, and well built Iaolchus. Eleven 
ships belonging to them, Eumelus, the beloved son of 
Admetus, commanded, whom Alcestis, loveliest of women, 715 
fairest of the daughters of Pelias, bore to Admetus. 

Next, those who inhabited Methone, and Thaumacia, 
and possessed Melibtea, and rugged Olizon. Seven ships 
belonging to these, Philoctetes, skilful in the use of the 
bow.commanded; and in each fifty rowers had embarked, 720 



700. afiiju^pv^tK, from afitjii and tipvin-M, tojlay. 

701. lap.oc; i;fiirtAi]c, Schol. ?jtoi aTCtvoG, afrfpij)ii)vos tov 
L-ijiou Thiv ica-noThiv , ij (ij-fXiiwrof. /3(Xtiov it upijaOai SjfUTiKri 
Sm to jitt ycyoviiKora Trai&ig ttXeuo-iii. That is, either a house 
without children, a house deprived of the master or the mistress, 
or a house that is not finished. The first of these interpretations 
is most generally adopted. Marriage is frequently called rtXoc, 
and married persons 01 tcKhoi. Eustalh. rfXoe b yiyce, iiBcv tc- 
Ximjuc roue ycya/tijeoras cXtyov. Thus in the Odyssey we have, 
rcXoc Oa\[pmt) yay.010 ; and in iEschylus nrlpos riXetcu dui/ia, 
and still more similar iri Valerius Flaceus, conjux misenmtla Ca'ko 
Linguiiur, etprimo domus imperfecta cubili. 
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well knowing how to tight bravely with hows. But lie lay, 
suffering severe pains, in the divine island of Lemnos, where 
the sons of the Greeks left him, afflicted with a bad ulcer, 
from the bite of a deadly snake. There he lay in distress, 

725 but the Greeks, at the ships of king Philoctetes, were soon 
to remember him; nor were they without a commander, 
though they longed for their chief; for Medon, an 
illegitimate son of Oileus, marshalled them, whom Rhena 
bore to Oileus, destroyer of cities. 

Next, those who possessed Tricca, and mountainous 

730 Ithome, and held (Echalia, the city of Eurytus, the 
CEchalian. These, the two sons of iEscuhiphis, Poilalirius 
and Machaon, skilful surgeons, commanded; and with 
them thirty hollow ships advanced in order. 

Next, those who possessed Ormenium and the fountain 
of Hyperea, and dwelt at Asterium and the white summits 

735 of Titan. These, Eurypylus, the illustrious son of Euav 
mon, commanded ; and with him followed forty black 
ships. 

Next, those who held Argissa, and inhabited Gyrtone, 
Orthe, Eleone and the white city of Oloosson. These, 

740 likewise, the resolute warrior, Polypcetus, led, the son of 
Pirithous, whom the immortal Jove begot; him, the 
illustrious Hippodamia bore to Pirithous on that day when 
he punished the shaggy Centaurs, expelled them from 

745 Pelion, and drove them to the jEthices, He was not alone, 
for with him was Leontcus, branch of Mars, the son of 
high-minded Coronus, the son of Cseneus. With thorn 
followed forty black ships. 



729. KXdjfiaKottreav, craggy and ) 
K\ujianes, i. C. roirot xat Xotpot uj/fjXot, werpuJuc i^oyrco avaflauct^. 
It is an epithet of a town built on a craggy hill, and very difficult 
of access. 

742. kXvtoc, by the Schema Atticum for tXvrn. Vid. Malth. 
Gf, Gr. §. 116. Obs. G. &c. 
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But Gunetis led from (.'yphus two and twenty ships. 
With him followed the Enienes, and the Persbi firm in 
battle, those who had fixed their abode around wintry 7S0 
Dodona, and who cultivated the fields around agreeable 
Titaresius, which disuml)nii-iii'i its fixir-flowiiig stream inio the 
Peneus. But it mixes not itself with the silver-eddied 
Peneus, but floats on its surface, like oil; for it is a 
branch of the water of Styx, the awful oath. 7M 

And Prothous, son of Tenthredon, commanded the 
Magnesians, who dwelt around Peneus, and Pclion abound- 
ing in leaves. These, the swift Prothous led, and with him 
followed forty black ships. 

These then were the leaders and chiefs of the Greeks. 700 
But tell me, O Muse, which was by far the best of the 
heroes themselves and horses, who followed the sons of 
Atreus. By far the best mares were those of the grandson of 
Pheres, which Eumelus drove, swift as birds, having their 
manes of the same colour, and being of the same age, and 705 
equal at the back by measurement ; which the silver bow- 
bearing Apollo bred in Pieria, both females bearing the 
terror of war. But of the heroes, by far the mightiest 
was the Telamonian Ajax, as long as Achillea remained in 
anger; for he was by far the most valiant, as well as the 770 
horses which bore the illustrious son of Peleus. But he 
lay at the sea-passing ships of crooked prows, breathing 
out anger against A gamemnon, shepherd of the people, the 
son of Atreus, whilst his soldiers delighted themselves by 
the shore of the sea by hurling quoits, javelins, and arrows, 
id the horses stood, each by his own chariot, feeding upon 77a 



751. iftprov Tirnpijiriov. Herodotus VI, 74, relates tliat 
there was a fountain named Styx, in Arcadia, by which the 
lople of this country used to swear. Probably the Tin 
lad its source near this fountain. 

765. orptjfas, DiETtag, for hfiouiTpi)(t'<:, n/iotrEnc. 
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lotiis, and the fenny parsley, and the well-covered cars lay 
in the tents oftlieir possessors, whilst they wandered them- 
selves in different directions throughout the army, longing 
for their warlike chief, and engaged not in the battle. 

780 The troops then advanced, and appeared as if the whole 
earth was in flames, and the ground uttered a groan be- 
neath them, as if to Jove who delighteth in thunder, when, 
in his anger, he strikes the earth near Typhon, among the 
Arimi, where they report the bed of Typhon to be; — thus, as 

785 they were advancing, and passed with great speed over the 
plain, the earth loudly groaned beneath their feet. 

But Iris, swift as the wind, a messenger from ajgis-bear- 
ing Jove, came with the sad intelligence to the Trojans, as 
they were, old and young, all assembled together, holding 

790 a meeting by the gates of Priam. Standing near them, 
the swift-footed Iris addressed them. But she assimilated 
her voice to that of Polites, the son of Priam, who, relying 
on his speed, sat as a sentinel for the Trojans, on the sum- 
mit of the tomb of the aged iEsyetes, observing when the 
Greeks advanced from their ships. Having assumed his 

796 likeness, the swift-footed Iris said: 

Endless words are ever agreeable to thee, old man, 
formerly in the time of peace, but now an inevitable war 
has arisen. Of a truth I have often already gone into bat- 
tles of heroes, but such and so numerous an army I have 

800 never seen ; for, like many leaves or sand, they advance, 
about to fight around the city. Hector, thee particularly 
I advise to act in this manner. There are many allies in 






782. aptyi Tvfut'i, the name is derived from rvfofim, to be 
in flames, ut qui fulminatus pcrierit. It appears from St ratio, 
Josephus, Bocliart, &c. diat the Apifiot of Homer arc the same ai 
the Syrians. Hence it is conjectured by Mr. Wood in his Essay/ 
on Homer, that the story is a mythological invention, built upon 
(lie fates of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, Vic!. Trollope 
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tered men. Let each hero give orders to those whom he 805 
himself commands, let him act as their general, and marshal 
the citizens." 

Thus she spake, and Hector was not ignorant of the 
speech of the goddess, but he immediately dismissed the 
assembly, and they rushed to arms. Then all the gates 
were opened, and the forces, foot and horse, volleyed out, 810 
and a mighty tumult arose. 

But there is in front of the city, an elevated mound, 
apart in the plain and accessible from every direction, 
which men call Batiea, but the immortals, the tomb of the 
nimble Myrina. There then the Trojans and the allies 815 
were marshalled. 

Hector, the mighty, the son of Priam, swiftly agitating 
his helmet, led the Trojans; with him by far the most 
numerous and the most valiant troops were armed, prompt 
in the use of the spear. 

But. #!neas, the vigorous son of Anchises, commanded 
the Dardans, whom divine Venus bore to Anchises on the 820 
lop of mount Ida, a goddess that lay with a mortal. He 
was not alone, for with him were the two sons of Antenor, 
Archilochtis and Acamas, skilful in every kind of fight. 

But those Trojans who inhabited Zeleia, at the lowest 
it of mount Ida, a wealthy race, n ho drank the dark water 825 



81+. TroXuo-fQpfl/ioto. Schol. tto\viuvi)tov, rayciag. ampO/ioc 
yap >i tuiv irotiuv Ktujoti;, from osiipw, to leap. 

816. KopvBaioXuz , according to some commentators, is de- 
rived from Kopus and moXos, variegated — due tori St, says Por- 
phyry, Queest. Horn. 3. a\Xa anfiatyit rov ra^vy' yerojievay ajro 
rijc AfXXijc, ftr*C *""' row A«v cm EtAtiv niroijjrai. — KopuflnioAoc 
ovv, ii nvvtyiis kwwv rnv Kopwfla, That is, it is derived from 
•.opve and «e\Aij, a storm, and signifies, one who continually waves 
his helmet. Il is thus explained by the Scholiast ; m rac tv 
■xoktpip ffvi'Exiie rat o-0ocpuc tvcpyciag, on account of incessant ai 
ardent exertions in nar. 



of the jEscpus; — these, the illustrious son of Lycaon c 
mantled, Pandarus, to whom Apollo himself hail given 
a bow. 

But those who possessed Adrasta?a and the 
Aptrsus, and held Pitueia and the lofty mountain of 
830 Tereia; — these A drastus commanded, and Amphius wearing 
a linen corslet, the two sons of Pereosian Morops, who was, 
above all, skilful in the prophetic art, and was unwitting 
that his sons should go to destructive war ; but they were 
not persuaded, for the fates of black death led then* on. 
835 But those who inhabited Percote, and Practium, and 
possessed Sestus, Abydos, and renowned Arisba ; — these, 
Asius, the son of Hyrtacus, prince of heroes, commanded, 
whom his shining mighty steeds, brought from Arisba, 
from the river Sellel's. 
840 But Hippothoiis led the tribes of Pclasgians skilful in 
the use of the spear, those who inhabited the fertile Larissa; 
these Hippothoiis commanded, and Pylanis, sprout i 
Mars, the two sons of Lethus, the Pelasgian, the son < 
Teutamis. 

But Acamas, and the hero Pirous, led all the Thraciai 
845 as many as the boisterous Hellespont contains within it. 

And Euphemus, son of Trcczenus, the son of Jove-sup- 
ported Ceas, was general of the warlike Cicones. 

Moreover, Pyrajchmcs led the Pa'onians armed witl 

crooked bows, far from Amydon, from the wide-flowing 

850 Axius, — Axius, whose stream is diffused the most beauteous 

over the earth. 

But rough-souled Pyla?menes commanded the Papbla- 
gonians from among the Enctians, whence comes a race o 

836. A/JtiSoc, Abydos, famous for the bridge of Xerxes over 
the Hellespont, and (lie loves of Hero and Tjeander. 

252. i% V.vtr&v. After the Trojan war, these people passed 
with Anterior, into Italy, and built the city now called Venice, upon 
the Adriatic gulph, Vid. Virg. Mn. I. 242. Liv. I, _ 
Strabo, lib. v. 
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rustic mules, — those who possessed Cytorus, dwelt at Sesa- 
mus, and inhabited noble mansions by the river Parthenius, 055 
Croinna, jEgialus, and lofty Erythini. 

Odius, moreover, and Epistrophus commanded the Ha- 
lizonians, far from Alybe, from whence is the origin of silver. 

Likewise, Chromis commanded the Mysians, and -Enno- 
mustheAugur; — but by his augury, he did not escape black 800 
death, for lie was overwhelmed by the hands of the swift 
. Eacii les in the river, where he massacred also other Trojans. 

Phorcys, moreover, and the godlike Ascanius, led 
the Phrygians far from Ascania, who were eager to fight 
in the battle, 

Mcsthles, moreover, and Antiphus, sons of Pyhemenes, 8fi& 
whom the Gygsean lake bore, commanded the Mseonians ; 
who also led die Ma?onians that were born near Tmolus. 

Nastes, moreover, commanded the Carians of barbarous 
tongue, — those who possessed Miletus, the wood-crowned 
mountain of the Phthirians, the streams of the Meander, 
and the lofty summits of Mycale. These, Amphimaehus 870 
and Nastes led, Nastes and Amphimaehus, the illustrious 
sons of Nomion, who foolishly went to war, adorned with 

867. Kapaiv jSapjZapaipuirbir. The Curious were not so called, 
merely because they were not Greeks, but on account of their 
language, which was a mixture of Car ion and Greek. Time. I. 
imit. Oir fitjr ou?£ Bapjiapovc cipnuy ('O/tijpoe), tia to fyce 'EX- 
Xijpnc TTW, tie tj«" &k«, ayriiraXoy he i.v ovofta awoxixpardat. The 
custom of calling all nations but themselves Barbnrians did not 
yet prevail among the Greeks in the time of Homer. The word 
j3ap/3apot is derived from flafyty, to speak, which by redoubling 
the syllable 0a, and inserting a becomes jlapjlaieiv, and to make 
the sound correspond more with the sense, the I is again changed 
into p, from whence jlapjiapos is formed. 

872. 'Oc ou -xpvaoy tx<i>y B. t. X. There is an ambiguity 
here with regard to the relative dc, since it is not certain to which 
of the two brothers it is to be referred ;— the rules of Grammar 
would indeed direct us to refer it to No/novas, were it not that the 
copulative tot denotes that the Poet is now describing the effemi- 
nacy of a jKtrson of whom he has related something already. 

Naates 
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gold as a girl ; nor did this ward off from him bitter 
destruction, but he was overwhelmed in the river by the 
875 hands of the swift-footed JEacides, and Achilles, skilled in 
war, bore off the gold. 

But Sarpedon commanded the Lycians, along with the 
illustrious Glaucus, far from Lycia, from the eddying 
Xanthus. 



Nastes alone is said at first to be the commander of the Carians, 
from whence it appears that principal reference is made to him, 
and to him therefore this description seems most properly appli- 
cable. 



THE 

ILIAD OF HOMER. 



BOOK III. 



The armies being ready to engage, t!ie Poet introduces Paris, 
challenging the heroes of the Greeks, to a single combat. Me- 
nelaus advances to accept the challenge, when Paris immediately 
shrinks back into the crowd of his companions; however, by 
the intervention of Hector, he is forced to stand forth, and a 
duel between him and Menelaus is agreed upon, which should 
put an end to the war, and the victorious champion should T 
ceive Helen as his prize. Helen is led out to the walls of Troy 
to behold the fight, where she gives an account of the most 
distinguished of the Grecian ehiefs to Priarn and his counsellors. 
A description of the duel. Paris is overcome, and snatched 
away by Venus in it cloud, and transported to his own apart- 
ment. Helen is brought to him from llie walls, who reproaches 
his cowardice. Agamemnon demands the restoration of Helen, 
and a performance of the articles of the contract. 

The three and twentieth day still continues throughout this Book. 
The scene is sometimes in the fields before Troy, and some- 
times in Troy itself. 

But when the armies were drawn up in battle-array, each 
under their respective leaders, the Trojans advanced forth, 
like birds, with clangor and shout, as is the din of cranes 
through the air, which, when they have escaped a storm 5 
and a vast shower, fly with a clamour over the floods of 
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the ocean, carrying death and destruction to the pigmy 
men; for these, Hying through the air, bring on the 
dire contention. But the Greeks, breathing out valour, 
marched in silence, exulting in their minds to support 
each other. 

10 As when the South wind has poured down a mist upon 
the summits of a mountain, in no way agreeable to the 
shepherds, but more commodious than night for the thief, 
and one can see but as far as he can cast a stone; — thus as 
they advanced, and speedily crossed over the plain, the 
turbid dust was excited from beneath their feet. 

IS But when they were now nearly approaching one 
another, the godlike Paris advanced in front of the Trojans, 
bearing, upon his shoulders, the skin of a panther, a crooked 
bow and a sword. And brandishing two spears, pointed 
with brass, he challenged all the most valiant of the Greeks 

20 to fight against him in horrid combat. 

But when the warlike Menelaus observed him advancing 
with long strides before the army, he exulted, as a lion 
when he lights in his hunger on a huge body, and finds 

•25 either a horned stag, or a rustic goat, for he greedily de- 
vours it, though swift hounds, and blooming youths, pursue 
him; thus Menelaus rejoiced, when he perceived, with his 
eyes, Alexander of beauteous form, for he conceived that 



6. nvopairi Hvyfiaaitcrt, so called from irvyfuj, a cubit. They 
were a people of Thrace said to be only three inches in height, 
who had continual war with the cranes. Also a people of India. 
Of the first, vid. Plin. IV. 11. Of the second, Id. 6. 19. But 
Strabo and Aristotle place them on the banks of the Nile, and the 
Scholiast describes them as a diminutive race of men in upper 
Egypt who assemble in their fields for the purpose of scaring the 
cranes from their corn at the time of their periodical passage to 
the warmer climate of the South. The Gammadim, a people of 
Phoenicia, mentioned in Ezek, xxvii. 7. are rendered Pignuei, 
in the Latin Vulgate, because the Hebrew Gammad signifies a 
cubit. Vid. Trollope in loco. 
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he would revenge the guilty wretch; and immediately he 
leaped with his arms from his chariot to the ground. 

But when the godlike Paris recognized him appearing 30 
in the van, he was dismayed in his beloved heart, and 
avoiding death, he shrunk back into the column of his 
companions. 

As when one, seeing a serpent in the thickets of a 
mountain, halts, and starts away, whilst trembling seizes his 
limbs, and he retires back, whilst paleness spreads over his 35 
countenance ; thus Alexander, of beauteous form, dreading 
the son of Atreus, shrunk into the ranks of the Trojans of 
illustrious honour. 

But him, Hector having seen him, reproved with re- 
proachful words: "Ill-fated Paris, thou deceiver, fair in 40 
form, and burning for women, would that thou hadst never 
been born, or died without marriage ! surely I would have 
preferred it, and peradventure it would have been far more 
advantageous, than that thus thou shouldst be a disgrace 
and a spectacle to others. Of a truth, the long-haired 
Greeks may laugh, who expected thee to be a champion, 
since thou hadst a beautiful form; but there is no strength 46 
nor vigour in thy mind. Didst thou, such as thou art, 
having traversed the ocean in sea-passing ships, having 
assembled thy beloved companions, and mixed with stran- 
gers, — didst thou carry away the beauteous woman, from 
the Apian land, the spouse of warlike heroes? — great mis- 50 
chief to thy father, to the city and the whole state, an object 
of joy to the enemy, and a disgrace to thyself? Shouldst 
thou not therefore await the warlike, Menclaus? Then thou 
mightest know of how brave a man thou possesses! the 
blooming bride. Thy harp would not avail thee, nor the 55 



39. Avffjrapi, unhappy Paris. So atvovapig in Eur. Hoc. 032. 
Of the same class arc, cvtrmrtip, ?vop>}Ti}p, and die adjectives 
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gifts of Venus, thy locks, and thy beauty, when tliou slum! dsl 
be mingled in the dust. Surely the Trojans are dastardly 
men, or thou shouldst have already put on a tunic of stone, 
on account of so many calamities thou hast brought upon 
them." 

Then Alexander of godlike form, addressed him in re- 
ply : " Hector, since thou hast justly reproved me, and not 

fiO unjustly, / will acquiesce; thy heart is ever unwearied, 
like an axe, which penetrates wood by the guidance of a 
man, who by art is cutting naval timber, and it increases 
the force of the man; such in thy breast is thy intrepid 

Go soul. Reproach me not with the lovely gifts of gulden 
Venus; for the distinguished gifts of the gods are not to 
be rejected, whatever they may chance of themselves to 
bestow, but no one can forcibly take them at his own 
pleasure. But now if thou desi rest me to war and to fight, 
cause the other Trojans and all the Greeks to sit down, and 

'° bring together myself and the warlike Mcnelans, that we 
may combat, in the middle, for Helen and all her wealth 
and whoever will conquer and be victorious, let him take 
the riches altogether and the woman, and carry them home. 
But may you, the others forming friendship and firm all: 
ances, inhabit fertile Troy, and let them return to Argos 

75 that feedeth horses, and Acha?a that abounds with beautiful 



Thus he spoke, and Hector, when he heard the propo- 
sal, was greatly delighted; and advancing between the 
armies, and holding his spear by the middle, he restrained 
the ranks of the Trojans, and they all sat down. And the 
long-haired Greeks were at the point of shooting at him 
their arrows, and aiming with their missile weapons, they 
were about to strike him with stones, when Agamei 
80 king of men, loudly exclaimed: 

" Desist, ye Argives, strike not, ye youths of the Greeks, 
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for Hector, of the swift-moving helmet, promises to make 
some proposal." 

Tims lie spake, and tlicy abstained from the battle, and 
were immediately silent, whilst Hector addressed them both: 86 

" Hear from me, Trojans and well-booted Greeks, the 
proposal of Alexander, on whose account the contention 
arose. He commands the other Trojans, and all the Greeks, 
to lay down their beauteous arms on the earth that feedeth 
many, that he and the warlike Menetaus may combat alone, 80 
in the middle, for Helen and all her wealth ; then, whoever 
may conquer and be victorious, let him take the riches 
altogether, and the woman, and carry them home ; — but 
that we, the others, should strike a league of friendship and 05 
faithful alliance." 

Thus he spake, and all were mute in silence, but Mene- 
laus, strenuous in the shout of war, addressed them : 

" Now hear me also, — since sorrow comes most upon 
my soul ; but I perceive that ye Greeks and Trojans are 
now to be separated, after ye have endured many calami- 100 
ties through my contention and the provocation of Paris ; 
— for whichever of us death and fate are prepared, let him 
die, and do ye others separate yourselves as soon as possible. 
But bring two lambs, one white, and the other black, em 
victims to the Earth and the Sun, and we shall bring 
another to Jupiter, and conduct hither also the mighty iofl 
Priam, that he may strike the treaties himself, since his 
sons are faithless and violators of oaths, that no one may 



83. arcvrai, per syncopen for arevtrai, from ortvoftai, an 
Homeric word which signifies, to affimi, to promise. 

dd. irtTroaBt, Eustatli. per syncopen for -xtKovrioOt, Scliol. 
for vatovBart. But others consider it as put for Tn-aoa^art., from 
iraax<->, jiatior. However, as waa\u> is one of those anomal. verbs 
in ox<u, which are used only in the present and imperfect tenses, 
we would rather follow the Scholiast, and derive it from the old 
verb TTijSdi, perf. mid. xi-noda, and by inserting v, jmrofBa. 
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transgress (111 1 covenants of .love. For the minds of younger 

men are ever unstable, but when an aged man is pn 

110 among them, lie looks to the future and the past, so that 

the best results may happen to both parties." 

Thus he spake, and the Greeks and ibe Trojans were 
delighted, hoping lli:tf they might cease from cnlnmiti 
war. Then they bridled back their horses to their ranks, 
115 dismounted themselves, put off their arms which they laid 
on the ground near each other, and there was but a small 
space between them. 

Then Hector sent two heralds with all speed tothe city 
to bring the lambs and to call Priam, whilst king Aga- 
memnon despatched Talthvbius to the hollow ships, and 
120 ordered him to bring a lamb, nor did be disobey the noble 
Agamemnon. 

Iris, in the mean time, came, a messenger to the white- 
armed Helen, having assumed the likeness of her sister-in- 
law, the wife of the son of Antenor, Laodice, fairest in form 
126 of the daughters of Priam, whom king Helicaon, the son 
of Antenor possessed. But her she found in the house, as 
she was weaving a large web, double and glittering, and 
representing upon it many toils of the horse-taming Trojans 
and the brazen-coated Greeks, which they endured for her 
sake from the hands of Mars. And, standing nigh, the 
swift-footed Iris thus addressed her: 



108. titpt&oyrai, Ion ice for atpiBavTai, from atpeQoftai, ibe 
passive form of aepcdio, a verb derived by paragoge from usipw. 
Damm gives the following comment on this passage : mptpfit 
tan we tv atpi, skaippai nat ivaa\tvrot rat o/3t/3ntot tumr at tAv 
vcmv fptctc, ovk cftirtSoi cat irayiotc fieflaiot rat aatjxiKtis : tvfiz- 
raxivvTot einv. That is, the minds of young men arc suspended at 
it were in the air, light and easily moveable and imjirm, not resolute 
and strongly fxed and free from danger. Thus also, Horat. 
Art. p. 165. Imberhis juecnis, tandem eustode remote, Subliinis <«- 
pidasque, el amata relinquere •pernix. The word properly signifies, 
to be suspended andjlucluttte in the air. We have the exact mean- 
ing of it in fl. 448, rijc harav Ovaavoi Ttayxpuaioi ncpzOovro. 
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Come hither, beloved nymph, thai thou mays! behold 130 
the wonderful deeds of the horse- tain ing Trojans auil the 
brazen-coated Greeks, who formerly waged lamentable 
war against each other on the plain, eager for the per- 
nicious battle, but who now sit in silence, as the war hath 
ceased, leaning; on their shields, and their long spears are 135 
lixed hi the ifiuuiid beside them. But Alexander, and 
Mcnclaus beloved of Mars, are to tight for tliec with long 
spears, and thou wilt be called the dear spouse of him who 
shall conquer." 

Having thus spoken, the goddess infused into her soul 
a sweet desire for her former husband, for her city and her 140 
parents; and immediately covering herself with her white 
robes, she rushed from the chamber, pouring out the lender 
tear; — not alone, for with her two attendants followed, 
jEthra, the daughter of Pittheus, and large-eyed Clymene. 
Aud forthwith they arrived at the Scaian gates. But at the 145 
Sca'itu gates sal the ciders of the people, Priam, Panthous, 
Thytnuites, Lamp us, Clytius, and llieetaon, branch of Mars, 
Uealegon, and Antenor, both prudent men, having ceased 
indeed from war on account of their age ; but they, skilful 150 
kimniriuTs, like grasshoppers, which, silting on a Irce in 
the wood, send forth a pleasant sound. Such chiefs then 
of the Trojans were sitting upon the tower, who, when flicy 
saw Helen approaching to the tower, spoke to one another 
in a whisper, these winged words: L55 

"No wonder that the Trojans and well-booted Greeks, 
endure hardships for a long time, on account of such a 

145. Skoioi TvAnt. Heyne supposes dial Troy had no other 
gftlpf but these, but it appears from j3. 80!), that there were at 
least, more than one. The word uKaiae means, left, anil hence 
probably, the name of the gate, from its situation on the Western 
side of the town, for tliis part of die horizon (r<t 3w*mi) is called 
(tmiiu, when we look towards the North. 

152, oira \ttpwtaaay Uvtiq, sending Jbrti a melodtfMJ voice 
amid the lilies. Xaptoac from Xn/iior, a lily. 
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woman, who is altogether, in her countenance, like the 
immortal goddesses. But even thus, such as she is, may 

100 she return in the ships, that ruin may not lie left to us and 
to our children after us." 

Thus they spake, and Priam called Helen with his 
voice : " Come hither, my beloved child, and sit by me, 
that thou mayst behold thy former husband, thy relations, 
and thy friends, (for thou art blameless before me ; the 

lea gods are to blame, who have brought upon me the lament- 
able war of the Greeks,) and that thou mayst name to me 
that mighty man, and say, who is that Grecian hero, so 
huge and tall. Of a truth, there are others taller by the 
head, but so handsome and so venerable a man I have never 

170 yet seen with thene eyes; he appears like aroyal warrior." 
To him Helen, fairest of women, answered in thene 
words : " Thou art to me, my beloved father-in-law, an ob- 
ject of reverence and awe. Would that disastrous death 
had been my choice when I followed hither thy son, having 

175 left my bridal bed, my brothers, my dearest daughter that 
was my only offspring, and the sweet society of my equals! 






175. watSa r£ TnXvytrriv. Properly, a child born in old age, 
from 3Tj\e, procul, and yivo/xat, nascor. Thus the Scholiast : n>- 
ptu>C rijXuyerni taXouirai ol rijXoS rijc yovtjc oyres iratSec, b (otic 
ty yrpojTitn ijkiKU} ffTrapEvrtc. And because to parents who are 
advanced in age there is no hope of more children, rijXuytrijs 
is generally taken in a secondary signification, where it denotes 
either an only, or a belated, child. It also signifies, one son among 
many daughters, or, one daughter among many sons ; thus I. 143, 
and 285, it is said of Orestes, oc /lot T<)\vytri)t rpt^trai, qui mihi 
unicus nutritur, — rprc lc ol wn dvyarpts, sed tres illi sunt jilice. 
Vid. Damm. Lex. in voce, and Mosch. Id. IV. 29, where a 
mother speaks of her only daughter. It cannot possibly apply, 
in its literal signification to Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus 
and Helen, since they were not far advanced in years when she 
was born, nor is it recorded that they had any other children 
besides her. It probably means, that she was as dear to Helen, 
as her last ehtld u to a mother hi her old age. For the true mean- 
ing of it, vid. t. 153. 



But this did not come to pass, and wherefore I pine away 
[i tears ! But that which thou askest, and inquirest of me, 
I will tell ; this is the son of Atreus, the wide-ruling Aga- 
on, both a virtuous king and a valiant warrior. Once 
he was the brother-in-law of me immodest — if ever there 180 
was an immodest woman." 

(Thus she spake, and the old man admired him, and 
said : " O thou blessed, fortunate son of Atreus, born under 
a happy destiny, of a truth, many sons of the Greeks arc 
under thy command. Formerly 1 entered vine-bearing 
Phrygia, where I beheld very numerous Phrygians, men 185 
skilful in horsemanship, the forces of Otreus and godlike 
Mygdon, who were then encamped on the banks of the 
Sangarius; and I was numbered as an ally among them 
on that day when the heroic Amazons came against them. 
But these were not so many as the black-eyed Greeks." 190 

In the second place, observing Ulysses, the old man 
asked : " And this also, my beloved child, come, tell me, 
who is he ; less, indeed, by the head than Agamemnon, the 

I son of Atreus, but he is broader in appearance in the 
shoulders and chest; his arms arc lying on the much-feeding ids 
earth, but himself, like a ram, is stalking through the ranks 
of heroes; — to a thick woolled ram I compare him, which 
wanders amid an extensive flock of white sheep." 
189. Afiafayct: avTtavtipm. The word Aftafay is derived 
from a priv. and pa&s, mamma; or according to others, from 
ajiatyv, una vivere, i. e. sine vlris. These Amazons were a tribe 
of warlike women, who entirely possessed a great part of Asia, 
and inhabited Scythia, near the Mwotis and Tanais, whence 
Seneca, Hvppol. 401, calls them Mavtidas tt Tanailiitax. They 
fought with an axe and arrows, and used a small half-round tar- 
get for defence. Q. Smyrnseus relates in his Post-Homerica, 
that they assisted Priam in the Trojan war. For a full account 
of them, vid. Virg. jEn. I. 490. and II. 648, &c. Justin. 2, 5, &c. 
Diod. Sic. 3. 11. and 5. 2. Also, Bryant's Heathen Mythology, 
I. 32. V. 110. The epithet nvriavtipai is thus explained by 
the Scholiast: rii (urn Kara h~<>rnfj.ty avfyaoiv, ij at £va»riow/jevat 
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Then Helen, sprung from .love, answered him: 

•200 "This, moreover, is the crafty Ulysses, the son of 

who was brought up among the people of Ithaca, crag; 
though it be, skilled in all manner of guile and pi 
counsel." 

Her again the wise Antenor addressed 
f woman, of a truth, thou hast given a very correct ac- 

200 count; for already, on a former time, did the noble 
Ulysses come hither, along with the warlike Menelaus, on 
an embassy concerning thee ; and them I entertained 
with hospitality, and treated with kindness in my house, 
and observed the disposition and prudent counsels of them 

210 both ; but when they mingled with the assembled Troji 
as they stood, Menelaus surpassed by the broad shouli 
but when were both sitting, Ulysses was more august 
and when tltey were weaving harangues and counsels to the 
multitude, Menelaus spoke eoneisoly — a few words indeed, 

215 but with a shrill voice, since, although he was younger in 
age, he was not a man of many words, nor wandering in 
his speech. But when the skilful Ulysses arose, he stood, 
and looked downwards with his eyes fixed upon the earth, 
and ho moved not his sceptre either backwards or forwards, 

220 but held it motionless, like a man without knowledge; so 
that" you might say he was at once furious and foolish. Bui 
when he sent forth the mighty voice from his breast, and 
words like flakes of wintry snow, no other mortal would 
then dispute with Ulysses ; but when we then looked at 
the appearance of Ulysses, we did not so much admire it.' 

213. tvirpo\a£t)v. Eustath. uyrt rou Ks^aKaimlus, ' 
soitivofiniti>£, Ey ry everpc^uy ra ttoWo. 

215. a^a/iaprotirije. wanth-r'nig from the poitil, from aire 
ufiapravat, ejros. In Od. \. 510. we have, A« Trpwros tjiaCt ko 

222. vnpafoaoty cptfora x"/ i( P 1 fl IT<, '■ Mr. TroDope quotes 
a similar passage from Deut. xxxii. 2. LXX. ripi?rr?uiao-0u 
tiros to aTiatyOtyjia jiou, tatt carapifrw ws (jiohuq th [jij/mtk pov, 
wan o/ifijjui tir' ayfjuranr, HH uiatt vajiLTOt £T< j£<ipror. 
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Again, in the ihinl place, seeing Ajax, llie old mail 225 
asked: " Wlu> is this other Grecian warrior, sloul and 
mighty, eminent above the Argives by the head and broad 
shoulders?" 

Then Helen of the long robe, noblest of women, answer- 
ed him : " This is the mighty Ajax, bulwark of the Greeks ; 230 
and on the other side stands Idomcneus among the Cretans, 
like a god, and around him are assembled the leaders of 
the Cretans. Many a time did the warlike Menelaus hos- 
pitably entertain him in our house, when he came from 
Crete. And now I behold all the other black-eyed Greeks, 235 
whom I well could recognize, and whose names I might 
mention ; but two leaders of the people I cannot see, Castor, 
the tamer of horses, and Pollux skilful in boxing, my owd 
twin-brothers, whom the same mother bore with myself. 
Is it that they have not followed from lovely Lacedsemon? 24d 
— or have they followed hither in the sea-parsing ships, birl 
now are unwilling to engage in the battle of heroes, 
fearing the disgraces and the many insuhs which are 
heaped upon me." 

Thus she spake, but the life-supporting earth contained 
them there in Lacedsemon, in their dear paternal land. 

But now the Heralds were carrying through the city 24S 
the faithful treaties of the gods, two lambs and refreshing 
wine, — produce of the land, in bottles of goat's skin ; and 
the herald, Idajus, bore a glittering goblet and golden cups ; 
and standing beside the old man, be thus excited him 
with his words : 

"Arise, son of Laomedon, the chiefs of the horse-taming 260 
Trojans and brazen-coated Greeks invite thee to descend 
into the plain, that faithful treaties may be struck, for 
Alexander and the warlike Menelaus are to fight with long 

s Tkerajme. Find. Pyth. XI. 
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255 spears for the woman, and the woman ami her wealth 
shall follow him who shall conquer; hut we, the others, 
having; entered into friendship and firm alliances, shall 
inhabit fertile Troy, whilst they will return to horse-feeding 
Argos and Acha'a abounding- with beautiful women. 
Thus he spake, but the old man shuddered, and coi 
200 mantled his eompanions to yoke his horses, and they obeyed 
with alacrity. Priam then ascended and drew back the 
reins, and beside him Aotenor mounted the beautiful 
chariot. And they directed the swift horses to the plaii 
through the Sca?an yates. 

And when they were come to the Trojans and tl 

2G5 Greeks, they alighted from their horses on the fruirfi 

earth, and advanced into the middle between the Troji 

and the Greeks. Then immediately arose Agamemnon, 

king of men, and the crafty Ulysses arose ; whilst the 

illustrious heralds collected the things requisite for the 

270 faithful treaties of the gods, and mingled wine in a goblet, 

and poured water upon the hands of the kings. But the son 

of Atreus, having drawn with his hands the large knife, which 

always hung beside the mighty seabbai'd of his sword, cut 

off the wool from the heads of the lambs; and then the 

heralds distributed it among the chiefs of the Trojans and 

275 the Greeks. And Atreides prayed for them with a loui 

voice and uplifted hands : 

"Father Jove, who rulest from Ida, most glorious, 
most august, and thou sun who beholdest all things, and 
dearest all things, ye rivers, and thou earth, and ye, who 
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260. DTpnXtwc, impigre, from srpdXtot which is th 
orptipoe, an epithet of active servants, from urpuva>, / stir myself. 

271. x"P EITff ' pax a 'P av - The fm)(aipa was a large knife, 
suspended by the side of the sword, and hence called irnpoft^ic. 
It is derived from paya, acriter contendo. See Kiisler on Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 84-5, 

276. ZcS Tnrfp. From this expression it is probable that 
the word Jvpiler is derived. 
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beneath the earth, punish the dead, when any may have 
violated an oath, be ye witnesses and guard these faithful 280 
treaties. If peradventure Alexander shall slay Menelaus, 
then let him possess Helen and all her riches, and let us 
return in our sea-passing' ships ; but if the yellow-haired 
Menelaus shall kill Alexander, then let the Trojans restore aas 
Helen and all her wealth, and -pay that fine to the Greeks, 
wliieh is becoming - , and which may be spoken of among 
men of future ag-cs. But if Priam, and the sons of Priam, 
shall be unwilling 1 to pay me the fine, after the fall of Alex- 
ander, then will I fight again for the fine, till, remaining- 2C0 
here, I shall find an end of the war." 

He said, and with the relentless knife he cut the throats 
of the lambs, and laid them, panting on the ground, de- 
prived of life, for the knife had taken away their strength. 
And drawing wine from a goblet, they poured it into the 295 
cups, and prayed to the everlasting gods. And thus many 
a one of the Greeks and the Trojans said : 

" Jupiter, most glorious and most mighty, and ye other 
immortal gods, whoever shall first violate the treaties, may 
the brains of them and of their children flow, as this wine, 300 
to the ground; and may their wives have connection with 
others." 

Thus they prayed, but the son of Saturn did not then 
ratify their desire. But Priam, the son of Dardanus, spoke 
among them : 

"Hear me, Trojans and well-booted Greeks; I indeed 305 
return again lo windy Ilium, since I shall not bear to be- 



295. atpvaaafttvot Puratiratv, /taring jwurcd out into cups. 
The verb a^uui is derived from awa, and ucu, to rain, so that it sig- 
nifies to poiir out some liquid from one vessel into another, so as 
to wet it as if with rain. The verb atfuoGio, of the same import, is 
the poetic future of afvu. The poetic form hnrataou; so often 
used by Homer, is formed, from the genitive singular, by changing 
the termination oc into coat, as Sums, Btira-os, Siva-io-tri, 
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hold willi these eyes, my beloved son contending with tl 
warlike Menelaus; but Jupiter knows this, anil the ollu 
inimnrtal gods, to which of them the end" of death is t 
creed." 

310 The godlike man spoke, and placed the lambs n 
chariot, and then mounted himself and drew back i 
reins; and beside him, Antenor ascended the beauteous 
car, and wheeling round they departed for Ilium. 

But Hector, son of Priam, and the noble Ulysses, fir* 

315 measured out the ground; then taking lots, they shoo) 
them in a brazen helmet, to know, which should first throi 
his brazen spear; whilst the people prayed and lifted i 
their hands to the gods, and many a one of the Greeks and 
the Trojans thus said : 

320 " Father Jove, who rulest from Ida, most glorious, 

august, whoever, among both, is the author of these crimes, 
grant that he may perish, and descend to the abode of 
Pluto, hut on the other hand that friendship and faithfu 
treaties may continue among us." 

325 Thus they prayed, and the mighty Hector of the swift- 
moving plume, shook the helmet, looking backwards, and 
immediately the lot of Paris leaped out. Then the troops 
sat down in their ranks, where each man's swift-footed hor- 
ses stood, and variegated armour lay. But the noble 
Alexander, the husband of the fair-haired Helen, put o 

330 his beauteous arms over his shoulders; — first he placed, on 
his legs, glittering greaves, fastened with silver clasps ; 
next he braced upon his breast the corslet of his brother 
Lycaon, for it fitted him; and around his shoulders he 
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331. apnpvias, gen. sing, from apapaic, part. perf. mid. from 
apw, apla. From apu we have the 2 aor. ipov, and with the Attic 
reduplication ijpapov, or without the augment apapov ; and hence 
the perf. mid. jjpapa and apnpa, from whence, the particip. perf. 
mid. Jj|»ip(i>£ and apapwe. The verb is formed by syncope from 
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liung his brazen sword, adorned with silver studs; and 
then his huge and massy shield ; and upon his valiant head, : 
he placed a well-formed helmet, plumed with horse-hair, 
and the crest awfully waved from above i then be took a 
strong spear which fitted his hand. In the same i 
the warlike Menelaus put on his armour. 

When, therefore, they had armed themselves in each ; 
army, titer advanced forth into the middle, between the 
Trojans and the Greeks, looking fearfully; and stupor 
seized the horse-taming Trojans, and the well-booted 
Greeks, as they gazed upon them. Hut the two Cham- 
pions stood near each other within the measured ground, 
brandishing their spears, and breathing anger against one ; 
another; and first Alexander hurled his long spear, and 
struck the shield of Atretdes, that was on all sides equal ; 
nor did it pierce the brass, but its point was bent un the 
mighty shield. Next, Menelaus, the son of Atreus, made 
an attack with his brazen spear, having thm praved to ; 
father Jove: 

"King Jove, grant that I may avenge myself on the 
noblo Alexander, who first injuriously treated me, and 
subdue him by my hands, that every one, eveu of late pos- 
terity, may shudder injuriously to treat an lust who may 
have gh ewn him kindness." 

He spake, and brandishing bis long spear, he launched it, ; 



350. ill irarpi, from Aic, one of the names of Jupiter, of 
which there are ten different variations; BJeuc, Atog, Ztuc. Alt, 
iij^, Aar, Zijt, Z»|c, Zac, Za* ; the must frequently occurring are 
Z(u(, Air, and Zij*. The name BenCi am! those beginning with Z, 
are evidently corruptions. The most original set'ins lo be Ait, 
from the old verb liu, to reverence. From &w comes fnw, of the 
same import, and hence hot, fear, from which Arvc is formed. 
This last is evidently the source of the Latin Deux, and perhaps 
the vocative Aiu is the origin of our word Pit,,-. Analogous lo 
these variations of names, we have, Mwcri)f, Muvo^e, Mvotvr, 
MMJinvj, Moses ; v'ais, utfu.;, v'tir, films, &c. 
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and struck the shield of the son of Priam, that was on every 
side equal ; the impetuous spear pierced through the glit- 
tering shield, and was fastened in the corslet of curioi 
workmanship : and the spear penetrated right through the 

000 tunic, beside the flank ; but he inclined himself and avoided 
black death; then the son of Atreus drawing the silver- 
studded sword, and raising it, struck the cone of his helmet ; 
but, being broken about it into three or four pieces, the 
sword fell from his hand. And the son of Atreus, looking 
up to the wide heaven, ejaculated : 

385 "Father Jove, no other of the gods is more pernicioi 
than thou ! — of a truth, I hoped that I should revenge 
Alexander for his injury ; but now my sword is broken in 
my hands, and my spear was hurled without effect, nor 
have I wounded him." 

He said, and rushing upon him, he seized him by the 
helmet thickly plumed with horse-hair, and turning round, 

370 dragged him to the well-booted Greeks. But the em- 
broidered band, which was tied as the fastener of his helmet, 
under his chin, was choaking him about the tender throat ; 
and now he would have dragged him, and atchieved an 
endless glory, had not Venus, the daughter of Jove, quickly 

375 perceived it, who burst the thong of an ox, that was killed 
with violence, — when the empty helmet followed his power- 
ful hand ; then the hero whirling it round, threw it to the 
well-booted Greeks, and his beloved companions took it 

380 up- But he rushed back again, eager to kill him with his 
brazen spear, but Venus, as she was a goddess, snatched 
him away with great case, and enveloped him in a thick 
cloud, and placed him in his perfumed, odoriferous cham- 
ber. Then she went to call Helen, whom she found on the 
lofty tower, and around her were Trojan women in abun- 

382. Kijufcn, perfumed. Eustath. -napa to (fat, nyouv, 
navoai tat 8vfiiaaai. 
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dance; having taken hold of her sweet-smelling garment, aaa 
she pulled it with her hand, and spoke to her in the likeness 
of an old woman, an aged dresser of wool, who car- 
ded her beautiful fleeces, when living at Laced&mon, and 
greatly loved her. Having assumed her likeness, the divine 
Venus spoke : 

" Come hither, Alexander invites thee to return home, 3WO 
he is himself in his chamber, and well-fashioned couch, 
glittering both in beauty and dress; nor couldst thou say 
that he had returned from a combat with a hero, — but 
rather that lie was going to a dance, or that lie had just 
sat down, having ceased from dancing." 

Thus she spake, and agitated her soul within her breast ; 305 
and when she perceived the beauteous neck of the goddess, 
her lovely bosom and her sparkling eyes, she was struqk 
with amazement, and called her by her name, and addressed 
her: 

" Cursed goddess, why dost thou wish to deceive me 
with these things? Wilt thou carry me to some one more 400 
distant of the well-peopled cities, either of Phrygia, or of 
lovely Ma;onia, if there also some articulate-speaking man 
be dear to thee 1 -is. it because Menelaus, having conquered 
the noble Alexander, is willing, odious as I am, to take me 
home, that thou art come hither laying snares for me? Go 405 
thou, and sit beside him, and renounce the abodes of the 
gods, nor mayst thou any more direct thy steps to Olym- 
pus, but always be in misery with him and watch him, till 
he makes thee either his wife or his handmaid. But thither 410 
will I not go to adorn his bed, as indeed it would be 



i, indiio, but i aync., the adjec 
s derived from pcu, Duo. 



885. tayov, a garment from !< 
t. 734, having the penult, long, i 
Maltby, in voce' 

301. StruToliri \t\evet. Literally, beds made with a turn or 
lathe. Sivuroci from itvtu, gyro, instar vortkis circumago, from 
the root hivtf, a whirlpool. 
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blame -worthy ; all the Trojan women will henceforth 
curse me, ;ind even «oir I have numberless and unceasing 
sorrows upon my mind." 

But the divine Venus replied with indignation: "Irri- 

■11-5 late me not, thou wretched woman, lest I forsake thee in 
my anger, and hate thee as much as I have hithei 
wonderfully loved thee; then should I raise pernieioi 
enmity towards thee among both the Trojans and tlie 
Greeks, and thou shouldst perish by an evil fate." 

Thus she spake, and Helen, sprung from Jove, trem- 
bled, and she went in silence, enveloped in her white 

4-20 shining robe, escaping the notice of all the Trojan women, 
whilst the goddess led the way. 

But when they arrived at the beauteous house of Alex- 
ander, then the attendants turned with all haste to their 
employments, but she,— the noblest of women, ascended into 

-126 the lofty chamber, when the goddess, the smile-loving 
Venus, having seized a seat, carried it and placed it over 
against Alexander, where Helen, the daughter of aegis- 
bearing Jove, sat with averted eyes, and thus upbraided 
her husband : 

"Thou hast returned from the combat! — Would thou 
hadst perished there, subdued by the gallant hero, who was 

430 my former husband ! Of a truth, thou didst formerly 
boast, that thou wert superior to the warlike Menelaus in 
thy strength, in thy hands, and in the use of the spear • hut- 
go now and challenge the warlike Menelaus, again to com- 
bat against thee, — but, I advise thee to cease, and not to 






424. A^o&ri). So called from mppoc, sptima, because, according 
to Hcsiod, she sprang from the foam of the sea. Pinto and others 
follow this etymology, but Aristophanes says, she was thus called, 
quod semtnis nakira fit afp*&i)t, i. e. spumosa. Hecuba in the 
Troades of Euripides, playing upon (he first syllable of the word, 
affirms that she was called Ac/f wanj, because she was atyioawqi- 
Oea, the goddess of folly. 
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wage an hostile war with the yellow-haired Menelaus, nor 43s 
rashly to encounter him, lost thou lip quickly dispatched 
by his spear." 

But Paris answering, addressed her : " Woman, do 
not upbraid my soul with severe reproaches; Menelaus 
now indeed conquered by the help of Minerva, but I 
will conquer him in my turn ; for there are gods with us 440 
also. But come, let us lie together and delight ourselves 
in love ; — for never at any time hath love so enveloped ray 
mind, — no, not even when formerly having carried thee 
away from pleasant Lacediemon, I sailed in the sea-passing 
ships, and mixed with thee in Ihe pleasures of concubinage 
in the island of Cranae, — as now I am in love for thee, and 445 
sweet desire seizes me." 

He spake, and led the way, ascending to the bod, 
whilst at the same time his wife was following; — then they 
both lay in the perforated couch. 

But the son of Atreus wandered through Ihe hosts, like 
a savage beast, trying if by any means he might perceive 450 
Alexander of the godlike form. But no one of the Trojans 
or of the renowned allies could then shew Alexander tothe 
warlike Menelaus; for had any seen him, they should not 
have concealed him through friendship, as he was hated 
equally with black-death by all. But Agamemnon, king 435 
of men, addressed them : 

" Hear me, Trojans, and Dardans and allies ; the victory 



441. TpawEiD/jii', for TopirH^v, by transposition from Tipiriu, 
delicto. 

456. KecXvrc, forsXurt, from ickvfxi, which occurs only in the 
imperative mood, from k\vui, and that from i-aXiw, to call, in the 
same manner as our verb clywed is probably derived from gain. 
Damm observes, that Ami has somewhat of a passive signification, 
and hence it is that we never find it used in a passive or middle 
form. Thus we would render tou fcttXtiE $o</3oc, «. 43, Phoebus 
heard and complied with him. 
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of warlike Menelaus is apparent ; do you then restore the 

, Argive Helen, and her riches* with her, and pay the fine 

which is becoming, and which may be reported among 

460 men of future ages." Thus Atreides spoke f and the other 

Greeks signified their approbation. 



THE 

ILIAD OF HOMER. 



BOOK IV. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



The gods deliberate in council concerning the Trojan war. They 
determine on the continuance ofit, — when Jupiter, at the insti- 
gation of Juno, sends Minerva to the Trojan army to contrive 
a violation of the treaties. — On her arrival, she persuades Pan- 
darus to discharge an arrow at Menelaus,-— who is wounded, 
but healed by Machaon,— whilst in the mean time, some of the 
Trojan troops make their attack. — Agamemnon draws up his 
forces in battle array, and urges on the leaders, some by 
praises, others by reproofs. — Then a general engagement com- 
mences, and vast numbers are slain on both sides. 

The three and twentieth day still continues, as it does also through 
the two following books, and almost to the end of the seventh 
book. The scene is in the field before Troy. 

In the mean time the gods were in consultation with Jove, 
sitting upon the golden pavement, and among them, the 
venerable Hebe was pouring out nectar, whilst they received 
the golden cups one from the other, looking down upon 
the city of the Trojans. Then the son of Saturn endeavoured i 
to irritate Juno, addressing her by way of comparison in 
reproachful words: 

0. irapa/3X!)£)jv, is rendered by Heyne, simulate, and by 
Apollonius, E&urartjrik'iSs, deceitfully, while others take it in the 
sense of vicissim. But the literal meaning of TapafiaXXciv is 
)U.rta ponere, apponcre, and hence, to compare. We have therefore 
translated irapafiXriSjiy in this sense, and, in fact, the contest re- 
quire* 
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" Two of the goddesses are assistants to Menelaus, the 
Argive Juno and Minerva of Ahilcomenos ; but they sitting 

10 apart from him, delight themselves in beholding him; — 
whilst to the other, smile-loving Venus is ever present, and 
wards off from him the fates ; and now she has preserved 
him, when eipecting to perish, — though the victor)' belongs 
to the warlike Menelaus. But let us consult how th 

15 matters shall be, — whether we shall again excite pernicious 
war and direful contest, or conciliate friendship between 
them both. If thus it be agreeable and pleasant to all, 
then, by all means, let the city of king Priam be inhabited, 
and Menelaus again lead away the Argive Helen." 

20 Thus he spake, and Minerva and Juno murmured, as 
they sat near, and were meditating evils for the Trojans. 
Minerva was silent indeed, nor did she utter a word, being 
indignant with father Jove, and fierce anger had seized 
her. Juno however retained not her passions within her, 
but replied: 

25 " Most awful son of Saturn, what speech hast thou 
uttered? How dost thou wish to render the labour in- 
effectual, and the sweat fruitless, which, with toil, I have 
sweated ? Even my horses were fatigued when I assembled 
the forces, which should be sources of evil upon Priam 
and upon his children. Do so, — but all we other gods will 
not give our approbation." 

30 Then the cloud-gathering Jove, with great indignation, 



quires that it should be taken in this acceptation ; for here Jupiter 
is instituting a comparison between Venus and the two goddesses, 
Juno and Minerva. However, as Jupiter was well aware that 
the goddess of love was far inferior in military prowess to the two 
mighty auxiliaries of the Greeks, lie must have formed his com- 
parison somewhat in the sense that Heyne gives to the word 
simulate, or dolose. Vid. Damm. Lex. in voce. 

8. AXaXw/ievijVc. We have followed Mr. Trollope in de 
riving this word from Alakomenos, a district of Bceotia. Vid 
Strabo IX. p. 233. ed. Casaub. 
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addressed her: "Cursed goddess, what injuries so great 
have Priam and the sons of Priam done to thee, that tliou 
shouldst incessantly wish to overthrow the well-built town 
of Ilium? If, having entered the gates and the long walls, 35 
thou shouldst eat up raw, Priam, and the sons of Priam, 
and the other Trojans, then, perhaps, thou wouldst satiate 
thine anger. Do as tliou wilt, and for the future, let not 
this contention be cause of great struggle between me and 
thee. But 1 will tell thee another thing, and do thou lay 
it to thy consideration; whenever I may lie eagerly desirous 40 
to destroy a city, where men, beloved of thee, are born, 
retard not my anger, but permit me, since I have willingly, — 
though with an unwilling soul, given up this city to thee. 
For of the cities of terrestrial men, "which are inhabited 
under the sun and the starry heaven, of these the sacred 45 
Ilium was honoured most in my heart, and Priam, and the 
sons of Priam, skilled in the use of the ashen spear ; be- 
cause my altar was never without a proper portion of 
dainties, libations and odour, for this honour we obtained." 

Then the large-eyed, venerable Juno answered: "Of 50 
a truth, there are three cities, of all others, by far the most 
beloved by me, Argos, and Sparta, and the wide-st reeled 
Mycenai; these destroy, whenever they become odious in 
thy mind ; 1 neither stand in defence of them nor grudge 
them to thee, since, if I were to grudge them, and were ft5 
unwilling that 1I1011 shouldst destroy them, 1 should gain 
nothing by being envious, as thou art by far more powerful. 
But it is also proper to render my labour effectual ; for I also 
am a goddess, and derive my birth from the same source 

59. aynAo/iqrqs, from aykuXac, cwrtruj, and i"itiq, consilium 
;isi <.'|]ithi-t of Kpoyoe, or Saturn. It is thus explained by Damm: 
This liporoij is either eternity itself which, like a circle, has 
neither beginning nor end, and from which nil tilings spring,— 
or it is, vuvs KoBapos, quasi nopoc (purus <it e'rgens) voue, ?ia to 
mi* avray aytuXoc tut avvt<rrpa[iiitvov, ov yup d,w ifKaviiTat ttuu 
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tiO as thou dost ; and the crafty Saturn begot me, greatly t> 
be reverenced, both on account of my birth and liecause 
I am called thy wife ; but thou rulest among all the im- 
mortals. But let us yield up these matters to one another, 
I to thee, and thou to me, then the other immortal gods 
will follow. But do thou quickly charge Minerva to repair 

66 to the direful battle of the Trojans and the Greeks, and 
endeavour, that, if possible, the Trojans may first begin, 
contrary to the treaties, to injure the Greeks elated with 
glory." 

Thus she spake, nor did the father of men and of gods 
disobey, but immediately he addressed Minerva with these 
winged words: 

70 "Swiftly repair to the army, to the Trojans, and the 
Greeks, and endeavour, that the Trojans may first, contrary 
to the treaties, injure the Greeks, elated with glory." 

Thus speaking, he excited Minerva already glowing, 
and she descended with speed over the summits of Olympus. 

75 As a glittering star which the son of the crafty Saturn 
sends, as a portent to sailors, or to a wide army of nations, 
whilst many scintillations are emitted from it, — like to this 
did Pallas Minerva rush towards the earth, and she leaped 
into the middle, whilst amazement seized those gazing upon 
her, the horse-taming Trojans and the well-booted Greeks. 

80 And thus many a one, beholding her, addressed another 
that stood near him, 

"Either there will be again pernicious war and direful 



o rotovroE vovs, aXK e<c kavrov tarpamat. Hence it is that Jupiter 
is called the son of Saturn, signifying that the supreme God is 
eternal and all-wise, and born as it were from all eternity, ft. 205. 
In the poetical mythology we are to understand by Juno, the loner 
and more dense air, aer inferior et crassior. Vid. Prel. Diss. §. 2. 
77. aTtiy8)]pt£, sparks. aTrtvdnp, from oraw, to draw ; nam 
ahstrakitur a Clialybe et pgrito saxo scintilla, vela ligno combusto. 
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perly, i 



:, from tpvXay, natio, and oifi, vox; 

■, the shout of nations rushing into battle. 
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»st, or Jupiter wlio is the arbiter of war among mci 
establishes friendship among both." 

Thus then many a one of the Greeks and Trojans spake; 85 
but she entered the army of the Trojans in the likeness of 
a man, Laodoeus, the son of Antenor, a gallant warrior, 
seeking the godlike Pandarus, if she might any where find 
him. She found the illustrious and valiant son of Lycaon, 
sitting, and around him were the bold ranks of shielded 90 
soldiers, who had followed him from the streams of the 
^■Isepus. Then standing near him, she addressed him in 
these winged words : 

" Wouldst thou obey me now in any thing, thou war- 
like son of Lycaon? — Dare then to shoot a swift arrow at 06 
Menelaus, and thou mayst obtain thanks and glory from all 
the Trojans, but above all from prince Alexander, from 
whom especially, indeed, thou wilt receive splendid rewards, 
if he should perceive the warlike Menelaus, the son of 
Atreus, subdued by thy weapon, and ascending the mourn- joo 
ful funeral pile. But come, direct an arrow at Menelaus 
elevated in glory, and vow to the Lycian Apollo, skilled 
with the bow, that thou wilt sacrifice a magnificent hecatomb 
of first-born lambs, when thou hast returned home to the 
city of sacred Zeleia." 

Thus Minerva spake, and she persuaded his mind, for 
him foolish, and immediately he drew forth his polished 105 
bow, made of a nimble rustic goat, which formerly he had 
wounded to the heart, having struck him on the breast, 



90. toraoT for karaora, per sync, for corai-ora, Doriee for 
torijvoru, from Iotijkwc, part. perf. act. from araia, to stand. 

92, ayypo 0" lora/ievif, k. t. X. Homer never makes his 
divinities perform actions without having recourse to proper 
means. I'lutarch beautifully describes the wisdom which Minerva 
displays in the completion of her various designs: II yap ouj( bpag — 
rifv Adijvav, ote irtiaat jiovkirat roue Adiji-ntout, tov OZvuaea, t<i- 
paKakovaav ; ore tniy^tat ra opKla, tov Havtiapov farovrmv ; arc 
Tp£)pao6ai tovq Tpuiac, cm tov iiofujciji' fia£t£ovoav ; O fttv yap, 
tvpiaoroc 



and caught linn i 



n snares as lit; came out of a cave ; but lie 
fell prostrate to the cave. His horns grew out of his head, 
110 sixteen palms in length; aiul the artist, the polisher of 
horns, fitted them up with labour, and having- nicely 
smoothed them in every part, he placed upon them a golden 
tip. This, having bent it, he skilfully disposed, inclining 
towards the earth, and his strenuous companions held their 
shields before him, lest the warlike sons of the Greeks 

115 should rise against him, before the warlike Menelaus, the 
chief of the Greeks, was wounded. Then he took 
the cover of his quiver, and drew out a feathered, am 
that was never shot, — the cause of blackest pains. And 
immediately he fitted the bitter arrow to the string, and 
made a vow to the Lycian Apollo skilled with the bow, 
that he would sacrifice to him a magnificent hecatomb of 

120 first-born lambs, when he had returned home to the city 
of sacred Zeleia. Then seizing at once the notch of the 
arrow and the leathern string, he pulled them, and the 
string he moved close to his breast, and the iron point to 
the bow. Then when he had bent the large circular bow, 

125 the bow whizzed, and the string sounded loud, and the 
sharp-pointed arrow leaped forth, eager to fly among the 
crowd. 

Nor where the blessed immortal gods forgetful of thee, 
Menelaus, and first, above all, the plundering daughter of 

ivpuaroe mt ^a^os' ° ^ £ > rojtrae nat avoijroe" 6 St &t 
MM ^povi/ioc- De Pythice Omculis. 

119. Avmyyevti, from \uk7jytrt\q, which, according to Damm, 
is put for Auifujyei'qc, i. e. ty Autrtjj ycyoi'ms, because Lalona 
immediately after the birth of Apollo and Diana, departed into 
Ly cia. 'But others derive it from Xtioj and ytyo/iai ; the ancient 
Greeks called the first dawn of the day Xukjj, and afi$i\vKT/ yvl 
was, the morning twilight; hence, AnaXKuv AvKijyEvqc signifies, 
the nun which produces the dawn of light. Vid. PreL Diss. §. 2. 

125. Xiyfe, for eXiy&, from Aiyyu, which is a beautiful Oi'O- 

i«)£ev uyu/iaTtnrtwaij)VTai' 

r„ St rpaXvKf""'' 
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Jove, who, standing nigh iltee, averted the deadly shaft. 
She Worded il off from his booty as much as when :i mother ia<> 
drives away a fly from her child, when he reposes in sweet 
sleep. And she directed it to where the golden clasps of 
the belt fastened it, and the double corslet was opposed ai 
ff tii'Jhice. Then the bitter arrow fell upon the well-fitted 
belt and forced itself through the belt of curious workman- 135 
ship, and stack in the curiously wrought corslet, and the 
girdle which he wore as a protection for his body, a 
defence against darts, — which most protected him, but even 
through that it pierced; and the arrow slightly grazed the 
outer skin of the hero, and immediately the black blood 140 
flowed from the wound. 

As when some Mseonian or Carian maid hath stained 
the ivory with purple, that it may be a bit for horses ; it 
lies in the chamber, and many knights are desirous of 
wearing it, but it is reserved as an ornament for the king, 146 
both as trappings for the horse, and a glory for the rider, 
— so, Menelaus, were thy handsome thighs, thy legs and 
beauteous ancles beneath, stained with blood. 

Then Agamemnon, king of men, shuddered, when he 



r)jc cEvpae, Of the same kind is the expression tri^t o$6a\fi<i£, 
in Odyss. 1. 394; and of a similar formation are the words 
Sovxos, apafios, fiofi&os, po^Ou, avt^pv\c, ktvvoc, sava^r), «VJi 
atK^a^bi, twtppvfa, &c. So we have sibilus, Wmi'Ui, &c. in 
Latin, whizz, whir, &c. in English, and in our own language, 
gomiyllt, ysgarUad, ysgyrion, &e. But to convey an association 
of ideas by the sound, the celebrated distich of Goronwy Owain 
is unrivalled : 

Fil, — f'jrdd, uwch dyfn Jj'ydd y don .' 

Cywydd on the Last Judgment. 
141. tkefyayrit, from iXf^aj, which signifies, inory, and never 
the animal (elephant) in Homer, derived l'rom tXij, the splendour 
of the sun, and fa#, to shine. Pausan. Aij\oi & xai 'Ofipog, oc ila- 
triktvBi uXircf fitr nat ounac role ivitufiovettTtfiois avriav, eXeifiavTi 
CTroinBE Ktroa/lriiitras, Qipiov li t\t$ayTOs /tvtipifv ov&tfltav nrotn- 
traro. Attic. I. 13. 
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saw the black blood flowing; from the wound ; and the war- 

150 like Menelaus himself also shuddered. But when he 
perceived the string and the barb of the arrow sticking 
out, his courage was again collected within his breast. 
Then king Agamemnon, heaving a deep groan, spake 
among them, holding Menelaus by the hand, whilst his 
companions also groaned : 

155 "Mv beloved brother, — for a death to thee I have struck 
treaties, having opposed thee alone to fight for the Greeks 
against the Trojans, since the Trojans have thus wounded 
thee and trodden under foot the faithful treaties. But the 
league and the blood of the lambs shall not be in vain, nor 
the libations of unmixed wine, and the right hands in which 

100 we trusted ; for although the Olympic Jove hath not now 
accomplished it, still he will accomplish it, and they shall 
give satisfaction at a high price, with their own heads, their 
wives and their children. For this I well know in my mind 
and soul, that the day will come, when sacred Troy shall 

166 perish, and Priam, and the people of Priam skilled in the 
use of the ashen spear. Jupiter, the son of Saturn, who 
sitteth aloft, and dwelleth in the air, will shake against them 
all his terrible regis, indignant for this fraud. These things 
will not fail of accomplishment. But heavy sorrow will 

170 be upon me on thy account, O Menelaus, if thou shouldst 
die, and complete the destiny of life ; and I shall return, 
loaded with infamy, to much-loved Argos ; for the Greeks 
will immediately call to mind their paternal land, and we 
shall leave the Argive Helen, a boast to Priam and the 






159. iwEwiflttti', per sync. Mo\. for Ejr£irt0o/i[>', 1. pi. aor. 2. 
ind. act. by the Ionic reduplication from wuOai ; or, according to 
others, 1. pi. plusq. perf. mid. for urtiroiQiifify, from die perfect 

166. vipi£oM><:, enthroned on high. The metaphor, according 
lo the Scholiast is derived rnro t£/v tv vituui £vy&v, where the 
rowers sit. Tims Emip. I'hwn. 72, tin £wyoic koBc {.it ap\^c. 



TnijuiH; whilst the earth shall pulrify thy hones, as thou 175 
ltest in Troy, after an unfinished war. And thus, perhaps, 
some one of the ferocious Trojans will say, as he exults upon 
the tomb of the glorious Menelaus: — 'Would that Aga- 
memnon may thus accomplish his wrath upon all, as he 
hath now led hither the army of the Greeks to no purpose; 
and truly he returned home to his dear paternal land with 180 
empty ships, having left the brave Menelaus !' When some 
one will thus speak, then may the wide earth swallow me!" 

But the yellow-haired Menelaus, encouraging him, said : 
"Be of good cheer, nor terrify the army of the Greeks; the 
sharp weapon is not fixed in a mortal place, but the varie- 183 
gated belt has resisted it directly in front, and beneath that, 
the girdle and the quilt, which men that work in brass have 
made." 

Then king Agamemnon addressed him in reply: 
"Would that it may be so, O beloved Menelaus; but a 
surgeon shall probe the wound, and apply medicaments, TOO 
which may, peradventure, cause the black pains to cease." 

He spake, and addressed Talthybius, the divine herald: 
" Talthybius, call hither as fast as possible Machaon, a man, 
the son of the celebrated physician jEsculapius, that he may 
seethe warlike Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, whom 19S 
some one of the Trojans or Lycians, well skilled in the use 
of bows, hath shot, with an arrow, and wounded, — a glory 
to him indeed, but to us a sorrow." 

Thus he spake, nor did the herald disobey when he 
heard him, but he proceeded through the army of the 



183. yavot tvptla ^Suiv. The Scholiast understands cvpela 
adverbially for euptwc, so that it should be rendered, may the earth 
widely gape, or open wide ; in the same manner as the expression 
hi the Psalms, Open your months wide, and not, open your wide 
mouths, as it is sometimes ridiculously read. Virg. JEa. IV. 24. 
Sed mild vel tellus optem prim ima dehiicat. 
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200 brazen-coated Greeks, looking around fur the hem 
Macliaon; and him he perceived sitting, and around liini 
were the brave ranks of shielded warriors, who followed 
him from horse-feeding Triccn. Then standing nigh, he 
addressed him with these, winged words: 

"Arise, son of JE sen lap ins, — king Agamemnon cal 

205 thee, that thou mayst see the warlike Menelans, the son 
Atreus, whom some one of the Trojans or Lycians, well 
skilled in the use of bows, hath shot with an arrow, and 
wounded, — a glory to him indeed, but to us a sorrow.' 

Thus he spake, and agitated his heart within his breast, 
and they proceeded through the crowd, along the wide army 

210 of the Greeks. But when they came where the vcllow- 
baired Menelans had been wounded, and where ail the 
chiefs were assembled around him in a circle, whilst he 
stood, a godlike man, in the midst, — then forthwith ii< 
drew out the arrow from the well fitted belt, and as it w; 

215 drawn, the sharp barbs were bent back ; then he li 

200. irairraivav. Dmnm derives the verb iratrraivia from 
oirrofiai, video ; and Hesych. trawraivciy ■wiptflXcxzii' tthi'ttj. Ma- 
c/man, was son of iEsculapius anil brother to Potl ill inns, another 
celebrated physician, and one of the pupils of the centaur Chiron. 
Machaon bad a temple at Messenia, and Poilalirius, among tl 
Carians. 

215. The defensive armour of the ancients consisted of the 
kvvcti, helmet, Oiapnt, corslet, fajia, the cincture round the waist, 
and the iryij/ji^tc, greaves. Beneath the Oiupiji and fafia, there 
was also, the t,wv<n or fitrpa, an iron lamina with the inner side 
overlaid with wool. The Kvycr/ was so called, because it was 
covered with the tlcin of a dog, or more properly, of an alter, 
copy fwo$ woTa/iiov ij OnXaaatov. The most ancient nations covered 
their heads with oners' skins. The helmet rose upin the form of 
a cone, ^aXoc, and in the orifice, avkoe, of this cone, was fixed 
the \ofoc or crest, which was "ein'ivdly made of horse hair, whence 
the helmet is often distinguished by the epithets, i7nr«ip«c, 
iiriroxairTjc, lnToSaircta, iVtom>/io£, &c. Virg. JEn. X. 
Mre caput fulgent, cristaque hirsutus equina, from the orifice, 
av\oc, it is also called, avXurtc, i. 182. a, 353. t. 795. From 
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for liim his variegated belt, and beneath it, the girdle, and 
the quilt which men that work in brass had made. But 
when he perceived the wound, where the hitter arrow had 
alighted, having sucked out the blood, he skilfully sprinkled 
upon it gentle medicaments, which the friendly Chiron had 
formerly given to his father. 

In the mean time, whilst these were employed around 220 
Meneluus, strenuous in the shout of war, the ranks of the 



its having three or more jdumes, it was said to be rpiXoyoe, 
rtrpiipaXoc, a/ifytXtxpoQ, and was also colled Tpvtyakwi, y. 372- 
\. 352. 353, where the epithet romrvypq is also added, ft. 22. a. 
458, &c. The OiDpi/i, was so called from 6opu, salio cum impetu, 
because of the perpetual palpitation of the heart beneath it. It 
reached from the neck as far as the flanks, where it met the fafia 
and from whence also appendant skirts, called fwm-ijpte, extended 
down over the thighs, till they met the Krij/uSec. The £Wr>jp 
was sa called because the upper part of it formed a sort of girdle 
to fasten the Baipni and Zw/ia, the clasp of the faarno was called 
oX fu e, from tx u > teneo, which word is also applied to the thong 
which ties the helmet under the chin, y. 372. or in general, to 
any fastening whatever, as the bolt of a door, u. 121. 291.0. 517, 
&c. the Sufut is any cincture, from fwj-iupr, chigo. The £w/i« 
spoken of, \. C83. and which was similar to the cainpe&tre, used 
by the Roman Athletas, was probably different from the fw/i« 
Qattvov, or military shining belt, spoken of in the Odyss. %. 482. 
The crij/ii&c, from urn/in, tilAa, are said to be overlaid with tin 
or pewter, <p. 5!)"2, and when speaking of the greaves of a t'hief, 
they are said to be adorned with silver, y. 331. X. 17. t. 131. &c. 
The lower parts are called c-n-nripvptu, from otyvpov, the anklt. 
The Zavti from Ifavwa, cingo, is the same as the ftTpa, which is 
derived by syncope from jiirijpoc, made of thread, from pirac, 
thread or wool. It properly means, the stays or bodice, worn by 
women; itnde Xutiv ftirpav, coire cum aliqua; as also in the 
Odyss. X. 244. \vaz h irapticvinii fayy?, ubl id atjivCit; dicitur 
de coita Neptuni cum pulchra Tupjj ; nam sold tunc debebnt Ista 
Zona. From this bodice or /«rpu, beautiful women are called 
HJwpM, KaXktHuvoi, fiaSvZb/vot, &c. The military belt was after- 
wards called by the same name from its shape and position round 
a similar part of the body. Homer never uses furpa in the sense 
of Mill ti or turban, a signification which it bore even in the time of 
Herodotus, who has : niri jriXtuc prpo^opi Tjonv, loco pitcorum 
gestubant mitrai. For a full explanation of these words, vid. 
Damm. Lexicon. 
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shielded Trojans were advancing; and tltey again put on 
their armour, and called to mind tiie battle. Then you 
might not behold the noble Agamemnon sleeping, nor 
trembling, nor unwilling to fight, but eagerly hastening to 
225 the glorious battle; for he left his horses, and his chariot 
variegated with brass, and his servant Eurymedon, the son 
of Ptolemreus, who was the son of Peirais, held them snorting 
at a distance; — to whom he gave manv charges to have them 

230 at hand, whenever weariness should seine his limbs, as he 
should be acting the part of a general over many. But 
he himself marched on foot through the ranks of soldiers: 
and whomsoever of the Greeks, riding upon swift steeds, 
perceived hastening, he stood by them and encoui 
them much with his words: 

" Argives, remit nothing of your impetuous valour, for 

235 father Jove will never be an assistant for defending 
falsehoods ; but those who have first committed an injury, 
contrary to the treaties, the tender bodies of these shall the 
vultures of a truth devour ; but we, on the other hand, when 
we have taken the town, will carry off in our ships, their 
beloved wives and infant children." 

240 But whomsoever, on the other hand, he saw relaxing 
from the hateful war, these he reproved much with indig- 
nant words: 

" Ye Argives, addicted to the bow, worthy of disgrace, 
are ye not now ashamed? Why do you thus stand stupi- 
fied like fawns? — which, when they are wearied out by 
running over a vast plain, halt, nor does there any strength 

245 remain in their breasts; so you stand stupified, nor do you 
join the battle. Do you wait till the Trojans advance 

242. utfiupot. Addicted to the bow, or more probably, doomed 
to perish by arrows, for it is here, as also in & 479. taken in a bad 
sense ; derived from ioe, an arrow. Schol, oi wept tovc mi ro£a 
fiffioprjfttyot, o tori Ka/iroyrfs. And Damm : oi fiopov c/nroiouvrec 
roif «o7c We have a similar epithet, tyxcaifiwptis, iti ji. 692. 840. 
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nearer where tlic fuir-strnuul vessels arc dragged up on the 
shore of the hoary sea, that you may see, whether the son of 
Saturn will protect you with his hand." 

Thus giving orders, he went along the ranks of warriors, 250 
and came to the Cretans, advancing through a crowd of 
soldiers; and they were arming around the warlike Idome- 
neus; — Idomeneus was with the foremost in the van, 
resembling a boar in strength, and Meriones was urging on 
the rear phalanxes. But Agamemnon, king of men, when 25.5 
he saw them, was delighted, and immediately he addressed 
Idomeneus in courteous terms: 

" Idomeneus, of a truth, I honour thee above the Greeks 
riding upon swift steeds, as well in battle or any other 
work, as in the feast, when the chiefs of the Greeks mix in 260 
the goblets the sparkling wine that is set before men of 
honour; for although the other long-haired Greeks drink 
by measure, thy cup stands always full, as if for me, that 
thou mayst drink when thy inclination bids thee ; but hasten 
to the battle, such as thou formerly didst boast that thou 
wert." 

But Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed him 205 
in reply: "Son of Atreus, I shall be to thee a very 
friendly companion, as at first I promised and nodded with 
the assent; but excite the other long-haired Greeks, that, 
as soon as possible, we may join the battle, since the Trojans 
have broken the treaties; — but death and destruction shall 270 



262, oov h TrXtlov, k. t. X. The cups of the chiefs were kept 
constantly full in banquets. Athen. 'Oi (.parijpEE nvroi£, uiarrtp 

C\Cl KCU TOVVIIfia, KZKpailtVCt 1T<lp£OT7Ji:( GOV. & WV CI KOVpOt Etaxov- 

yv/iertu, role pzv ti'riiioriiroic qei n-Xijpfc- Taptty_oy to Trornpioy, 
role 3" nXXoic f£ taov Suvi/iov. Goblets containing mixed nine, as 
their name imports, stood beside them ; from which the youths 
that were ministering, constantly filled up the imps of the most 
honourable guests, but to the rest, they distributed equal portions. 
Lib. v. cap. 4. upnn/p is derived from Kipavyvpt misceo 
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be hereafter to them heeause they liave first, contrary to 
the truce, committed injuries." 

Thus he spake, but the son of Alreus passed on, rejoic- 
ing in his heart, and he came to the Ajaxes, advancing 
through a crowd of warriors; but they were arming-, and 
with them followed a cloud of infantry. As when a man, 

S7S a shepherd, observed from an eminence a cloud coining- 
over the sea before the blasts of the West wind ; and to him, 
being- at a distance, it appears black as pitch, as it ad- 
vances over the deep, and it brings on a terrible storm; 
then he shudders as he beholds it, and drives his flocks 

280 into a cave; — so, round the Ajaxes, thick dark phalanxes 
of Jove-supported youths, horrent with shields and spears, 
were moving to the hostile fight. And king Agamemnon, 
when he saw them, rejoiced, and addressing them he ut- 
tered these winged words: 

2B5 " Ye Ajaxes, leaders of the brazen-coated Greeks, I do 
not command you to excite your troops, for it. would not 
become me, as yourselves strongly instigate your men to 
fight bravely. Would to father Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Apollo, that such courage was in all bosoms, then soon 

21)0 would the city of king Priam fall, being captured and de- 
stroyed by our hands!" 

282. m^pixvlat, from tti^jivwc, parlicip. perf. act. Jon. for 
7r£^ptj[U)c, from ypiaati), horreo. Th. typti,, Jltictuum fremitus. The 
word <j>a\ay!i, in the preceding verse, means properly, a long 
smooth plant, sluisjr which ships wire launched or drawn up o 
the strand; derived from iroWiu, cibro. From the notion of v 
brating, the most ancient Greeks might easily apply tlie ten 
•j>a\ay!i to a body of men rushing against their enemies, and 
brandishing their clubs and cudgels, which were the military 
weapons of that age ; and hence, in course of time, it would come 
to signify a regular band of soldiers. 

290. -niivrii.it. From Jifivui, inclino, derived from ij, /on. for a 
intensive, and fivio, clawlo, contrnho. It is properly applied to the 
eyes when they are contracted together ; from hence it received 
a secondary signification, which denotes a person bending down 
his head through shame or sorrow ; and here it is poetically ap- 
plied in thai sense to the city of Priam. 
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Having tints spoken lie left them there, and went on to 
others, when* he found Nestor, the shrill-voiced orator of the 
Pylians, arranging his companions and stimulating them to 
the battle, namely, the mighty Pelagon, Alastor, Chro- 295 
mius, king Hsemon, and Bias, shepherd of the people. The 
cavalry he posted in front, with their horses and chariots, 
but the numerous and valiant infantry in the rear, that they 
might be a bulwark for the war; but the cowards he 
drove to the centre, that every one,, even though unwilling, 300 
should fight through necessity. To the cavalry he first 
gave orders, for he charged them to bridle in their horses, 
and not to be thrown into confusion among the crowd; 
neither let any, relying on Ins horsemanship and strength, 
be too eager to fight alone, before the others, with the 
Trojans, nor let him retreat back, for ye will be the more 305 
easily routed. And if any warrior should go from his chariot 
to another car, let him protend his spear, since thus it is much 
better. Even thus the ancients overthrew cities and forts, 
having this mind and resolution in their breasts." 

Thus the old man, long since well-skilled in war, 310 
urged them on, and king Agamemnon, seeing him, re- 
joiced, and addressing him, uttered these winged words: 

" Would, old man, that, as is thy courage in thy beloved 
bosom, so thy knees might follow, and that thy strength 
were firm! But old age, to which all are equally exposed, 
afflicts thee ; — would that some other of the men possessed it, 315 
but that thou wert in the number of the youths!" 



307. E7X" opi^aad<a. There is some ambiguity in this ex- 
pression. Eustatltius gives four different interpretations, none of 
which appears to be correct. Probably it means, that if any one 
should teapdowii fi-iiiii itkmrii vita rial, u ml x«"::"">? : l (mother chariot, 
he should not launch his spear at his enemy, hut fight nith him in 
close combat, reitk his spear protruded out for a defence. Eyx« 
optyeadai, ia sail! of an enemy fighting on foot. Vitl. f. 335. 85 1 . 
1//. 805. and ir. 314. 322. where ryx EI ' a IeK ollt - 
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Then Nestor; the Gerenian knight, replied: "Son of 
Atreus, of a truth I could greatly desire, myself, that I 
were the same as when I slew the noble Ereuthalion; — but 
32D never have the gods given all things at once to men. If 
(hen I was a youth, now in turn, old age is come upon me ; 
but nevertheless I will be present with the knights and 
animate them with my counsel and my words, for this is 
the office of old men. But the younger men will brandish 
the spears, those who are by their age more fit than 1 for 
•*'}■'* arms, and who rely on their strength." 

Thus he spake, and Atreides passed on, delighted in 

his heart; then he found the son of Peteiis, Menestheus 

skilled in horsemanship, standing, and around him the 

Athenians, skilful in war; but close by stood the crafty 

330 tllvsses, and by him stood the powerful ranks of the 

Cephallenians; for their troops had not as yet heard the 

shout, whilst the columns of the horse-taming Trojans and 

Greeks, being but just excited, were in motion; but they 

stood waiting till another phalanx of the Greeks, advancing, 

335 should attack the Trojans and commence the battle. Then 

Agamemnon, king of men, having seen them, reproved 

them, and addressing them, uttered these winged words: 

"O son of Peteiis, Jove-supported king, and thou, 

340 trained in evil wiles, and crafty, why, trembling, do yon 

keep away, and await for others? Surely it behoved you 






319. EptvOa\iti>ya KarcKrar. Vid. an account of this exploit, 
e. 136 — 157, where Nestor, as usual, expatiates on his own 
achievements. Cicero : VidelUne ut apud Homerum scepUsime 
Nestor de virtutibus suis -prwdicet ? tertiam enim jam cetatem 
hmninum mvebat ; nee erat ei verendvm ne vera de se prwdicans, 
nimis videretur itisolens mil loquax. Etenita, ut ait Homerus, 
ex ejus lingua melle dulrior fluebat oratio. De Senectule. 

825. awKorepot. From ottW, heavy armour, inr\arcpoq, more 
ft to bear armour; so that Nestor here uses the word in its literal 
because the season of youth 
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two to stand among the foremost, and be forward to meet 
the glowing battle ; for you are first invited by me to a 
feast, whenever we Greeks prepare a feast for the chiefs, 
where it is agreeable to you to eat the roasted meat and to 345 
quaff the goblets of sweet wine, as long as you choose ; but 
now ye look on with reckless ease even if ten phalanxes of 
the Greeks should fight before your eyes with direful 
weapons." 

But the crafty Ulysses with a stern look addressed him: 
" Atreides, what speech has eseaped from the bulwark of 350 
thy teeth ? How canst thou say that we are relaxing from 
the battle i When we Greeks excite the fierce fight with 
the horse-taming Trojans, thou mayst behold, if thou wilt, 
and if these matters be objects of care to thee, the beloved 
father of Telemachus mingled with the foremost ofthe horse- 35ft 
laming Trojans, — but thou utterest these empty words." 

But king Agamemnon, when he observed that he was 
angry, addressed him wilh a smile, and resumed his speech ^ 
again: 

"Thou generous son of Laertes, most wise Ulysses, I 
do not rashly chide thee, nor give thee orders, since I know 
how thy soul within thy beloved bosom is acquainted with 300 
benign counsels, for thy sentiments concur with those I 
hold. But come, we may arrange these matters hereafter, 
if any thing has been improperly said,— but may the gods 
cause all these things to vanish." 

Having thus spoken, he left them there, and went on to 
others, and found the magnanimous Dlomede, the son of 3G5 
Tydeus, standing among his horses and well-compacted 
chariots, and beside him stood ' Sthenelus, the son of 



361, hrivza, From li/roc, consilium, derived from &ji», because 
it is long in deliberation. 

3CS. ftj-d/iuXiH, from /itrapwAioc, for (icTafiuvtoe, quasi ah 
aytpot, ventut; or from j«ra, fin, and ovui, jiwo. 
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Capaneus. Then king Agamemnon, seeing him, re- 
proved him, and addressing him, uttered these winged 
words: 

370 "Alas! thou son of the warlike horse-taming Tydeus, 
why tremblcst thou, and lookest around upon the paths of 
the war ? It was not agreeable to Tydeus thus to tremble, 
but to fight with the enemy, far before his beloved com- 

375 panions; thus those report who have seen him toiling, for 
I have never met with, nor saw him, but they report that 
he surpassed others. For, of a truth, he entered with war 
to Mycenae, as a guest, collecting forces along with the 
godlike Polynices, — as they were then marching an army 
against the sacred walls of Thebes, and they earnestly en- 

380 treated that they would give illustrious auxiliaries. And 
they were willing to give them, and assented to their request, 
but Jupiter, by shewing unpropitious signs, altered their 
design. And when they had departed and were now on 
their march, they came to the Asopus abounding in < 

385 and bulrush; then the Greeks despatched Tydeus o 

embassy to Thebes; and he went and found many Cad- 
means feasting in the palace of the mighty Etcocles. There, 
the knight Tydeus, although he was a guest, trembled not, 
being alone among many Cadmeans, — but rather he chal- 



371. jroXt/ioio yctpvpas. Schol. roc Btt&Sas roS mXtftov. 
Spondan. Ordinum interealla. Virg. Belli oras, JEn. IX. 528. The 
■Ko\tfioio yefupat were the spaces or intervals left between the 
ranks, that the foremost warriors might have room to retreat in 
case they were vanquished. The verb ottittt-ebw, which signifies, 
to look about earnestly, or diligently, comes from owtcvui, and that 
from owtii. We have it occurring again in t. 243. AW ov yap 
a' lOtXui jiakctty, toiovtov tovra, \aBpn oictirTevaae, «XX' apathy, 
ami 7-uxiV", and from these verses of Homer, Alexander took 
that idea, when he said, that he was unwilling KXcffrro vtunv, to 
steal the victory. We have it also occurring in the Odyss. r. 67. 
oimrj-* virus ywauMc, curiose spectabis faminas ; and hence the 
words yvmiiCOJrtTrijs, oo-OBiffijc, srai&nranjff, irapBcyownrris, X. S85. 
applied to Paris, ■n-vppontnnt, &c. 



lenged them out to a combat, and easily conquered them 390 
in every tiling, — so great an assistant was Minerva to him. 
Then the Cadmeans, spurrers of horses, being indignant, 
led fifty youths, and placed them as a thick ambuscade 
against him returning ; and the two leaders were Minn i. 
the son of Hiemon, resembling the immortals, and the son 395 
of Autophonus, Lycophontes, firm in battle. Upon these, 
however, Tydens brought disgraceful death, for he slew 
them all, and permitted one alone to return home; — thus 
he dismissed Mason, obeying the portents of the gods. 
Such was Tydeus, the /Etolian ; but he begot a son inferior 
to himself in battle, but superior in council." 400 

Thus he spake, but the valiant Diomede answered him 
not, having respect to the reproof of the venerable king. 

But the son of the renowned Capanens answered him : 
" Son of Atreus, lie not, as thou knowest how to speak the 
truth. Surely, we boast that we are far superior to our 40S 
fathers, and even we captured the city of seven-gated 
Thebes, having led a smaller force into the wall of Mars, 
relying on the omen of the gods and the aid of Jove, 
whereas they perished by their own folly. Wherefore do 
not hold our fathers in equal honour with us." 410 

390. £Tif)po0cc- Properly, one that hurries on with noise, like 
a torrent of water ; hence, a person that comes to the assistance 
of another with speed and clamour, and hence, an auxiliary in 
general, from tiri anil poflos, slrcpitits, maxime undarum. Fron 
this comes the verb, eTriiipofltu, assentior alicui cum strepitu t 
clamore, Eurip. Orest. 899. Of the same import and derivation 
is the word itrirappodoc, c. 808. 328. $. 289, &c. and in the 
Odyss. u. 181. but it is always applied to some auxiliary deity. 

401, Vid. Diomed's reply, I. 31. et Beqq. 

406. The first Theban war, to which Agamemnon alluded, 
happened twenty-seven years before the Trojan war. The second 
Theban war, mentioned by Sthenelus, happened ten years after 
the first; this was celebrated in a poem called the E7riyocot, which 
was in very early times attributed to Homer. Herodot. IV. 33. 
cart ie xai 'Opi)p^ ey Eiriyoyottrt, €t tii) rjl avn ft 'O/inpog roirn 
ra tirea t-roniot. 

410. The dative /ioi is redundant. The literal translation is : 
Do not set before me our fathers in equal honour. 
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But the gallant Diomede with a stern look addressed 
him: " My friend, sit down in silence, and obey my orders, 
for I do not blame Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, 

415 when exciting the well-booted Greeks to fight, because 
upon himwill glory attend, if, perchance, the Greeks over- 
throw the Trojans, and capture saered Ilium, — but on the 
other httnd, to him will be great sorrow, should the Greeks 
be slain. But come, now let us think of impetuous valour." 
lie spake, and leaped with his arms from his chariot to 

420 tHe ground, and the brass terribly clattered around the breast 
of the king as he rapidly moved, and terror might perhaps 
have seized the bravest. 

As when the billow of the ocean is rolled in a heap into 
the far-resounding shore before the blasting South-West 
wind, at first it is raised in the deep, and afterwards being 

425 dashed against the land it loudly roars, and swells aloft in 
a convex ridge around the promontories, and belches out 
the foam of the sea ; — thus the collected columns of the 
Greeks moved incessantly to battle, and each of the gene- 
rals gave orders to his own troops, but the rest advanced 

430 in silence, nor, could you say that so vast an army followed, 
having voice within their breasts, reverencing their leaders 
by their silence. And around all, their variegated armour 
glittered, accoutred with which they advanced in order. 
But the Trojans, as the innumerable flocks of a wealthy 

435 man stand when milked in the fold, continually bleating as 
they hear the voiee of their lambs, — thus the clamour of the 
Trojans was raised throughout the wide army; for there 
was not the same cry nor the same voice of all, but the 
language was mixed, since they were men assembled from 






421. vwe we ra\agi(ppova, k. t. X. Vox, inro, non id sonat, 
quod ait Scholiastes, ify' ov av t/^ov, sed quod Latine dicas, genua 
timore sublux intremtscere. Nimirum refertur inro, non ad 
sonum terrefadentan, sed ad hominem mctv siiccussvm. Clarke, 
in loco. 
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8 parts. These, Mars was urging on, and those, the 
blue-eyed Minerva, and Terror, and Flight, and Discord 440 
insatiably raging, the sister and companion of-Mars, the 
slayer of men, who at first is raised small indeed, but by 
degrees hides her head in the heavens, and stalks along the 
earth; — who then also east an equal contention between 
them, advancing through the crowd and increasing the 445 
groans of warriors. 

But now, when uniting, they came to one place, they 
dashed together their shields, their spears, and the might 
of warriors, armed with brazen corslets, whilst their bossed 
shields approached each other, and a vast tumult arose. 450 
Then was heard at once the shriek and the boasting of men, 
of the destroying and the destroyed, and the earth was 
flowing with blood. As when wintry torrents rolling down 
the mountains from their vast sources, pour together their 
impetuous flood into a valley within the hollow channel of 
a whirlpool, and the shepherd hears their roar afar off in 4S5 
the mountains ; — thus was the clamour and terror of them 
mingled together. But Antilochus first slew a man, a 
noble warrior, strenuous among the foremost in battle, 
Echepolus, the son of Thalysias, whom he first struck on 
the cone of the helmet, thickly plumed with horse-hair; 
and the brazen spear fixed in lus forehead, and penetrated 400 



442. 'H r oXiyi) fiev irpurru K. r. X, Heraclid. Ppnticus: 

Apfaficvi) airo Xirijs airias, irpoe ftya tij rt naatv eioycourai. 

And Virg. lEn. IV. 17C. 177. Puma metu prima, max sese attollit 
in auras, ingrediturque solo, et caput inter tiubila condit, where 
he speaks of fame. 

4.54, Tlie xapnfyo, means either a boiling corrent, rolling 
down from a mountain, or deep cavity in the earth from such a 
torrent, from yapaoau, aitido ; it must bear the former significa- 
tion in it. 390. jtoXXoc iSt tXiruc tot' aworfitiynvtrt yapaZpat. The 
word jiaryayKsta in the preceding line, is thus explained by Eus- 
tath. aytcos am b fiadvs Kal ijiapayydi^c »«' koJXoj tokos' tav £e 
tic TQtavTOV ciyKOe 7roXXa ffu^paXXwo-iv Warn, /iio-yayttia tovto 

x.y<™. 
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within the bone, and darkness covered his eyes, and lie fell, 
as when a tower falls, in the hard-fought battle. But king 
Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, commander of the magnani- 
mous Abantes, seized him, when fallen, by the feet, and 
465 dragged him with eagerness from the reach of the darts, 
that he might, as soon as possible, plunder him of his ar- 
mour; but the attempt was short, for the magnanimous 
Agenor, perceiving him dragging the dead body, wounded 
him with his brazen spear in the side, which was bared of 
470 the shield as he stooped, and he relaxed his limbs. Thus 
the soul left him, and over him there arose an obstinate 
combat of the Trojaas and Greeks, who rushed, like wolves, 
upon one another, and man massacrecd man. Then the 
Telamonian Ajax slew the son of Anthemion, the youthful, 
475 blooming SimoTsius, whom his mother, once descending 
from Jda, bore on the banks of the Simois, when she had 
followed her parents to watch their flocks. For this reason 
they called him Siinoi'sius; nor had he returned to his 
beloved parents the reward of his education, for his life 
was short to him, being slain by the lance of the magna- 
480 nimous Ajax. For first he struck him, as he advanced, on 
the breast beside the right pap, and the brazen spear 
penetrated to the opposite side through the shoulder; and 
he fell in the dust on the ground, like a poplar tree, which 
grew smooth, in a meadow by an extensive fen, and its 
branches were shooting forth from its highest top, — which 
485 a cartwright hath cut down with his glittering hatchet, 
that he may bend it as the circumference of a wheel for a 
beauteous chariot, and it lies drying by the banks of the 
river;— thus did the generous Ajax slay Simoi'sius, the son 






482. X a J tal ' ^£< ' E, '• c "Vt'p"c ic k. t. \. A similar description 
is given by Virg. lEn. XI. 626. The monosyllabic termination 
of the verse is similar to opviStt iie, y. 2. 
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of Anthem ion. But at Mm, Antiphus of the variegated 
corslet, the son of Priam, darted with his shaijj spear through 490 
the crowd; him indeed he missed, but he wounded Leucus, 
the faithful companion of Ulysses, in the groin, as he was 
dragging a corse to another quarter, and he fell upoa it, 
and the corse dropped from his hand. But Ulysses was 
greatly grieved in his mind because of him being slain, and 
he advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in glit- 405 
tering brass, and having approached very near be halted, 
and looking all around him, he launched bis shining spear, 
whilst the Trojans fell back as the hero was darting bis 
javelin. And he hurled not the weapon in vain, but he 
struck Democoon, an illegitimate son of Priam, who came 500 
to him from Abydus, from the charge of the swift mares ; 
him Ulysses struck on the temple with his lance, indignant 
for the death of his companion, and the brazen point 
penetrated through the other temple, and darkness covered 
bis eyes, and falling he gave a crash and his arms rang 
around him. Then the foremost combatants and the illus- 506 
trious Hector retreated, while the Greeks shouted aloud and 
dragged away the dead, and were pushing forward much 
farther ; — hut Apollo, looking down from the citadel of 
Troy, was indignant, and shouting, stimulated the Trojans: 
" Rush on, horse-taming Trojans, nor yield the battle 
to the Greeks, since their body, when struck, is neither 510 
stone nor iron, to resist the flesh-cutting brass ; nor does 



489. a ioKo8iapr& is similar to the epithet Ko/>v9aw\oc, applied 
to Hector. Tkoracem — corpus suam thorace indutitm agiliter 
motanx, Porphyr. Qucest. Homeric. 3. 

508. The TEpyu/ioc was the Citadel or Acropolis of Troy, 
similar to the Capitol at Rome. These citadels were built in the 
highest part of the city for fear of an inundation, probably in imi- 
tation of the Tower of Babel ; they were hence called axpowoXtts, 
and in them were the royal palaces, and the principal temples of 
the tutelary deities. 
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Achilles indeed, the son of the fair-haired Thetis, fight, 

but is mitigating his afflictive wrath among the ships." 
Thus the awful god spoke from the city, whilst Minerva, 

515 most glorious daughter of Jove, advancing through the 
army, urged on the Greeks, wherever she saw them relaxing. 
Then fate entangled Diores, the son of Amarynceus, for he 
was struck on the right leg near the ancle, by a rugged 

620 stone, east from the hand ; but Pirus, the son of Imbrasus, 
leader of the Thracian warriors, who had come from jEnos, 
threw it; and the destructive stone quite shivered both the 
tendons and bones, and he fell prostrate in the dust, 
stretching forth both his hands to his beloved companions, 
while he was breathing out his soul. But Pirus, who had 

325 struck him, rushed upon him, and wounded him with his 
spear on the navel, and all the bowels gushed out on the 
ground, and darkness covered his eyes. 

But him again Thoas, the jEtolian, struck with his spear, 
in the breast, above the pap, as he was rushing on, and the 

530 brazen point was fixed in his lungs. Then Thoas advanced 
close to him, and plueked the mighty spear from his 
breast ; — then he drew his sharp sword, with which he struck 
him in the middle of the belly, and deprived him of his 
life. But he did not strip ofF his armour, for his com- 
panions stood around him,— the Thracians, of the knotted 
hair, holding long spears in their hands, who drove him 

635 from them, mighty as he was, and brave and illustrious, and 
he was repulsed by force and retreated. Thus these two 
leaders, the one of the Thracians, the other of the brazen- 



535. oura, per Apoeapen for ovraac, 3 sing. 1 ai 
from ovrafa, ovrarru. Concerning the difference hetwi 
and (3a\t~iv, Clarke quotes from the Scholiast on Eurlp. Hipp. 
684. 'Ot vturjpoi ova ioaot rijv Siatyopav tov Ovratmt tea BnXiTi 1 . 
'O/iijpoc St Ouruo-ai fitv to ek x'fWC Kal «* T °v auyeyyut Tpuiaai, Ba- 
Xriv & to roppuiOtv. This difference is clearly marked in v. 540. 
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coated Epeans, lay extended in the dust beside each other ; 
and many others were slain around them. 

Then no man being 1 present could reprehend the action, 
whoever might look around him in the midst, unhurt and 540 
unwounded by the sharp-pointed brass, — and should Mi- 
nerva, taking him by the hand, conduct him, and ward off 
the violence of the darts ; for many of the Trojans and 
Greeks were on that day stretched prostrate beside each 
other in the dust* 



539. erda kcv ovketi, k. r. X. It was an old superstition, 
that this fourth Book of the Iliad, being laid under the head, was 
a cure for the Quartan ague. Serenus Sammonicus, a celebrated 
physician in the time of the younger Gordian, and preceptor to 
that Emperor, gravely prescribed it among other receipts in his 
medicinal precepts : Praec. 50. Mceonuz Iliados quartum suppone 
tvmenti. Pope. 



THE 

ILIAD OF HOMER. 






THE ARGUMENT. 

Diomede, assisted by Minerva, scatters the wildest havoc among 
the Trojans, — Pandarus is killed, — and ^neas would have 
shared the same fate, but for the assistance of Venus, — who, 
as she is rescuing her son, is herself wounded by Diomede. — 
Mars rallies the Trojans, and enables Hector to make a 
powerful stand. — Minerva incites Diomede against Mars, — who 
is wounded and compelled to repair to heaven in the most 
dreadful agonies. 

The first battle continues throughout this Book. The scene lies, 
as before, in the fields before Troy. 

Then Pallas Minerva bestowed strength and courage upon 
Diomede the son of Tydeus, that he might become con- 
spicuous among all the Greeks, and obtain distinguished 
glory. She caused unwearied fire to blaze from his helmet 
and shield, like to an autumnal star, which shines with the 5 
greatest splendour when washed by the ocean ; — such fire 
she caused to blaze from his head and his shoulders, and 
impelled him to the midst, where the greatest numbers 
were in confusion. 

4. date ol ck KcpvOac, k. r. X. Virgil has often imitated this 
beautiful simile : Ardet apex capiti, cristisque a vertice flamma 
Funditur, et vastos umbo vomit aureus ignes; Non secus ac liquida 
si qiiando nocle comelce Sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut Sinus ardor, 
#c. &n. X. 270. Vid. also JEa. VIII. 620. JEn. IX. TSt, &c. 
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There was among the Trojans, one Dares, wealthy, 

10 blameless, the priest of Vulcan, and he had two sons, 

Phegeus and Ida?us, well-skilled In every combat. These, 

removed from their companions, came against Diomede, 

the two indeed from chariots, but he on foot, pushed on 

> the fight on the ground. And when they were now 

15 approaching near to one another, Phegeus then first hurled 
his long spear, and the point of the lance glided over the 
left shoulder of the son of Tydeus, nor did it wound him ; 
and next the son of Tydeus made an attack with his brazen 
spear, nor did the dart fly in vain from his hand, but he 
struck him upon the breast between the paps, and thrust 

20 him down from his ehariot ; and Idasus leaped down, 
having 1 left his beauteous car, nor did he venture to protect 
his slaughtered brother ; nor would he have himself escaped 
black death, had not Vulcan snatched him away, and hav- 
ing enveloped him in darkness, preserved him, that the old 

25 man might not have unmingled sorrow. But the son of 
the magnanimous Tydeus leading off the horses, gave them 
to his companions \o conduct to the hollow ships. And 
when the magnanimous Trojans saw the sons of Dares, the 
one flying, and the other slain by his chariot, the mind of 
all was disturbed. But the blue-eyed Minerva, taking 

30 hold of impetuous Mars by the hand, addressed him with 
these words : 

" Mars, Mars, destroyer of men, polluted with slaughter, 
overthrower of cities, shall we not leave the Trojans and 
the Greeks to fight, to whomsoever father Jove may give 
glory, whilst we two depart and avoid the anger of Jove?" 

35 Having thus spoken, she led impetuous Mars from the 
battle, and caused him then to sit upon the high-banked 
Scamander. But the Greeks put the Trojans to flight 

86. ri'tmvTi, from ijiotis, ripas habens, derived from tfitity, ripa, 
and not from uiy, a violet. 
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and each of the generals slew a man. First Agamemnon, 
Ling - of men, hurled from his chariot, the mighty Odius, 
general of the llalizonians, for he thrust his spear into his 40 
back, between the shoulders, as he was first turned to flight, 
and drove it through his breast; and he gave a crash, as 
he fell, and his armour rang around him. 

Then Idomencus slew Pluestus, the son of Borus the 
Maeonian, who had come from fertile Tame. Him Ido- 
meneus, renowned in the use of the spear, wounded through 4» 
the right shoulder with his long lance, as he was mounting 
his chariot, and he fell from his car, and horrible darkness 
came upon him, and the attendants of Idoincneus plundered 
him. 

But Scamandrius, the son of Strophins, skilful in hunt- 
ing, Menelaus, the son of Atreus, slew with his sharp- SO 
pointed spear, — an eminent hunter, for Diana herself had 
taught him, to shoot every kind of wild beasts that the 
.forest supports on the mountains. But Diana, delighting 
in arrows, availed him not then, nor his skill in shooting 
from a distance, in which he had been before instructed, 
but Menelaus, the son of Atreus, renowned in the use of 
the spear, wounded him, as he was flying before him, with 55 
his lance, in the back between his shoulders, and drove it 
through his breast, and he fell down headlong and his 
armour rang around him. 

But Meriones slew Phereclus, the son of the artist Har- 
monides, who knew how to fabricate all manner of curious GO 
things with his hands, lor Pallas Minerva exceedingly loved 
him ; — who also had formed, for Alexander, the equal ships, 
the exordia of evil, which were a ruin to all the Trojans 
and to himself, because he understood not the oracles of 

53, tt>xentpa, sagittis-gavdens, from toe, an arrow, and x ai P m i 
to rejoice, or according to others, from we, sagitia, and xiia,fuado, 
and hence to lw rendered, the discharger of arrows. 

64. 8ta<paros for Bauparoc, irom Hine and /paras, that which 
is spoken by God. OetHpara might perhaps be more properly ren- 
dered 
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65 the gods. Him, Meriones, when he had overtaken him in 
the pursuit, struck on the right buttock, and the point of 
the spear penetrated under the bone by the bladder, right 
through to the opposite side, and, groaning, he fell on his 
knees and death enveloped him. 

Then Meges slew Pedaeus, the son of Antenor, who 
70 was a bastard indeed, but whom the noble Theano, gratify- 
ing her husband, nourished with the same care as her own 
beloved children. Him the son of Phyleus, renowned in 
the use of the spear, when he came close to him, struck on 
the back of the head with his sharp-pointed lance, and the 
brazen point pierced right through by the teeth under the 
75 tongue, and he tumbled in the dust, and seized the frigid 
hrass with his teeth. 

Then Eurypylus, the son of Evsemon, sleto the noble 
Hypsenor, the son of the magnanimous Dolopion, who had 
been made priest of Scamander, and who was honoured by 
the people like a god. Him then, as he was flying before 
U0 him, Eurypylus, the illustrious son of EvEemon, making a 
rush upon him with his sword, struck on the shoulder, in 
the midst of his course, and cut off" his heavy arm ; but the 
bloody hand fell on the plain, whilst black death and re- 
lentless fate seized his eyes. Thus did they toil in the ruth- 
less battle. 
85 But as for the son of Tydeus, you could not discern to 
which party he belonged, whether he fought with the Tro- 
jans or with the Greeks, for he furiously raged along the 

dered, the counsels or will of the gods. It is evident however, that 
Homer used it in some determinate sense, as designs, decrees, &c 
without any reference to its etymological derivation, for otherwise 
there would be some tautology in connecting it with Quay. 

83. tropifvptoQ 0«varo£| black death, jrop^uptos; is not properly 
purple, but a mixture of purple and black, from itopfyvpu, cotn- 
misceo, and that from tyvpio, misceo, by a reduplication similar to 
KnWiiii-civ, which is derived from traXXij, Jlos, vel animal, quo 
tingitur purpura. 
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plain, like an overflowing wintry torrent, which rapidly 
rolling on, scatters the bridges, and which even the fortified 
bridges cannot restrain, nor the fences of blooming fields 90 
withstand, suddenly coming on, when the rain of Jove 
has swollen its flood, and many beauteous works of youth 
are overwhelmed by it; — thus were the close phalanxes 
of the Trojans thrown into confusion by the son of Tydeus, 
nor did they abide him, although being numerous. 

But when the illustrious son of Lycaon perceived him 05 
Curiously raging along the plain, and routing in confusion 
the phalanxes before him, he forthwith bent his crooked 
bow against the son of Tydeus, and wounded him as he was 
rushing on, striking the cavity of the corslet upon the right 
shoulder, and the bitter arrow penetrated through and 
pierced into the opposite side, and the corslet was stained 100 
with blood ; — and upon this the illustrious son of Lycaon 
loudly shouted: 

" Push on, magnanimous Trojans, spurrers of horses, 
for the most valiant of the Greeks is wounded, nor do I 
imagine that he will long endure the direful arrow, if, of 
a truth, the king, the son of Jove impelled me departing 
from Lycia," *, 105 

Thus he spake, boasting, but the swift arrow did not 
slay him, but having retreated, he stood before his horses 
and chariot, and addressed Sthenelus, the son of Capaneus : 

" Hasten, most friendly son of Capaneus, descend from 
the chariot, that thou mayst draw the bitter arrow from my 
shoulder." no 

Thus he spake, and Sthenelus leaped from the chariot 
unto the ground, and standing beside him, he drew from 
his shoulder the swift arrow, being driven right through it, 
and the blood spouted forth through the flexible corslet. 

113. fjrpsTTToio, jle xible, from BTptijuo, to licist. The word 
XiTiuy, here translated corslet, means properly an under-garment, 

derived 
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Then Diomeile strenuous in the shout of war, prayed : 

115 "Hear me, invincible daughter of aegis-bearing Jove, 
if ever with benevolent intentions thou didst stand by me 
and my father in glowing battle, — now also favour me, O 
Minerva ; anil grant that I may approach within spear's 
length and slay that man, who preventing me, wounded 

120 me, and boasts and imagines, that I shall not long behold 
the splendid light of the sun." 

Thus praying he spake, and Pallas Minerva heard him, 
and she made his limbs nimble, his feet and his hands 
above, and standing nigh she uttered these winged 
words: 

" Taking courage now, Diomede, fight against, the 

125 Trojans, for I have placed in thy breast the intrepid 
paternal strength, which Tydeus, the shield-shaking knight 
possessed. I have likewise removed from thy eyes the 
mist which before was upon them, that thou mayst clearly 
discern both god and man ; wherefore now, if perchance, 

130 a god comes hither trying thee, do not thou fight against 
the other immortal gods, — but if Venus, daughter of Joi 
come into the battle, wound her with thy sharp-pointed 
brazen lance." 

The blue-eyed Minerva, having thus spoken, departed. 



derived from the 3. sing. pert", pass. Ktyyrai, from x vb >> ,0 pour. 
It was generally made oi' linen, and sometimes of wool. In p. 42, 
we fiad Agamemnon, when rising from his bed, where, according 
to the custom of the ancients he lay naked, first putting on his 
Xtrw, and then throwing over it his tpapoe, or outer garment; 
and these two were the only articles of apparel which he wore. 
Women wore an under vest, called oOovi/, instead of the JWgiPi 
2. 595. and for the ^npoc they wore the irc-xXoc, which was a loose 
garment. The Greeks, as well as the Trojans, c. ISO. p. 486t tin- 
Cretans, r. 255. Boeotians, n. 330, are called jfa\ka\iTUvts ', but 
this expression is probably taken metaphorically, anil means that 
their bodies were covered with brass in the same way as they 
were enrobed with the xtTVrts. x a ^ k " D X"'*"' seems to be syno- 
nymous with x a *- KCO ® bl l"l£- 
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But the son of Tydcus returning again, was mingled with 135 
the foremost warriors. And although before eager in his 
mind to fight with the Trojans, then indeed three times the 
strength seized him, like a lion, which a shepherd in the 
field has slightly wounded among the fleecy flocks, as he 
was leaping over ihc fold, and killed him not, but roused 
his fury, and now no longer repels him, but shrinks back 140 
by the stalls, whilst the abandoned sheep are put to flight; — 
these indeed are strewed in heaps one upon another, but he 
nimbly leaps out of the lofty fold; thus agile was the 
valiant Diomede mingled with the Trojans. 

Then he slew Astynoiis, and Hypenor, shepherd of the 
people, wounding the one above the pap with his brazen 145 
spear, but the other he struck with his mighty sword upon 
the collar-bone, near the shoulder, and cut off the shoulder 
from the neck and from the back. These indeed he 
quitted, but attacked Abas and Polyidus, the sons of 
Eurydamas, an aged interpreter of dreams, to whom, 
when departing, the old man had not interpreted their 150 
dreams, but the valiant Diomede spoiled them of their 
arms when slain. He then went against Xanthus and Thoon, 
the sons of Phienops, both begotten when he was far ad- 

Ivanced in years, and he was worn down with sorrowful old 
age, and had begotten no other sons, whom he might leave 
to enjoy his possessions. These then he slew and snatched 155 
away their life from both, but left lamentations and doleful 
cares to their father, since he received them not returning 



140. AXXn Kara or<x6/iout Svcrai. Some refer Svcrai to the 
shepherd, and translate it, he hide $ himself among the folds ; others 
refer it to the lion, and render it, he enters into the folds. The 
Scholiast also refers fopurat to the shepherd, who is said, to be 
afraid of the deserted places, rnv cpn/tinv ipojiilirOat. 

141. ayxinrirat, one close to another, from ayxu propc, and 

150. guk must be referred to tapiraro, and not to tpypptvott. 
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alive from the batth-; ami the next relations divided his 
heritage. 

Then he seized two sons of the Dnrdan Priam, being 

ICO both in one chariot, Echemon and Cliromius; and H 
a lion, springing among cattle, breaks off tlie neck of a 
heifer or an ox, white feeding upon shrubs, — thus the son 
of Tydeus hurled them both grievously against their will 
from the chariot, and then spoiled them of their armour ; 

165 but the horses he gave to his companions to drive to the 
ships. 

But him /Eneas perceived routing the ranks of men, 
and he advanced through the battle and the din of spears, 
seeking the godlike Pandarus, if he might any where find 

170 him. He found the valiant and illustrious son of Lvcaon, 
and stood before him, and spake these words in his 



" Pandarus, where is thy bow, thy winged arrows, and 
thy glory 1 — in which no one here contends with thee, nor 
does any in Lycia boast that he is superior to thee. But 
come, lifting up thy hands to Jove, shoot an arrow at this 

175 man, whoever he may he that conquers, and hath caused 
many evils to the Trojans, since he has relaxed the limbs of 
many and brave warriors ; — unless indeed he be some god. 
indignant with the Trojans, and raging for neglect of 
sacrifices; and the anger of a god is severe." 

But him the renowned son of Lycaon addressed: 

180 "/Eneas, counsellor of the brazen-coated Trojans, I liken 
this man in every respect to the warlike son of Tydeus, 
recognizing him by the shield and oblong helmet, and 
seeing his horses; but I know not certainly whether he h*? 



158. yypwBrm. Schol. Villois. ol tw yripov ovmv Stavtuofitroi 
cXijpovo/ioi, those who inherit and distribute among themselves the 
possessions of one that dies without an heir. Compare Hesrod. 
Theog. 607, and Pind. Olymp. X. 106. 




i god. But if this be the man, whom I mention, the war- 
like son of Tydeus, lie does not perform these things in his 18o 
fury without the assislimiv of a god, but some one of the 
immortals stands nigh him, involved, as to his shoulders, in a 
cloud, who hath averted from him to another direction the 
swift- flying arrow; for already have ( shot at him an arrow 
and struck him on the right shoulder, quite through his 
hollow corslet ; and I imagined that 1 would send him he- 10 o 
fore his time into Hades, — but after all I have not killed him, 
—surely some god is angry. But my horses are not present, 
nor my chariot which I might ascend ; but elsewhere, in the 
halls of I.ycaon, are eleven beautiful chariots, newly com- 
pacted and lately made, and awnings are spread around 
them, and beside each of them stand two yoked horses, J 93 
eating while barley and oats. Of a truth, the aged warrior 
Lycaon, in his well-built palace, gave me very many 
charges when setting out; he commanded me, mounted 
upon my horses and chariots to lead the Trojans into dire- 
ful battles. But 1 did not obey, which truly would have 200 
been far better, sparing my horses, lest having been ac- 
customed to eat largely, they should be in want of fodder* 
as the men were shut up ?'» the city. Thus 1 left them, 
and came on foot to Ilium, relying on my bows, which 
however were not about to avail me ; for already have 205 
I shot an arrow at two chiefs, the son of Tydeus and the 
son of Atreus, and striking them, have drawn real blood 



185. ov-% by aycvQt Btov. Compare vers, 1. and o. 263. 
ft. 465. &c, and Virg. JEn. II. 777. Nou luec sine numine Divuni 
cveniunt, 

186. yttptXy eiXij/isyoj lofiovt, soHorat. Cnrm.lib. I. Oil. II. 31. 
Nube candenlei httmcros ainktat. 

196. i'pi, by Apocope for Kpijtyav, barley. 

202. iirTtw Qttloficros. Etistatbius supposes chat Pandarus 
left his horses behind, through parsimony, but most probably it 
was owing to the difficulty of procuring provender in a besieged 
city. 
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from both, but have irritated them the more. For as evil 
210 fate therefore did I take the crooked bow from the peg on 
that day, when I led the Trojans to lovely Ilium, bringing 
delight to noble Hector. But if ever I shall return and 
behold with my eyes, my paternal land, my wife, and my 
large and lofty mansion, then may immediately a foreign 
man cut off my head, if I do not break these bows with my 
215 hands, and throw them into the blazing fire,— for they are 
useless attendants to me." 

But jEneas, general of the Trojans, addressed him in 
return : " Do not speak thus, for it shall not otherwise 
happen, before we two, going with horses and chariots 
220 against this man, be tried in arms. But come, mount my 
chariot, that thou mayst see of what description Trojan 
horses are, being trained speedily to pursue in different 
directions over the plain, and to fly, — and which also will 
225 carry us safe to the city, should Jove again bestow glory 
on Diomede the son of Tydeus. But come, receive now 
the whip and the splendid reins, and I will dismount from 
the horses that I may fight ; or do thou meet this man and 
the horses will be my care." 

Again the renowned son of Lycaon addressed him in 

230 return : " ^Eneas, do thou hold the reins thyself and thy 

own horses; they will draw the crooked chariot better 

under their accustomed charioteer, if again we must fly 

the son of Tydeus, lest, being afraid, they grow restive, 



215. facivif tv Jrupi Btiijv, k. t. X. Pandarus is enraged with 
his bow; so Thamysis, who is mentioned/?. 595. was in a passion 
with his lyre, and Xerxes inflicted strijics upon the Hellespont. 
Qpyifoptda. km xoXt^ioic, km if iXoie, im tocvoic, xai yuvwrt, km 
Otois vi) Aia, rai e>j|)ici£, Kat ui/rtF^oic (TLvcaty. Fid, Plui. De Ira 
Cohib. 

233. fianjiTcroK, from paraui, segniler ago, deliberando quasi 
■semper et quterendo an et quid agendum sit ; from the adverb 
pirnv, qtiicrendo operose cl >:>>pidr, ml frustra. So Terence, 
qtiiriem, set! non promoves. 
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and should not be willing to bear us oft' from the battle, 
longing for thy voice, when the son of the magnanimous 235 
Tydeus springing upon us, might kill us ourselves, and 
drive away the solid-hoofed horses; — but do thou drive 
thy chariot thyself and thy own horses* and I will receive 
him, as he advances, with my sharp-pointed lance." 

Then having thus spoken, and mounted the variegated 
chariot, they directed the swift horses in a furious gallop 240 
against the son of Tydeus ; — whom Sthenelus, the renown- 
ed son of Capaneus, perceived, and immediately addressed 
the son of Tydeus with these winged words : 

" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, 1 
perceive two valiant warriors possessing immense strength, 246 
eager to fight with thee, — the one, Pandarus, well-skilled 
in the use of bows, who boasts that he is the son of Lycaon, 
the other, JEneas, boasts that he was born the son of the 

240. t/ijUEfiaur'. For t/ijif/inwrt, impetu conci/ali, referring 
to iEnens and Pandarus. Some take it lor ipjitpaiiri, and refer 
it to Tv&tci), to ivhom the same epithet is applied above, v. 143. 
But the i of the dative case ought never to be elided; and there- 
fore it is better to admit the confusion of the dual and plural 
numbers than violate this grammatical canon. Besides, there is no 
impropriety in joining participles of the dual and plural numbers 
with two persons, since they are iti fact both of the dual and the 
plural number. Sometimes, but very rarely, the above rule is 
overlooked in the Iliad: la II. k. 277. fero opviff. Melius fmstet 
0i production ante Oc. Sccpc hujuMiwdr Ivan itit 'laciirrcndum est, 
ut casttm quartern positum a pacta existimes. In It. c. 5. pacta 






atrrtp , owd/piv 



Beck. Acta Sem'm. II. p. 411. 
aarcp' is put for noTtpn, in apposition with irup, and another 
aarcpi is understood to which oirwpo'u is to be referred. Perhaps 
in k. 277. we might read : 

\atpr. St ToupriOt y Oovcteue, k. t. X. 
24,3. ijiy Kixapiafitrt Uu/jji. So Virg. lEn. XII. 142. auhno 
gratissima nostra. 

245. iv* for Iva, fortitedinem, from ic, a nerve or fibre, oite- 
XtQpQv, from (i intens. and irthiQpov, an acre. Schol. a/nrpoi', 
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magnanimous Anchises, ami liis mother is Venus. But 
come, I beseech thee, let us retreat in the chariot, nor do 

250 thou thus furiously bear along among the foremost lighters, 
lest thou lose thy beloved life." 

But him the valiant Diomede with a stern look ad- 
dressed: "Donoturge rne to flight, since I do not imagine 
that thou wilt persuade me, for it is not decorous for me to 

255 fight flying, or to tremble, as yet my strength is entire. It 
grieves me to mount my horses, but even thus will 1 go 
against them, — Pallas Minerva allows me not to fear. But 
both of these their swift horses shall not carry away from 
us, if even one should escape. And I will tell thee another 

2Gt> thing, and do thou lay it to thy consideration : if the all- 
wise Minerva shall grant me the glory of killing both, 
thou fasten these swift horses here, suspending the rein* 
from the ring, and rush on mindful of the horses of JEneas 
and drive them from the Trojans to the well-booted Greek: 



262. t£ airuyoc r/via ntvac. The amiE was properly a 
external rim or border, as (lie circumference of a wheel or any 
other round object. It is however, most generally applied to 
a harp, a shield, a part of the chariot, and the horizon, or the line 
that divides the celestial hemispheres. In Eurip. Hipp. 1185, we 
have Movira auirvoc inr avrvyi \opiav, and in f. 118. ami{, i) 
irvjitiTii amrtHac. The chariot consisted of a circular bottom, laid 
upon the wheels, and in front of it, a sort of semi-circular pali- 
sade raised up, either for a defence of the warrior, or to prevent 
his falling; this was called arrvi, from ancx"^ contra niti. 
Sometimes there was an avrv£ behind also, as in tlie cliariot of 
Juno, which is described below in v. 722. et seqq. The technical 
terms still remaining in Astronomy, might lead us to suppose, 
that the ancient philosophers made their first observations in that 
science from this simple construction of a chariot. It is probable 
that they compared die earth, which they considered a flat cir- 
cular extent, to the bottom of a chariot, and then they would 
naturally apply the term airiij to that part of the sky which 
surrounds its extreme boundary. In the same manner we have 
ovpayov afar, cxli axis, which was a pole in this metaphoric 
chariot, passing through the diameter of the eardi, and terminated 



(For they are of that breed which the far- sounding Jove 2Gi 
gave- to Tros as a price for his son Ganymede, since (hey 
are the best of horses, as many as arc under Aurora and 
the Sun. Anchises, king of men, stole from this breed, 
by getting mares covered by them without the knowledge 
of laomedon ; from whose offspring, six were foaled for hini 270 
in his halls, — four of which he retained himself, and fattened 
in his stable, but these two he gave to jEncas, being trained 
for the flight and pursuit of war. If by chance we should 
take these, we should gain great glory." 

Thus they were addressing such conversation to one 
another, when the two hastily approached near, galloping 275 
their swift horses, and him first the renowned son of Lycaon 
addressed : 

"Thou gallant-souled, warlike son of the illustrious 



at the points where the avrvytg, or two semi-circular arches of 
the horizon met one another. The succession of day and night 
would moreover naturally lead these primeval Philosophers to 
conceive an idea of motion in the planetary system ; and as the 
earth formed the body of their chariot, we may infer with con- 
siderable certainty, that they had some notion of its diurnal rotation. 
Having a knowledge, by tradition, of the creation of the world, 
and that light succeeded darkness, they would of course, make 
their chariot commence its journey from West to East, or from 
that part of the heavens where darkness began to appear, towards 
that part where they first perceived the dawn of light. According 
to this disposition, the «iru£ in front must have been directed 
towards the East, and the corresponding avrvi, behind, must have 
faced the West, whilst the_ ends of the a£uiv were terminated iu 
the other rectangular diametrical points, North and South ; and 
hence it is, perhaps, that we hear of the North and South pole, 
rather than the East and West pole. Probably it is owing to our 
want of historical information, that the Modern Astronomy exults 
so much in her progress beyond the simple notions of the antients. 
These are however conjectures of our own, which every body is 
at liberty to reject. The ancient Pythagorean Philosophers were 
perfectly acquainted with the modern Copernican System. Vid. 
Ariatot. Mcteorol. lib. I. cap. C. Plutarch. De Placit. Philosoph. 
lib. III. capp. 2. 13. 30. Maclaurin's Account of Sir Isaac JVe»- 
' Book I. Chap. 2. 3. 
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Tydeus, of a truth, the swift weapon, the hitter arrow slew 
thee not, but now again 1 will try with my spear, whether 
I may succeed." 

380 He said, and brandishing his long spear, he hurled it, 
and struck againstthe shield of the son of Tydeus, and 
penetrating right through it, the brazen point was driven 
to the corslet ; and upon this, the renowned son of Lycaon 
shouted loud: 

" Thou art wounded right through the flank, nor do I 

285 imagine that thou wilt long endure it, and to me thou hast 
given great glory." 

But the valiant Diomede, unalarmed. replied : " Thou 
hast missed, nor hast thou gained thine object; but I 
not conceive that you two will cease, before one of you 
least shall fall and satiate with his blood the invincible 
warrior Mars." 

290 Having thus spoken, he hurled, and Minerva directed 
the dart to the nose, near the eye, and drove it through the 
white teeth ; and the rigid brass cut off the extremity of 
his tongue, and the point came out at the lowest part of the 
chin, then he tumbled down from the chariot, and his va- 

295 riegated, glittering armour rang around him ; but the 
swift-footed horses were frightened, and his life and strength 
were then relaxed. But jEneas sprang forth with his shield 
and long spear, fearing lest the Greeks should drag off 
the corse, and he walked round it, like a lion, relying on 

300 his might; and he held out before him his lance and his 
shield on all sides equal, eager to kill the man whoever 
might come against him, horribly shouting. But the son 
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297. Mvtias X tiropovat, i\ 
it of the utmost moment to perfc 
bodies of their dead companions, 
those desperate combats arount" 
mentioned by Homer. Vtd. \f/. 
335. and seqq. 
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X. The ancients considered 
n the rites of sepulture on the 

And this was the reason of 
i bodies of die heroes so often 

and seqq. anil Virg. iEn. VI. 



of Tydeus seized a stone in his hand, of great weight, 
which two men could not hear, such as men now are ; but 
he alone easily poized it. With this he struck jEneas by 305 
the hip, and where t lie thigh turns in the hip, and which they 
call the socket ; he brake the socket, and moreover, burst 
both the tendons ; the rough stone tore off the skin, whilst 
the hero stood falling upon his knees, and supported himself 
with his robust hand upon the earth, and dark night covered 310 
his eyes. 

And now jEneas, king of men, would have perished 
there, had not Venus, daughter of Jove, quickly perceived 
it, — his mother who bore him to Anchises feeder of cattle; 
and she threw her white arms around her own beloved son, 
and held out, as a covering, in front of him the fold of her 315 
shining robe, to be a defence against darts, lest any of 
the Greeks with the rapid steeds should hurl a brazen lance 
at his breast and snatch away his life. She indeed was 
carrying her own beloved son from the battle ; — nor was 
the son of Capancus forgetful of (hose charges, which Di- 
omede strenuous in the shout of war had given him, but 320 
fastened his own solid-hoofed horses apart from the tumult, 
suspending the reins from the ring, but springing forth, he 
drove away the fair-maned horses of jEneas from the Trojans 
to the well-booted Greeks, and gave them to Deipylus, his 325 
beloved companion, whom he honoured above all his 
co-equals in age, because they were of congenial minds, to 
drive to the hollow ship ; whilst the hero himself mounting 

303. I'ty" ipyov, put in opposition with ytpiiaiior in the 
preceding line. So Virg. jEn. V. 119. Ingcntimole Chin&ram, 
Urbis opus. Compare also v. 269. of the same Book, and XII. 
897. and aeqq. Mr. Trollope extracts a most wonderful account 
of the tooth of a giant from Angustin's City of God, XV. 23. 
Vidi ipse, nan solus, sed alit/uot mecum, in Uticensi littoremo/arem 
hom'tntsdentem torn ingente m, ut si in mtstrorum tknlium modulos 
miniitiUtm cancideri'tur, frniitm nobis ritkretiir ftwere polttissc; ted 
ilium giganlis alicujus fuisse crediderim. 



his own chariot, seized the splendid reins, and eagerly drove 

330 the strong-hoofed horses after the son of Tvdeiis ; but he 
was pursuing; Venus with his ruthless lance, knowing that she 
was an un warlike goddess, nor one of those goddesses who 
sway the war of heroes, neither Minerva, nor Bellona, 
destroyer of cities. When now, pursuing her through a 
great crowd, he overtook her, then the son of the rnag- 

335 nanimous Tydeus, holding out At* spear, leaping upon her, 
wounded with his sharp-pointed brazen lance the tender 
extremity of her hand, and immediately the spear perforated 
the skin, abovcthe extreme pal m,throughthe ambrosial robe, 
which the Graces themselves had wrought, and the immortal 

340 blood of the goddess flowed, the ichor, such as flows from 
the blessed gods; for they neither eat bread nor drink 
sparkling wine, and therefore they are bloodless and are 
called immortal. But she, screaming aloud, cast her son 
from her, and him indeed Phoebus Apollo snatched away 

345 with his hands in a dark cloud, lest any of the Greeks, 
with the rapid steeds, should hurl a brazen lance at his 
breast and take away his life; — but after her, Diomede 
strenuous in the battle, loudly shouted : 

"Depart, daughter of Jove, from the war and 
battle; is it not enough that thou deceivest unwarlil 

350 women? But if thou wilt employ thyself in war, of a 
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33G, axpijv ovraac x a P a - Probably the wounding of Venus 
means, that Diomede slew many of the Trojans, and thus brought 
disgrace and infamy upon those who had carried away Helen. 
Damm : Vena* vulneralur a Diomede, i. e. maims aliqua juveitum 
pulchellorum abripiunt jaccntem /Enearn, scd quidam ex iis inter- 

fic'mntur a Diomede. 

340. ix<«p. Properly means, 6 Kara fyvatv fiera rpo^ijv x u *°£, 
the Chyle, or white juice formed in the stomach by digestion of the 
aliment, and which is afterwards changed into blood ; from x Eu . 

fundo, because it is poured throughout die whole body. It is how- 
ever analogically and more generally applied to the aplipoToy 
ai/ia, the immortal blood of the goda. 
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1 imagine that thou wilt dread tlie battle if thou shouldst 
hear of it even elsewhere." 

Thus he spake, and she, distracted with pain, departed, 
for she was heavily afflicted. Then the wind-footed Iris, 
taking hold of her, led her from the erowd, overwhelmed 
with agonies, and her fair skin grew livid. Then she 
found impetuous Mars sitting at the left side of the battle, 355 
and his spear was laid up in a cloud, and his swift horses; 
but she, falling on her knees, and making many suppli- 
cations, requested the golden-reined horses of her beloved 
brother : 

" Have compassion upon me, my beloved brother, and 
grant me thy horses, that 1 may go to Olympus, where is 300 
the abode of the immortals. Much am I tormented with 
a wound, which a mortal man, the son of Tydeus, inflicted 
upon me, — who now would fight even with father Jove." 

Thus she spake, and Mars gave her the horses with 
golden frontlets, and she ascended the chariot, afflicted in 3G5 
her beloved heart, and beside her, Iris mounted and took 
hold of the reins with her hands, and she whipped them to 
proceed, nor did they fly unwillingly, and immediately 
they came to the lofty Olympus, the abode of the gods, 
where the swift wind-footed Iris caused the horses to stop, 
having loosed them from the chariot, and threw before 
them ambrosial fodder. But the divine Venus fell at the 370 



352. aKvovaa. Schol. aStifioyouaa, from akvia, erro mente, 
derived from aXao/iat, to wander. It signifies a distraction of 
the mind from an excess of joy or sorrow. In the former sense it 
is used in the Odyss. a. 332. 392. 

S68. (uttuc, lofty, die same as ai?rcc, and derived from at, 
an exclamation of surprize or sorrow, and axo, from; so that the 
word may have arisen from the circumstance of one crying out at 
the view of a lofty eminence which he had to climb : Alas ! how 
far from me the summit lies ! From this derivation we observe 
how suitable an epithet it is for Olympus, the seat of happiness 
and bliss. 
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knees of Dione, her mother, — and she embraced her daugh- 
ter in her arms, soothed her with her hands, called her by 
her name and addressed her : 

" Which of the heavenly inhabitants hath rashly done 
thee such wrongs, my beloved child, as if thou hadst pub- 
licly committed some flagitious crime?" 

375 Her then the smile-loving Venus answered : " The 
haughty Diomede, the son of Tydeus wounded me, because I 
was snatching away from the battle my beloved son jEneas, 
who, of all, is by farthe most dear to me ; for no longer is 
it a direful contest between the Trojans and the Greeks, 

380 but now the Greeks combat even with the immortals. 

Her then Dione, noblest of the goddesses, answered : 
" Bear it, my child, and endure, afflicted as thou art, for 
many of us who possess the Olympic mansions have endured 
much from men, bringing severe afflictions upon one 

385 another ;— Mars indeed endured, when Otus and the brave 
Ephialtes, sons of Aloeus, bound him in massy chains, and 
thirteen months was he enthralled in a brazen prison. And 
now perhaps, Mars, insatiable of war, would there have 
perished, had not his step-mother, the beautiful Eribcea, 

390 reported it to Mercury, who stole away Mars already worn 
out, for the cruel chain had subdued him. And Juno also 
endured, when the valiant son of Amphytrion wounded 
tier upon the right pap with a three-pronged arrow, and 






383. The fables related in the following verses are probably 
allusions to some historical events which happened before the 
time of Homer, and which he merely embellished into poetical 
allegories. Perhaps the imprisonment of Mars means a long 
continuation of peace ; and the wounding of Hades may possibly 
refer to some tradition respecting Enoch being carried up to 
heaven, without going to the place of departed spirits or Hades. 
Hercules, the son of Jupiter, or the supreme god of the heathen, 
is said to have inflicted the wound ; from whence wc may suppose 
that some tradition respecting the Messiah, was mythologically 
embodied in the character of Hercules, 
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then the most excruciating pain seized her. Among these 
also the mighty Pluto endured a swift arrow, when the 395 
same man, the son of ffigis- bearing Jove, having wounded 
him at the gate, among the shades below, threw him to 
agony ; — but he ascended into the mansion of Jove and the 
lofty Olympus, afflicted in bis heart, and pierced through 
with pain, for the arrow was driven into li is thick shoulder, 400 
and agonized his soul; but Pa?on, sprinkling upon him 
pain-soothing unguents, healed him, for he was in no way 
subject to death. — Audacious, villainous wretch, who was 
reckless in the perpetration of nefarious deeds, who hath 
violated with his arrows, the gods wlu» possess Olympus ! 405 
But the blue-eyed goddess Minerva excited this man 
against thee, foolish as he is, nor does the son of Tydeus 
know in his mind, that he lives not long who combats with 
the immortals, nor that children on his knees never call him 
father, returning from war and direful bailie. Wherefore, 410 
now let the son of Tydeus, very valiant as he is, consider 
lest a mightier than he should fight with him, — lest 
#!gialea, before long, the affectionate daughter of Adrastus, 
the generous wife of the horse-taming Diomede, rouse, 
with her lamentations, her domestics from their sleep, 
longing for her husband, the mightiest of the Greeks, who 415 
married her a virgin." 

She spake, and wiped off with both hor hands, the ichor 
from her hand, — the hand was healed, anil the heavy agonies 
mitigated. Then Minerva and Juno beholding it, irritated 
Jove, the son of Saturn, with grating words, and among 



416. ix">p. Is generally used in the masculine gender; 
whence Eustathius affirms that the true reading is i^ui, by apocope, 
for fx&pi by the same analogy as iopii, for iSpuira, Xloautiui, for 
TloattiSiva, &c. Barnes reads: n/iijiOTCpya' <x<^p' atto \eipos Ofiop- 
yvv. Clarke supposes that Homer used tj(up in the masculine 
and neuter gender, and hence we might read i\vtp in the accasa- 
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420 tliem the blue-eyed goddess Minerva, began with these 
words : 

"Father Jove, wilt thou be at all angry with me for 
what I shall say* — Of a truth, Venus, inciting some one of 
the Grecian women to follow the Trojans, whom now she 
42-3 vehemently loves, — soothing some one of these fair-veiled 
Grecian women, hath grazed her tender hand upon the 
golden clasp." 

Thus she spake, and the father of men and of gods 
smiled, and having called the golden Venus lo him, 
addressed her : 

" Warlike deeds, my child, are not allotted to thy 
charge, but do thou rather attend the lovely employments 
430 of the marriage; — but all these things shall be the care of 
swift Mars and Minerva." 

Thus they were addressing such conversation to one 
another. But Diomede, strenuous in the shout of war, 
sprang forth upon jEneas, knowing that Apollo himself 
covered him with his hands, — yet he reverenced not the 
■**> mighty god, but he was ever eager to kill yEneas, and to 
strip him of his armour. Three times he rushed forth, 
vehemently desirous to kill him, and three times Apollo 






425. Qtpoytj. From itupui, transeo, because it passed through 
the kXijic or curvature in which it was inserted. In the Odyss. a, 
292. we see that there were twelve of these golden irEpovai to the 
jtetXoc of women, but in Odyss. r. 326. we observe that the 
^Xatvrj of men had only one irtporT/, which was fixed tiicv/ioia-iy 
riuXois in two eyes or staples. The points of the wtpovm were 
exceedingly sharp ; the women are said to have sometimes per- 
formed terrible havoc by them. Herod. V. 87. gives an account 
of a man being goaded to death by them ; ai'ler which catastrophe, 
the historian relates, a law was enacted by which the women were 
compelled to change their dress, which till tlien was Doric, and 
assume the Ionian, or more properly the Cation habiliment, which 
had no wtpovai attached to it. It was by the itEpoyai of Joeasta 
that CEdipus put out his eyes. Sec the account in the QZdip. 

Trmm., 
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twirled against him hi* glittering shield; but when now, 
resembling a god, he made the fourth attack, then the far- 
darting Apollo, with a threatening rebuke, addressed him: 

"Reflect, son of Tydeus, and retreat, nor desire to 4 
meditate equal things with the gods, for the race of im- 
mortal gods is by no means the same with that of men, who 
walk upon the earth." 

Thus he spake, and the son of Tydeus retreated a little 
backwards, avoiding the anger of the far-darting Apollo, a 
But Apollo placed jEneas apart from the crowd in sacred 
Pergamus, where a temple was for him, whilst Latona and 
Diana delighting in arrows, cured him in the spacious 
shrine, and ministered to him with honour. In the mean 
time, the silver bow-bearing Apollo, formed a phantom, 
resembling ^neas in person, and like to him in arms, and 4 
around the phantom, the Trojans and noble Greeks 
clashed upon each other's breasts, the well-circled bull's- 
hide shields and light bueklers. Then Phcebus Apollo 
addressed impetuous Mars: 

" Mars, Mars, destroyer of men, overthrower of cities, < 
wilt thou not attack this man, the son of Tydeus, and drive 
him from the battle, who would now fight even with father 
Jove? — First, he wounded Venus, close to her, upon her 
hand, near the wrist, and then, resembling a god, he sprang 
upon me." 

Having thus spoken, he indeed sat down in the lofty 4 
Pergamus, but pernicious Mars urged on the ranks of the 
Trojans, going among them in the likeness of Acamas, the 
swift leader of the Thracians, — and he thus encouraged 
sons of Priam, the foster-children of Jove: 



448. KvHatyov. Madame Dacier would read n-ijtmvoc, but 
Clarke observes that this word was unknown to Homer, and ex- 
plains KvSaivav by the Latin phrase, imimnjm: c.rcijiire, to receive 
or entertain one with due respect and honour. Heyne gives it 
the signification of tOtpawzvov, in which sense it is frequently used 
by Lycophron. 
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"O sons of Priam, Jove-supported king, how long will 

465 you permit I he people to be massacreed by the Greeks? — 
is it until they light around the well-built gales? There 
lies the hero, whom we honour equally with the noble 
Hector, jEneas, the son of the magnanimous Anchises, — 
but come, let us save our brave companion from the tu- 
mult." 

470 Having thus spoken, he excited the strength and 
courage of each. Then again Sarpedon greatly reproved 
the noble Hector ; 

" Hector, where is thy courage gone, which thnn didst 
formerly possess ? Formerly thou didst say, that thou alone, 
with thy relations and thy brothers, would defend the cii 

475 without forces, without allies, — not any of whom can 

behold or perceive, but they tremble, like dogs around a 
lion, whilst we on the other hand, who are here present as 
allies, engage in the battle. I also am come as an ally 
from a very far distance, for Lycia is far off, upon the 

480 eddying Xanthiis, where I have left my beloved wife and 
my infant child, and many possessions, which, whoever is 
poor, desires. Yet even thus, I urge on the Lycians, and 
am myself ready to fight with that warrior, although there 
is not here for me such a thing as the Greeks may carry 

485 off or drive away. But thou standest, and dost not even 
encourage the other troops to make a stand, and to defend 
their wives. Beware, lest, like men caught in the meshes 

474. The word yajifipog properly signifies a san-in-latv, the 
husband of a daughter, as in Z. 177, &c. but here it means 
brother-in-law, the husband of a sister. With more modern 
writers, however, it was applied to other relations by marriage ; 
derived from yaftijpoc, an adjective from ya/ioc, a marriage. 

487. The commentators have found considerable difficulty 
in this verse, with regard to a metrical, and still more serious 
grammatical error in the word aXovrc. The first syllable of iiXou 
being invariably short, Clarke very properly remedies this metri- 
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of a spacious net, ye become the booty and the prey of 
hostile heroes, who will soon demolish your well-inhabited 
city. All these things ought to be thy care, night and day, 400 
entreating the chiefs of the far-summoned allies, incessantly 
to resist, and to abstain from severe reproof." 

Thus Sarpedon spake, and the speech stung' the soul of 
Hector, and immediately he leaped from his chariot with 
his arms to the ground, and brandishing bis sharp-pointed 
lances, he went in all directions through the army, exciting 405 
them to fight, and roused a direful battle; and they were 
turned from flight, and stood against the Greeks, and the 
Greeks, in a close body, sustained them, nor were they put 
to the rout. 

As when the wind bears the chaff along the sacred 
granaries, when men are winnowing, what time the yellow 500 
Ceres separates the grain and the chaff, by the blasting 
winds, and the receptacles of the chaff are white beneath 
it; — thus were the Greeks then whitened from above with 
dust, which the feet of the horses, as they returned back 
again to the conflict, excited through them into the brazen 
sky, for the charioteers were wheeling them round. But 
they straightway bore the strength of hands, and impetuous 505 



!■■ 






cal error by inserting the particle nov, before &\ovt[, or by 
changing the genitive \ivov into the Ionic \ivota ; the former of 
which corrections seems the most preferable. As for the gram- 
matical difficulty, we imagine, it might be easily removed with- 
out altering any thing but the punctuation. The sense will not 
be materially changed, if we punctuate the passage in this manner : 

(p«?uj) pjjTrwc, iue a-)(l<Ti Xivov iron fiXocrt wavaypav avfipaat Sva- 
litvtcaaiv iXtip ttu tcvp/ui, yevnaQc. (I fear) lest ye become like a 
prey and a booty taken by hostile men in the meshes of a spacious 
net ; in which case aXovre is referred to the words hXup and 
Kvpfia. The particle 6>c may have the signification of the Latin 
word quasi. 

500. ijavfli) Anfiijrnp. So Virg. Georg. I. 96. Plana Ceres. 

502. a\vpfitai. Schol. fiyj.oOiji'ui' of rojroi, tie buc yaptaofioa 
rou aiTov Tti ayypa eKiriTrm. The receptacles into which the c/uiff 
separated from the grain falls. 
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Mars threw darkness around the battle, as he was bringing 
aid to the Trojans, and marching in every direction, and 
accomplished the charges of Fhcebus Apollo of the golden 
sword, who had commanded him to stimulate the courage 
510 of the Trojans, when he perceived Pallas Minerva departing, 
for she was an auxiliary to the Greeks. And he sent forth 
jEneas from his costly shrine, and inspired valour into the 
breast of the shepherd of the people. 

Then jEneas stood among his companions, and they 

515 were delighted when they saw him advancing alive and 
safe, possessing Ins strength entire, — yet they asked him no 
questions, for the other labour suffered them not, which 
the god of the silver bow had excited, and Mars, destroyer 
of men, and Discord insatiably raging. 

But the two Ajases, anil Ulysses, and TJiomcde, urged 

520 on the Greeks to light, who, even themselves, did not fear 
the strength nor the clamour of the Trojans, but awaited, 
like clouds, which the son of Saturn, in ealm weather, 
places at rest on the highest mountains, when the force of 
the North and other impetuous winds, is asleep, which, 

525 when blowing, dissipate the dark clouds with their whistlinj 
blasts; — thus the Greeks (irmly awaited the Trojans, 
were they put to the rout ; whilst the son of Atreus was 
ranging throughout the army, giving many charge 

" friends, be men, and assume a courageous mind, 

530 reverence each other in the fierce fights; for more of men 
revering each other are saved than slain, but there does 
not arise a glory of the fugitives, nor any aid." 

He said, and swiftly launched his javelin, and struck a 

536 chief warrior, the companion of the magnanimous jEneas, 

525. frxpifiv, impetuous, from fc, an intensive particle, and 
■Xpaa, irruo. This is the reading of Eustathius, which Mr. Trol- 
lope has admitted into the text in preference to ^aypuiiv. 

528. 7roXXo. Might more properly be rendered adverbially 
in this place, in the sense of magnopere, very much, or with great 
earnestness- 
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Deletion, the son of Pergasus, whom the Trojans honoured 
equally with the sons of Priam, since he was alert to light 
among the foremost combatants. Him then, king Aga- 
memnon struck with his spear on the shield, but that did 
not stay the dart, for it penetrated quite through it, and 
pierced through the belt into the lower part of tho belly; 540 
and he gave a crash, as he fell, and his armour rang around 
him. 

But then ^Eneas slew the sons of Diodes, Crethon and 
Orsilochus, the bravest warriors of the Greeks. Their 
father dwelt in the well-built Phcre, rich in possessions, and 
was of the race of the river Alpheus, which widely flows 545 
through the territory of the Pylians ; — who begat Orsilo- 
chus, the king of many men, and Orsilochus then begat 
the magnanimous Diodes, and from Diodes were descended 
twin sons, Crethon and Orsilochus, well skilled in every 
kind of combat; these two, in the bloom of youth, followed 550 
the Greeks in their black ships to Ilium abounding with 
horses, seeking honour for the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
and Menelaus ; — but there the end of death enveloped them. 

Like two lions are nourished by their dam on the 
summits of a mountain, in the thick recesses of a deep 555 
wood,— which, carrying awuy oxen and fat sheep, devas- 
tate the stalls of men, till, at length, they were slain them- 
selves by the sharp-pointed brazen lance under the hands 
of men ; — so these two, subdued by the hands of jEneas, 500 
fell, like lofty pines. But Menelaus, strenuous in the shout 
of war, pitied them fallen, and armed with glittering brass, 
he advanced through the foremost fighters, brandishing his 



545. The Pylus here referred to was a town of Elis, situated 
at the mouth of the Alpheus. There was a Pylus also of Messenia, 
and another of Arcadia. It is generally believed that Nestor was 
bora in the Messenian Pylus, from the words of Pindar, who 
calls him ytpuiv Httrniii'ioc, Pyth. VI. 35. 
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spear; and Mars excited his courage, supposing this, that 
he would be subdued under the hands of ./Eneas. 
505 But him Antilochus, the son of the magnanimous Nestor, 
perceived, and he advanced through the foremost fighters, 
for he feared much for the shepherd of the people, lest he 
should suffer any thing, and greatly frustrate them of their 
toil . Now they two were holding out their hands, and their 
sharp-pointed spears against one another, eager to fight ; 

570 but Antilochus stood very near the shepherd of the people, 
and #meas remained not, though being an active warrior, 
when he saw two heroes standing close to each other. 
They therefore, when tlicy had dragged the dead bodies 
to the army of the Greeks, and placed them, miserable, in 
the hands of their companions, returned themselves, and 

575 fought among the foremost combatants. 

Then they slew Pylremenes, rival of Mars, the leader of 
the magnanimous, shielded Paphlagonians. Him standing, 
Menelaus, the son of Atrcus, renowned in the use of the 
lance, wounded with his spear, having struck him by the 

580 collar-bone; but Antilochus struck the charioteer My don, 
his attendant, the brave son of Atymnias, as he was driving 
off the solid-hoofed horses, hitting him with a stone on the 
middle of the elbow, and the reins, white with ivory, 
dropped from his hands among the dust on the ground; 
then Antilochus, springing forth, struck him with his sword 

58^ on the temple, when he fell panting from the well-wrought 
chariot, headlong in the dust, upon his forehead, and upon 



588. tvjifiaxoc Praceps in caput. The verb mirrw signifies 
to bend one's self; hence wfiri, a head, a thing that is bent into 
a round form ; from imfa, by inserting fi we have tu/i^jj, which 
Siiidas explains by w^nXij ; then by paragoge, from Kvfijitt we 
have Kujijla)(p£, by the same analogy that we have rtpa^pc from 
«/hj. Taken substantively, tup/jci^oc signifies the upper rotundity 
if the head, and hence taken adjectively, it denotes a person 
falling upon that part of the head. 
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his shoulders. For a long time he stood there, for he had 
fallen Id a deep sand, till the horses, shaking him off, threw 
him among the dust on the ground; and these Antilochus 
whipped and drove to the army of the Greeks. 

But them, Hector perceived among the ranks, and S90 
shouting, lie rushed against them, and at the same time the 
brave phalanxes of the Trojans followed; but Mars led 
them on, and venerable Bellona, — she indeed bringing the 
prodigious tumult of battle, whilst Mars was brandishing 
in his hands a huge spear, and went sometimes in front of 505 
Hector, sometimes behind him. 

But Diomede, strenuous in the shout of war, seeing him, 
shuddered; as when an unexperienced man, crossing a vast 
plain, hath halted at a rapid river flowing towards the sea, 
and seeing it thundering with foam, ran back again, — so floo 
then the son of Tydeus retreated and addressed his troops: 

" My friends, how much do we admire the noble Hector 
for being brave with the spear, and a courageous warrior! 
But some one of the gods always stands beside him, and 
wards off death; and now Mars himself is beside him, like 
to a mortal man. Retreat back therefore, always turning 
upon the Trojans, and do not desire to fight bravely against 605 
the gods." 

Thus then he spake, and the Trojans approached very 
near to them. Then Hector slew two men skilled in battle, 
Menesthes and Anehialus, being in one chariot. But the gin 
mighty Telamonian Ajax pitied them fallen, and having 
advanced very near, he stood and launched his glittering 
spear and struck Amphius, the sou of Sclagus, who dwelt 
in Pa?sus, abounding in riches and corn; hut the late led 



608. etcoTt x<"p/"JC' Skilful in haltlc. tiharc for uZ-qtoTt, 
from EiSsdi, sc'io. x'WJi properly, joy, from \aipa,gaud£o. Hence 
Angl. Charm. 

613. jroXuk-ru/iwi', k. t. X. Compare Virg. iEn. VII. 537. 
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G 'S him to aid Priam and his sons. Him then the Tclamonian 
Ajax struck by the belt, and the long lanee was fixed in the 
lowest part of his belly; and he gave a crash as he fell, and 
the illustrious Ajax sprang forth to strip off his armour, but 
the Trojans hurled at him their sharp, gl it tering spears, and 
his shield received many. Then pressing bis foot upon if, 

620 be plucked the brazen spear from the eorse, nor could he 
take away the rest of his beauteous armour from bis shoul- 
ders, for he was overwhelmed with darts; and he feared a 
strong enclosure of the valiant Trojans, who, numerous and 
brave, were pushing forward holding their spears, — who 

G25 drove him off from them, mighty as he was, and gallant 
and renowned, and retreating he was repulsed. 

Thus they were toiling in the fierce battle, when ruth- 
less fate roused Tlepolemus the son of Hercules, brave and 
mighty against the godlike Sarpedon. When they had 

630 now advanced and nearly approached one another, the son 
and the grandson of the cloud- collecting Jove, Tlepolemus, 
first addressed his antagonist iu these words: 

Sarpedon, counsellor of the Lycians, what necessity 
there for thee to tremble here, being a man unskilled in 

635 battle? People falsely declare that thou art the offspring 
of segis-bearing Jove, since thou art far inferior to those 
men, who, sprung from Jove among generations of former 
times ; — such a one they say was the mighty Hercules, ray 

G40 courageous lion-hearted father, who once coming hither 

G20. Xa£. An adverbial or undeclinable substantive. Eu- 
statli. to mrocariD fxepot rwv row jr<.?oe PrtKrvXur, so called q 
too XiiyovTos ?rofo>c. It is generally lakui to rtpU'sent the heel, 
or heels, but the verb XaKri&iv, to kith, would kad us to adopt 
the signification given to it by Eustatliius, tor a person does not 
hick with his heels ; however, some persons translate Xawi^ir in 
the sense of calcare, to trample upon. 

G40. Tlcpolenms here refers to the first destruction of Troy 
by Hercules. It having fallen to the lot of Heaione, daughter of 
Laomedon, king of Troy, to be exposed to a sea monster, 
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on account of the horses of Laomedon with only six ships, 
and a very fow men, laid waste the city of Ilium and desolated 
its streets; but to thee is a dastardly soul, and. thy people 
perish, nor do I think that thou, having eome from Lycia, G45 
wilt be of any aid to the Trojans,— no, not even if thou wert 
inueh braver, but, subdued by my spear, wilt descend to the 
gates of Hades." 

Him, Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, addressed in 
reply: "Tlepolcmus, bo surely destroyed the sacred Ilium, 
from the imprudence of the renowned hero, Laomedon, 650 
who reviled him having shewn him kindness, with re- 
proachful language, and gave him not the horses, on ac- 
count of which he had come from afar. But I imagine 
that death and black fate will here overtake thee from me, 
and that, subdued by my spear, thou wilt give glory to me 
and thy soul to Pluto renowned for his horses." 

Thus Sarpedon spake, and Tlepolemus raised his ashen 655 
spear, and at the same moment the long lances flew from 
their hands. Sarpedon indeed struck the middle of his 
neck, and the afflictive point passed right through, and 

whom the Trojans yearly presented a marriageable virgin, to 
appease the resentment of Neptune and Apollo, Hercules pro- 
mised to deliver her, provided he received, as a reward, six 
beautiful horses. Laomedon consented, and Hercules attacked 
the monster and tilled him with his club ; or, according to Ly- 
cophron, he threw himself, armed from head to foot, into his 
mouth, and tore his belly to pieces, and came out safe, only with 
the loss of his hair, after a confinement of three days. Laomedon, 
however, refused to reward the hero's services and Hercules, 
incensed at his treachery, besieged Troy, and put the king and 
all his family to the sword, except Podarees or Priam, whom he 
established on his father's throne, because he had advised his 
father to give the promised horses to his sister's deliverer, but 
Hesione he gave in marriage to his friend Tclamon, who had 
assisted him during the war ; and perhaps the indignation of 
Priam at seeing his sister forcibly carried away by a foreigner 
urged him to send Paris in revenge to Greece, who accomplished 
the rape of Helen, and gave rise to the second Trojan war. Vid. 
Apollod. II. 5. &-c. Ovid. Melam. II. 212. Virg. Mn. II. 642. 
III. 476. 
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060 gloomy night covered his eyes; — but Tlcpolctnus woundei 
the left thigh witli his long- spear, and the impetuous point 
pierced through, driven upon the bone, but his lather 
averted death. 

Then his noble companions carried the godlike Sarpe- 
don from the battle, and the long lance dragged together 

005 with him afflicted him with pain, which no one considered, 
nor did any observe to draw the ashen spear from his thigh, 
hastening that he might ascend a chariot, — such toil they 
had who attended him. And on the other hand the well- 
booted Greeks bore off Tlepolemus from the battle; and 

070 the noble Ulysses possessing a valiant soul perceived it, 
and his beloved heart was moved, and he then anxiously 
reflected in his mind and soul whether he would pursue 
farther the son of the loud-sounding Jove, or takeaway the 
life of more Lycians. It was not then destined to the mag- 

G7J> nanimons Ulysses to slay with his sharp-pointed brazen spear 
the gallant son of Jove; wherefore Minerva directed his 
fury to the multitude of the Lycians. Then he slew 
Coeranus, Alastor, and Chromius, Alcander, Halius, 
Noemon and Prytanis; and now the noble Ulysses would 
have slain more of the Lycians, had not the mighty Hector 

GBO of the swift-waving plume, quickly perceived him, and he 
went through the foremost fighters, armed with glittering 
brass, and bringing terror to the Greeks; and Sarpedon 
son of Jove, was delighted at his approach, and uttered 
this lugubrious speech: 

" son of Priam, do not, I beseech thee, suffer me to 

085 He a prey to the Greeks, but defend me, and then may 



Sapiniooya otm troipot Efctpcpov voKifioio. So Virgil: 
Inteica ffineam Mnestheus, ct fidus Achates, 
Alternos kmga niteiitem cuspide greasus. 

Ma. XII. 384. 
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life quit me in your city, since 1 was not to return home 
to my dear paternal land, and embrace my beloved wife 
and my infant son." 

Thus he spake, but Hector of the swift-waving plume 
answered him not, but flew by him, glowing with ardour, 690 
that he might as soon as possible repulse the Greeks and take 
away the life of many. Then his noble companions placed 
the godlike Sarpedon beneath the beauteous beech-tree of 
the a?gis-bearing Jove, and the gallant Pelagon, who was 
his beloved companion, drew out the ashen-spear from his (JB5 
thigh ; then his soul left him, and mist was spread over his 
eyes; — but he recovered animation again, and the breeze 
of the North wind blowing around him enlivened his soul 
breathing with difficulty. 

But the Greeks neither took to flight towards the black 
ships before Mars and Hector, armed with brass, nor ever 700 
bore themselves against them in battle, — but always re- 
treated backwards, when they had understood that Mars was 
with the Trojans. 

Then whom first, and whom last, did Hector, the son of 
Priam and the brazen Mars slay ? — The godlike Teuthras, 705 
and moreover Orestes driver of horses, Trechus an jEtolian 
warrior, and (Enomaus, and Helenus, the son of (Enops, 
and Oresbius wearing a variegated belt, who dwelt at Hyle, 
very intent upon wealth, bordering upon the lake Cephisus, 

G8G. 4ir£i owe op' tfitWoy tyaiyi, k. r. X. So Virgil : 
Invidiase deos, patriia ut redditus oris, 
Conjugium DptUMn el polduuD Oilydona viderem. 

JEn. XI. 269. 
702. oXV aier oirtaau x«fot<e'. They continually retreated 
backwards with their front turned towards the enemy. This mode 
of retreat was in use among the ancient Lacedaemonians, from an 
apprehension of being slain with a wound received in the back, 
for this was punished by a denial of the rights of burial, as well 
as attended with the greatest infamy. In Thucydides we often 
meet with the phrase ■Rpupvnv Kpauuy, which denotes a similar 
retreat in naval engagements; and also in Polybius: owe i\Ivvbto 
yvptabnvQi, xaivtp TroXXmic cmfLaKoiHroq vpvftvav Kpovtiv. 
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710 and beside him dwelt other Boeotians, having a very 
opulent district. But when the white-armed goddess Juno 
perceived these Greeks perishing in the direful battle, 
she immediately addressed Minerva with these winged 
words: 

"Alas ! invincible daughter of the a?gis-bearing Jove, of 

715 a truth we pledged ourselves under a vain promise to Mene- 
laus, that he should return home having destroyed the well- 
fortified Ilium, if we suffer pernicious Mars thus to rage. 
But come, let us also think of strenuous assistance.' 

Thus she spake, nor did the blue-eyed Minerva disobey; 

720 and Juno, — venerable goddess, daughter of the mighty 
Saturn, departing, harnessed her golden-bridled horses 
but Hebe quickly fastened the curved, brazen, eight-spoked 
wheels upon the chariot, to the iron axle-tree on both 
sides ; their incorruptible circumference was of gold, but 

720 — 730, In this description of the chariot of Juno, 
havp ?t^poc, Ike body of the chariot, or that part within the avrv- 
yeg, where the charioteer and warrior, livwxpg and n-apa/Wije, 
placed themselves; so called, quasi htjicpoc, or that which carries 
two persons, KvtXa, the wheels, which are here said to have 
eight spokes, bat the wheels of an ordinary chariot had only six, 
vid. Schol. Pind. Pyth. II. 73. Al/av, the axletree, or more 
properly, that iron bar which is fixed in the nave, from ayw, to 
draw. Inrc, the circumference, or wooden curvature of the wheels, 
from lerat, to go, because it is that by which the chariot moves ; 
this is also called u^ic, from Atttui, necto. Emomrpa, the exterior 
lamintE of brass, around the trvg, from cvi and trurrpor, another 
name for the wooden circumference. The circumference of the 
wheel consisted of as many arcs as it had radii or spokes ; the 
wheel of Juno's chariot wust therefore have consisted of eight 
curvilinear pieces ; probably, one of these pieces was called 
o&rpov, from otofciv, to preserve, because the spokes were fastened 
in them ; then the circumference was called diptt, from joining 
these pieces togedier, and the proper term for the whole was 
iruc, from the motion of the wheel. nA^nj, the nave, awo rou 
»Xijpouff9oi wo rou a^ovog, from 7rX*os, full. The avrvyes, which 
we have explained above, ver. 2G2. 'Pu/105, the pole between the 
horses, from pva, traho. Zvyov, the yoke, from C^vyvvfU, jungo. 
AciraSvm, the collars, or broad breast bands, by which the horses 
were harnessed to the pole, from Xetw, decortico. 






on tlie outer side were adapted brazen felloes, wonderful 745. 
to be seen ; tbe circular naves on both sides were of silver, 
and the body of the chariot was extended upon gold and 
silver cords, and there were two semi-circular verges; the 
pole of it was of silver, to the extremity of which she tied 
the golden beauteous yoke, and to this she fastened the 730 
beauteous collars which were adorned with gold; but Juno, 
eager for the battle and the shout, led under the yoke her 
swift-footed horses. 

But Minerva, the daughter of a^gis-bearing Jove, suffer- 
ed to drop on the floor of her father, the flowing, 
variegated robe, which she herself bad worked and wrought 73fl 
with ber bands, and putting on the tunic of cloud-compell- 
ing Jove, she accoutred herself in armour for the mournful 
battle ; — around her shoulders she threw the awful, fringed 
aegis, which Terror engirt in every direction ; — on it were 
Contention, and Fortitude and fierce Pursuit, and likewise 740 
upon it was the Gorgon head of the fearful monster, terri- 
ble and horrible, the prodigy of Eegis-bearing Jove ; — upon 
her head she placed her four-coned helmet, studded on 
every side, made of gold, and sufficient for the infantry of a 
hundred cities. And she ascended with her feet into the 74S 
flaming chariot, and took her spear, ponderous, huge and 
strong, with which she subdues the ranks of heroic war- 
riors, with whomsoever she, being descended from a power- 
ful father, is enraged. But Juno quickly urged on the 
horses with the lash, and the gates of heaven clattered of 
their own accord, — which the Hours guarded, to whom are 750 
entrusted the vast heaven and Olympus, both to open the 
thick cloud and to shut it. In this direction, through them, 
they drove the horses obedient to the spurs ; and they found 
the son of Saturn sitting, apart from the other gods, on the 
highest summit of the many-peaked Olympus. Then the 755 
white-armed goddess Juno, stopping her horses, interrogat- 
ed the son of Saturn, the supreme Jove, and addressed him ; 
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beaten, 

reply : 
it him, 

pains." 



"Father Jove, art thou not angry with Mars for these 
atrocious deeds, seeing how many and what people of the 
Greeks he lias destroyed rashly, and not as it becomes 
him? It is sorrow to me indeed, — but Venus and the 

700 silver-bowed Apollo, being at ease, are delighted, urging 
on this mad fellow who knows no laws. Wilt thou then, 
father Jove, be enraged, if I drive Mars, grievously 
from the battle." 

Her the cloud-gathering Jove addressed in reply 

765 "Come now, incite the plundering Minerva against him, 

who is most accustomed to throw him into afflicting pains." 

Thus he spake, nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 

disobey, but lashed on her steeds, and they not unwilling, 

flew midway between earth and the starry heaven ; as far 

770 through the air as a man can see with his eyes, sitting 
on an eminence and looking towards the dark ocean,— so 
far did the loud-sounding horses of the gods bound in a leap. 
But when now they had arrived at Troy, and the flowing 
rivers, where the Simoi's and the Scamander mingle their 

17.75 streams, there the white-armed goddess Juno stopped the 
horses, loosing them from the chariot, and poured around 
them a large cloud, and for them to feed the Simo'is 
produced ambrosia. 

But they two went, resembling timid doves in their gait, 
hastening to assist the Grecian heroes. But when they were 

780 now come where the most numerous and the most valiant 
stood, collected in a body round the mighty, horse-taming 
Diomedc, like flesh- devouring lions, or swine-boars whose 

769. Mawijytis yotiji;, K. r. X. We have a similar description 
in Virgil ; — terras inter ccclumque, legehat Littus arenosum Li- 
bya, ventosque sccabat. j^in. IV. 256. 

781. jitt)V Aio/iij&oc. Literally, the force of Diomtde, but 
since force was the distinguishing i[uulity of Diomeile, that 
quality is here personified, and made to represent the warrior 
himself. In the same manner we have finj 'Hpm.-\i}Eii), fl. G5S, &c. 
By ihe same analogy, a king is calk il regia majestas, and other in- 
dividuals, either from some quality belonging to them or from some 
office which (hey hold, are called, the rcierend, the nwshipfiil, &c. 
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strength is not feeble, — there the white-armed goddess 
Juno, standing, shouted aloud in the likeness of the mag- 
nanimous, brazen-voiced Stentor, who vociferated as loud 785 
as other fifty : , 

"Shame, Argives, foul disgrace, ye wondrous in ap- 
pearance !— When the noble Achilles was present in the 
war, the Trojans never advanced in front of the Dardanian 
gates, for they dreaded his powerful spear, — but now afar 7D» 
from the city they fight at the hollow ships." 

Having thus spoken, she excited the strength and courage 
of each. But the blue-eyed goddess Minerva sprang forth 
towards the son of Tydeus, and found the king beside his 
horses and chariot, medicating the wound which Pandarus 
had inflicted upon him with an arrow; for the sweat under the 705 
broad thong of his well-circled shield chafed him, — with 
which he was tortured, and his hand was weary ; and 
holding up the thong, he was wiping ofl'the the black gore. 
Then the goddess touched the yoke of his horses and ad- 
dressed him: 

"Ofatruth, Tydeus begat a son, very little resembling goo 
himself; Tydeus was indeed small in body, but he was a 
warrior. For even when I was unwilling that he should 
fight, or rush on in his fury, when he went apart from the 
Greeks as an ambassador to Thebes, among many Cad- 
means, and ordered him to feast quiet in the halls, — yet he 805 
possessing his valiant sold as formerly, challenged the 
youtlis of the Cadmeans, and easily overcame them in 
every thing, — so great an assistant was I to him. 1 indeed 
stand by thee also and guard thee, and eagerly urge thee 
to fight against the Trojans, but either weariness from much ItIO 
labour has come upon thy limbs, or surely by some means 



Ssuc rot ftttpog, k. -. \. Hence Ovid : 

L'tilior Tydcue, qui, siquid credis Home! 
Ingenio pufiiax, corpora parvus erat. 
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heartless fear restrains thee. Henceforth thou shall not be 
reckoned the offspring of Tydeus, the warlike son of 
(Eneus." 

But the gallant Diomede addressed her in reply : " I 

815 recognize thee, goddess, daughter of the :egis-bearing 
Jove, wherefore I will readily utter my speech to thee, nor 
will I conceal it. Neither does heartless fear restrain me, 
nor any slothfulness, but 1 am still mindful of thy charges 
which thou gavest me; thou didst not suffer me to fight 

820 against the other happy gods, — but if by chance, Venus, 
the daughter of Jove, should come to the battle, to wound 
her with my sharp-pointed spear. Wherefore I retreat 
myself, and have commanded the other Greeks to assemble 
here, for I know that Mars is acting as a general against us 
throughout the battle." 

825 Him then the blue-eyed goddess Minerva answered: 
" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most beloved to my soul, fear 
thouneitherthis Mars, nor any other of the immortals, — so 
great an auxiliary am I to thee. But come, direct thy 
solid-hoofed horses against Mars first ; strike him hand to 

830 hand, nor reverence this impetuous furious Mars, this 
prater-natural, ever changing evil, who yesterday, conver- 
sing with me and Juno, promised that he would fight 
against the Trojans, and assist the Greeks, — but of these 
he is forgetful, and now sides with the Trojans." 

835 Thus saying, she drove down Sthenelus from the chariot 
to the ground, dragging him backwards by the hand, and 

812. aKi\piav. Heartless. Schol. it^vyoiroioy, lie atyvxiav 

ayoy. From rflp, the heart. But the same word is used in a 
contrary signification in the Odyss. ft. 98. and i^. 828 ; as if from 
Kt)p,fate, 

■ 830. ayt&iiyy. Used adverbially with an ellipse of tujtij; 
irXiryiiP, which is governed of but* understood. 

831. aWowpoaaXkoy. Eustath. aorarovvTa, tcai aXXore aXAy 
\npi£oficvoy. Mars would naturally shift sides in order to keep 
up the broil. 
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lie leaped down quicker than a word ; then the ( 
herself, incited with anger, ascended the chariot beside the 
noble Diomede, and the beechen axle loudly groaned 
under the weight, for it carried a terrible goddess and a 
most valiant hero. But Pallas Minerva seized the whip 040 
and the reins, and immediately directed the solid-hoofed 
horses against Mars first; — he had slain the mighty Peri- 
phas, by far the bravest of the ^Etolians, the renowned son 
of Ochesius, — him the blood-stained Mars slew ; but 
Minerva put on the helmet of Pluto, that impetuous Mars 845 
might not perceive her. 

But when Mars, destroyer of men, beheld the noble 
Diomede, he suffered the mighty Periphas to lie there, 
where first killing him, be had taken away his life, and he 
advanced straightway against the horse-taming Diomede; 850 
and when approaching against one another, they were near, 
Mars first launched at him his brazen spear over the yoke and 
reins of the horses, eager to destroy his life j but the blue- 
eyed goddess Minerva, seizing it hy her hand, turned it 
away from the chariot, so that it might fly aside in vain. 855 
Then second, Diomede strenuous in the shout of war, 
made an attack with his brazen spear, and Pallas Minerva 
fixed it in the lower part of the flank, where he was girt with 
his belt; striking him in that part therefore, he wounded 
him, and lacerated his fair skin, and she drew out the spear 800 
again, and brazen Mars roared as when nine or ten thousand 
warriors shout in the battle, when joining the contest of 
war ; then a tremor seized the terrified Greeks and Tro- 
jans, — so loud bellowed Mars, insaliable of war. 

845. Avv 'AiSog tuvtnv. Put on the helmet of Pluto; a 
metaphorical expression denoting, that she beenmc invisible. Per- 
haps it would be better here, as in most other places in Homer, 
to understand by ' 'Aioijs:, the xorld of departed spirits, the land of 
shades; and then it would signify, that she became as one of the 
iniisililc gliosis of Hades. 
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Like as the air appear* darkened with clouds, when j 

1)05 tempestuous storm is excited by the heat, — so brazen Mars 
appeared to Diomede, the son of Tydeus, ascending with 
clouds into the spacious heaven. And he swiftly came to 
the lofty Olympus, the seat of the gods, and sat down be- 
side Jove, the son of Saturn, grieving in his mind, and 

870 shewed the immortal blood flowing from his wound, and 
with doleful lamentations uttered these winged words: 

"Father Jove, art ihou not indignant, perceiving these 
villanous deeds? We gods are ever enduring the most 

875 afflictive things at the will of each other, giving gratifi- 
cation to men. Through thee we all contend, for thou 
hast begotten a mad pernicious daughter, to whom evil 
deeds are ever a care. All the other gods, as many as are 
in Olympus, are obedient to thee, and we are, each of us, 
subject to thee ; — but her thou never rcstrainest, either by 

880 word or by deed, but thou indulgest her, because thou 
hast thyself begotten this pestiferous daughter, who hath 
now incited the haughty Diomede, the son of Tydeus, to 
wreak his fury upon the immortal gods; — first indeed, 
coming close to her, he wounded Venus on the hand, near 

D85 the wrist, and afterwards he rushed upon me also, like a 
god, — but iny swift feet carried me off, otherwise, — of a 
truth, I should have long endured tortures there, amid 
horrible heaps of carcases, or perhaps I should have I 
unnerved alive by the blows of his brazen weapons." 

Then the cloud-gathering Jove, with a stern look, 



864. E/k/mvmj, Ionice for tpefittpri, gloomy, from Epcfiot, 
which physically denotes that hemisphere of the earth, which is 
not enlightened by the sun, or that part of the globe which i; 
dark during night. 

876. aijonXa tpya. Nefarious deeds. The word aqo'uAoc 
occurs only in this place. Damm considers it as synonymous with 
aieokos, which is derived from aiaa, jus, and avkabi, spolm. Vid. 
supra, v. 403, and (he Odyss. /3. 232, 5re. 
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addressed him : " Wail not to me, sitting beside me, thou 
inconstant wretch, — thou art the most odious to me of the 890 
gods, who possess Olympus ; for contention is ever agree- 
able to thee, and wars and battles. The intolerable, 
unyielding disposition of thy mother Juno is in thee, whom 
I indeed, with difficulty, govern with my words, — wherefore 
I suspect that thou sufferest these tilings from her counsels. 
Nevertheless 1 will not suffer thee yet long to endure pains, for 805 
of me thou art begotten, and thy mother bore thee to me ; — 
but if thou wert sprung thus pernicious from any other of 
the gods, of a truth, thou shouldst have long since been 
lower than the sons of Uranus." 

Thus he spake, and ordered Pseeon to heal him ; and 
Pfeeon sprinkling pain-relieving medicaments upon him, 900 

894. iwtaafaai. Eustath. nyovv aupjioXat^ euro rovewtyu, 
ro e/jflaXktii. So Hesiod. Theog. 494. rtuijc ivvtmvirt ira\v^ipa- 
cccatji foXwOttc- 

898. trtpTtpoQ OvpavuavMv . Lower llian the Titans who 
were the sons of Uranus ; or more literally, more below the earth 
than the sons of Uranus, for weprcpog, per sync, for cuporefioe, is 
derived from evepde, infra, which is compounded of tv and spa, 
terra. These Titans were confined under Tartarus, the deepest 
dungeon in the infernal regions. Vid. Hesiod. Theog. 207. 
717. 

900. oewn^ara ^ap^ara ira/raav. The science of pharmacy 
appears to have been in great perfection in the time of Homer. 
Chiron, the son of Saturn, was the first physician of celebrity, 
and taught mankind the use of plants and medicinal herbs. He 
lived about one generation before the Trojan war, and instructed 
/Esculapius, as well as his two sons, Machaon and Podalirius, in 
the art of medicine. The healing efflewy ofbafcn ffu well known 
among the ancients ; Jcrem. viii. 22. Is there no balm in Cileadt 
xlvi. 2. Go up into Gilead, and take balm, &c. li. 8. Take 
balm for her pain, fyc. In Gen. xliii. 2, we read that Jacob 
commanded his sons to take halm and honey. &c. for a. present to 
the governor of Egypt ; it is probable that these fruits of Canaan 
were intended for medicinal use. In Gen. xxxvii, 25, we also 
read that the Ishmaelites were bearing balm down to Egypt; and 
in Ezek. xxvii. 17, it is said that Judah traded with the Tyrians 
in balm and honey. Homer has been highly extolled for his 
knowledge 
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healed him, for he was made in no way mortal ; as when 
the fig-juice, put in motion, coagulates the white milk that 
was liquid, and it is quickly turned round by the mixer, — : 
so quickly did he heal the impetuous Mars. Then Hebe 
905 washed him, and put on his beautiful robes, and he sat down, 
exulting in glory, beside Jove, the son of Saturn. 

And again, the Argive Juno, and Minerva, powerful 
auxiliary, returned to the mansion of mighty Jove, having 
caused destructive Mars to cease from the slaughter of men. 



knowledge of Medicine and Anatomy, and particularly the latter. 
His insight into the structure of the human body has been con- 
sidered as so nice, that he has been imagined by some to have 
wounded his heroes with too much science. Vid. Pope's Essay 
on Homer. 

909. AXaXKopevrjiQ. Daram derives this word from aXaXirciv, 
i. e. fiorjQetv, &a fievoQ. The same expression occurs in S. 8. 
where we have rendered it, Minerva of Alalcomenos, which seems 
to be the mos$ probable signification of it. Alalcomenae was a 
Town of Boeotia, where some suppose that Minerva was born. 
Vid. Plut. Queest. Gr.— Stat. Theb. VII. 330. 



THE 

ILIAD OF HOMER. 



After the departure of the gods from the battle, the Greeks pre- 
vail, — Hector, by the advice of Helenus, repairs to the city, 
and recommends it to Hecuba, to go, accompanied with the 
Trojan matrons, in solemn procession to the temple of Minerva, 
— and entreat her to remove Diomede from the fight. — An 
interview between Glaucus and Diomede, — who make an ex- 
change of their armour. — Hector, having taken a tender leave of 
his wife Andromache, sallies out with his brother Alexander to 
the battle. 

The scene is first in the field of battle, — then changes to Troy, 
where the Episode of Hector and Andromache is introduced. 

Now the direful battle of the Trojans and the Greeks was 
abandoned by the gods, and oft did the combat direct its 
fury hither and thither along the plain, as the warriors were 
launching at each other their bra/en spears, between the 
streams of the Simo'fs and the X an thus. 

Then first the Telamonian Ajax, bulwark of the Greeks, 5 
broke a phalanx of the Trojans, and brought hope to his 
companions, striking a man, who was the most valiant 
among the Thracians.Acamas, the son of Eiissorus, strenuous 
and mighty f — him he first struck on the cone of the helmet 
plumed with horse-hair, and fixed the lance in his forehead, 10 
and the brazen point penetrated in through the bone, and 
darkness covered his eyes. 
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Then Diomede, strenuous in the shout of war, slew 
Axylus, the son of Teuthranus, who dwelt at the well-built 

1* Arisbe, rich in possessions, and was beloved of men, for he 
kindly entertained all, inhabiting a house by the way side; 
but none of these, coming in front of him, warded off 
lamentable death, — for he deprived both of life, him and his 
servant Calesius, who was then the charioteer of his 
horses, — and they both entered beneath the earth. 

80 But Euryalus slew Dresus and Opheltius, and advanced 
against ^isepus and Pedasus, whom formerly Abarbarea, 
the Naiad nymph bore to the renowned Bucolion; — Buco- 
lion was the son of the illustrious Laomedon, his eldest 
by birth, and his mother bore him in secret; but being a 

25 shepherd he mingled with her in love and concubinage 
among the flocks, and she becoming pregnant brought forth 
twin sons; but the son of Mecisteus relaxed their strength 
and beauteous limbs, and plundered off the armour from 
their shoulders. Then Polypcetes, resolute in war, slew 

30 Astyalus, and Ulysses killed Pidytes, the Percosian, with his 
brazen spear, and Teucer slew the noble Arctaon. Anti- 
lochus, the son of Nestor, slew Ablerus with his glittering 
spear, and Agamemnon, king of meu, s/ew Elatus, who in- 
habited the lofty Pedasus, on the banks of the fair-flowing 
Satnio'is. But the hero Leitus slew Phylacus, when flying, 
and Eurypylus killed Melanthius. 

Then Menelaus, strenuous in the shout of war, took 
Adrastus alive; for the horses flying in terror over the 
plain, being entangled in amyrthrtkicket, and having broken 

40 the curved chariot at the extremity of the pole, proceeded 
themselves towards the city, where the others were flying 






24. amrioy. Illegitimate, or a child born in secret. Hesych. 

ffKCTiOs' yoQoq' a \u8pa yiyyijOtts tuiv yovthiv Trjc 1'Dpqc' TOVQ ya 
fiif £i' (jutycpac, \at)pitia£ £e fitfawc yiyoyoTttt;, SkotWvq eimXoii* 
Eurip. Alcest. 1009. dtuir okotioi iritiSfc 
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confounded with fear. But he was hurled from tlie chariot, 
near the wheel, headlong on his face among the dust, and 
Menelaus, the son of Atreus, holding his long spear, stood 
beside him ; then Adrastus, embracing his knees, entreated 45 
him: 

" Take me alive, son of Aireus, and thou shall receive 
worthy gifts of redemption; for in the house of my wealthy 
father lie many stores, brass, gold, and much-wrought iron, 
from which my father would present thee with invaluable 
gifts of redemption, if he heard that I am alive among the 50 
ships of the Greeks." 

Thus he spake, and then persuaded his mind in his 
breast; and indeed he was soon about to deliver him to an 
attendant to lead to the swift ships of the Greeks, — but 
Agamemnon came up running to meet him, and uttered 
his speech, shouting in threatening manner : 

"O mild-hearted, O Menelaus, why art thou thus 55 
solicitous for preserving men? Surely the best offices 
were done to thee at home by the Trojans, of whom may 
none escape heavy destruction and our hands, — not even 
he, whomsoever his mother bears, being an infant, in her 
womb, let not even him escape, but let all at once utterly GO 
perish from Troy, unp'itied and forgotten." 

Having thus spoken, the hero turned the mind of his 
brother, admonishing what was right, and he pushed from 

46. Zaypci. Takemealive. Eustatb. foypeiv fivra ayptvuv 
rtva. In t, 698. h is used in the sense of £ic fynv dyvpety, to 

55. There is a great similarity between this rebuke of 
Agamemnon and Samuel's reproof of Saul for sparing Agag. 
1 Sam. xv. apiara in the next verse is used ironically, 

60. atnZtaroi. Properly, tmlamentcd, or those for whom 
there is no anxiety ; from a, von, and pjfoc, which, according to 
Damm, has the three following significations : 1 . tyoens, mental 
anxiety; 2. Xuitij, sorrow; 3. otxeiorns tx&ertn), grief for the 
loss of a relation, and hence in general, mourning or lamentation 
for the dead. 
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him with his hand the hero Adrastus, and king Agamein- 
rod wounded him in the Hank, and lie was laid prostrate, 

<J5 and the son of Atreus laying his foot on his breast, plucked 

out the ashen spear But Nestor exhorted the Greeks, 

shouting loud : 

" "Friends, heroes of the Greeks, servants of Mars, let 
no one now, desirous of spoils, remain behind, that he may 
go to the ships, bearing as many as possible, but let us 

70 slaughter the men, — then at your leisure you shall plunder 
the bodies lying dead along the plain." 

Thus having spoken, he excited the strength and 
courage of each. Then surely the Trojans would have 
again retreated to Ilium, from the warlike Greeks, sub- 

75 duedby their slothfulness, had not Helenus the son of Priam, 
by far the best of augurs, addressed jEneas and Hector, 
standing beside them : 

"jEneas and Hector, since chiefly upon you rests the 
labour of the Trojans and Lycians, because ye are the best 
for every attempt, both to tight and to consult, stand here 

80 and restrain the people in front of the gates, going round 
in different directions, before that, flying, they fall in the 
embraces of their wives, and become a joy to the enemy. 
And when you have exhorted all the phalanxes, we remain- 

85 ' n o here, will fight with the Greeks, greatly pressed as we 
are, for necessity compels us; but do thou, Hector, repair 
to the city, and then speak to thy mother and mine; — let 
her, collecting the matrons with her into the temple of the 
blue-eyed Minerva, in the highest part of the city, having 
opened with a key the gates of the sacred mansion, lay at 



68. tvapiov. Spoils, from ti/atptu, to slay, because they are 
taken from the bodies of tbe slain. TlirifiaXkvfiiros is here used 
in the sense of tirtBvfiuv, and is therefore constructed will 
genitive. The proper Syntax would be uirijlaWtaQai to* i 
Wt, to set one's mind upon a thing. 
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the knees of the fair-haired Minerva, the robe which BO 
appears lo be the largest and most elegant in her halls, and 
which is by far the most valued by her; — and let her vow 
that she will sacrifice in the temple, twelve oxen of a year 
old, that have not endured the yoke, if she should pity the 
city, the wives of the Trojans and their infant children; — if 95 
she should drive away from the sacred city, the son of 
Tydeus, the ferocious warrior, the valiant contriver of the 
rout, whom I imagine to be the mightiest of the Greeks. 
Never did we thus dread Achilles, the leader of heroes, 
whom, they say, is sprung from a goddess,— but this man ioo 
rages most furiously, nor can any one equal him in 
strength." 

Thus he spake, nor did Hector disobey his brother, but 
immediately leaped from his chariot with his arms to the 
ground; then brandishing his sharp lances, he went in all 
directions through the army, exciting them to light, and he 105 
roused up a direful contest, — and they were turned back 
from flight and stood against the Greeks; then the Greeks 
retreated and ceased from the slaughter, for they conceived 
that some one of the immortals had descended from the 
starry heaven to assist the Trojans, because they were 
turned back from flight. But Hector encouraged the no 
Trojans, shouting aloud: 

90. The Tcwkog, was a long white robe, sacred and peculiar 
to Minerva. A number of virgins were appointed to weave a long 
embroidered garment, called ttexAqc, and ornamented with a 
representation of the martial atchicvements of the goddess, with 
which her statue was clothed at the great festival of the Pana- 
ilicniLU at Athens. 

1(19. i\z\'x<h v. Used in the Bceotian dialect for tXcXc^diiaai', 
3 pi. a or. 1 pass, by the Attic reduplication for iiXi-^Biirav, from 
iXtaau, iiolvo. 

110. fianpov aiiaag. This is similar to the phrase /3oijv aya- 
(Joe, which denotes that a warrior had the power tov ptupov avctv 
of shouting so as to be heard from a Jar distance. The verb 
avur is transitive, and governs the accusative of the person who 
is called, ftaxpov agrees with some word to be supplied, such as 
(jijivic, or hiidTiijin, and that is governed of Kara understood. 
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Magnanimous Trojans, anil allies summoned from afar, 
be men, my friends, and be mindful of your strenuous for- 
titude, whilst I repair to Ilium, and enjoin the aged 
115 counsellors and our wives, that they pray to the gods and 
tow hecatombs." 

Then having thus spoken, Hector of the swift-moving 
helmet departed, and the black hide, the rim which last 
went round his bossy shield, beat against his heels and his 
neck. 

Then Glaucus, the son of Hippolochus, and the son of 

120 Tydeus came together into the midst between both armies, 

eager to fight, and when, advancing towards each other, 

they were now near, — him, Diomede, strenuous in the shout 

of war, first addressed : 

"Who of mortal men art thou, most valiant herof — 
for never before have I seen thee in the glorious battle; 
125 but now thou advancest far beyond all in thy confidence, 
since thou awaitest my long spear; but the sons of ill-fated 
men oppose my strength. If, being any of the immortals, 
thou hast descended from heaven, I would not contend 
with the heavenly gods; for the valiant Lycurgus, the son 
130 of Dryas, did not live long, who combated with the celes- 
tial gods ; — who formerly pursued around sacred Nysa, the 
nurses of raving Bacchus, when these, all at once, threw their 
Thyrsi on the ground, being beaten by an ox-goad by 

130. Lycurgus was a king of Thrace, the son of Dryas. He 
offered violence to the god of wine, and abolished his worship 
within his dominions, for which impiety he suffered a severe 
punishment. He put his son Dryas to death in a fury, and cut 
off his own legs, mistaking them for vine-stumps. He was after- 
wards put to death in the greatest torments by his subjects, who 
had been informed by the oracle, that they should not taste wine 
till Lycurgus was no more. Vid. Hygin. fab. 132. — Apollod HI. 
5, &c. 

133. Atuiwooio nflijvoc. The nurses of Bacchus, commonly 
called the Bachce. According to Ovid and Apollodoras, (liese 
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Lycurgus, slayer of men. But Bacchus, being driven to 135 
flight, descended beneath the wave of the sea, and Thetia 
received him, trembling, in her bosom, for violent tremour 
had seized him, on account of the threatening of the man. 
But wilh him the gods that live in tranquillity were after- 
wards enraged, and the son of Saturn struck him blind, 
nor did he live long afterwards, since he was hated by all 140 
the immortal gods; — nor would I wish to combat with the 
happy gods, — but if tliou art one of the mortals who feed 
upon the fruit of the earth, advance nearer, that thou mayst 
the sooner arrive at the boundary of death." 

Him, in his turn, the illustrious son of Hippolochus 
addressed : " Magnanimous son of Tydeus, why dost thou 145 
inquire of my race ? As is the generation of leaves, so is 
that of men ; some leaves the wind strews upon the ground, 
and others the budding wood produces, and they germi- 
nate in the season of spring ; thus is the generation of men, 
one springs up, and another dies away. But if thou 150 
desirest to learn these things, that thou mayst well know 
my family, many men are acquainted with it. There is a 
city Ephyre, in the recess of Argos that feedeth horses, 

nurses of Bacchus were the Hyades ; but Euripides assigns the in- 
fant god to Dirce, the daughter of the river Acheloiis. It is, 
again, related by Lucian, that he was transported by Mercury to 
Nyaa, a city of Arabia, where he was educated by the Nymphs, 
and whence lie is supposed to have derived his name, though 
others derive it euro tov vuaar.iv Aioe /typor, a fodicando Junks 
femur. This Nysa, however, cannot be the place alluded to in 
this passage, which must have been a city of Thrace. Concerning 
Bacchus and his rites, &c. vid. Philoslr. Vil. Apolhm. Ti/an. 
II. 8. 56. Herod. III. 97. Apollod. I. 9. III. 4, &c. Ovid. 
Metam. III. 3. Fast. III. 715, Sc. Hygin.fab. 155, Sec. Burip. 
Bacch. Lucian de Sacrif. deBaccho. in dial. Deorum, fyc. 

152. Ephyre was the same city which was afterwards called 
Corinth, and was known by that name even in the time of Homer. 
0. 570. 

153. SisyphuB was son of ^Eolus and Enaretta, the most 
crafty prince of the heroic ages. After his death, he is said 10 

have 
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where lived Sisyphus, who was the most prudent of men, — 

155 Sisyphus the son of jfcifaa, who begat Glaucon his son-; 
and Glaucon begat the renowned Bellerophon ; to him the 
gods gave beauty and amiable virtue, but Prcetus designed 
evil against him in his mind, who banished him from the 
city, since he was by far the most powerful of the Argives, 

100 as Jove had reduced them under his sceptre, — for the wife 
of Proetus, the noble Anta?a, had madly desired to mingle 
with him in clandestine love, but had by no means per- 
suaded the prudent Bellerophon, endued with a virtuous 
mind; then she, with a lie, addressed king Proetus: 'Mayst 

165 thou die, O Prcetus, or slay Bellerophon, who desired to 
mingle with me in love against my will !' Thus she spake, 
but anger seized the king at what lie heard ; he was how- 
ever unwilling to kill him, for he had a religious awe upon 
his mind, but he sent him to Lycia, and gave him pernicious 
letters, having written many deadly things upon a folded 

170 tablet, and he commanded him to shew them to his father- 






e been doomed in 1) ell to roll up eternally, to the top of a lofty 
nence, a huge stone, which had no sooner reached the summit 
than it fell back again with tremendous impetuosity to the plain. 
The causes of this rigorous sentence are variously reported. Vid. 
Odyss. £. 592. Virg. VI. 616. Apollod. III. 4, &c. 

15,5. Bellerophon was so called airo rov BtWtpov tpoycvciv, 
from the murder of his brother Be.lhrus and in consequence of 
which crime he fled to the court of Proetus, king of Argos. His 
original name was Hipponoiis. His resolute virtue in opposition 
to the seducive attempts of Anta?a, cr as Euripides and others 
call her, Sthenobcea, will easily call to our remembrance the his- 
tory of Joseph, who manifested equal resolution against a similar 
attack in Egypt. 

168. o-ijfiara \vypa. Mournful characters. There ha« 
been considerable controversy respecting the nature of these 
characters. Some understand by them certain hieroglyphic 
representations, whilst others, contend, that alphabetical writing 
was known even in the age of Bellerophon. The rtya% irnnroc 
was probably a roll of prepared skin or parchment, and which was 
also called ctAroc, as in Soph. Trach. 157. See a learned note 
on this passage by Mr. Trollope, and our Prel. Diss. fi. 1. 
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in-law, that lie might perish. Then lie departed for Lycia 
under the favourable guidance of the gods. But when he 
arrived in Lycia, and on the flowing Xanthus, the king of 
the extensive Lycia readily honoured him ; nine days he 
feasted him, and sacrificed nine oxen, but when the tenth 
rosy-fingered morning appeared, then he interrogated him, 175 
and requested to see the letters, which he then brought 
from his son-in-law Prcetus. But after lie had received 
the fatal letter of his son-in-law, he then first commanded 
him to kill the invincible Chimasra; she was of divine 180 
origin, not of men, — in front, a lion; behind, a dragon; 
and in the middle, a goat, breathing out the terrible force 
of flaming fire. And her he slew, relying upon the por- 
tents of the gods. Next, he fought with the renowned 
Solymi, and surely he said that he engaged in this, — the 
hardest batde of heroes. Thirdly, he slew the heroic 185 
Amazons. Then he contrived another cunning fraud 
against him returning, — having chosen the most valiant men 
from extensive Lycia, he placed an ambuscade for him; 
but they never more returned home, for the renowned 
Bellerophon slew them all. But when now he knew him loo 
to be the illustrious offspring of a god, he detained him 
there, and married to him his own daughter, and present- 
ed him with the half of all the royal honour; and moreover, 
the Lycians separated for him a portion of land, excelling 
the rest, beautiful for the produce of vines and tillage, that 195 

179. The Chimsera ia supposed to have been a burning 
mountain in Lycia, the top of which, on account of its wildness, 
was inhabited by lions, and the middle afforded fertile pastures for 
goats, whilst the marshy ground, along the foot of it, abounded 
with serpents. Bellerophon is said to have killed the Chimtera, 
because he first rendered this mountain inhabitable. The Solymi, 
mentioned in ver. 184, were the inhabitants of Solyma, or Soly- 
mas, a city of Lycia, and who were anciently called 3fi/i/adei, and 
afterwards Tcrmili and Lycians. Tt was itmong them that Sarpe- 
dondwclt. Vid.Strabo. 14. Plin. V. 27 and"29. Thiswasalso 
an ancient name of Jerusalem. Juven. VI. 543. 






he might cultivate it. And she bore three children for the 
warlike Bellerophon, Isandrus, Ilippoloehus, and Laodamia ; 
— with Laodamia, indeed, counselling Jove lay, and she 
bore (he godlike, brazen -he I meted Sarpedon. When now 

200 even he was hated by all the gods, he wandered alone 
through the Alei'an plain, consuming his own soul, and 
avoiding the footsteps of men. But Mars insatiable of war, 
slew his son lsandrns when fighting against the illustrious 

205 Solymi; and her the golden-reined Diana slew in her rage. 
But Hippolochns begat me, and of him I say that I am 
sprung, and he sent me to Troy, and gave me very mam 
charges, that 1 should be ever the most brave, and superior 
to others in valour, nor to disgrace the race of my fathers, 

2H> who were by far the most gallant in Ephyre, and in exten- 
sive Lycia. Of this family and blood I boast that I am." 

Thus he spake, and Diomede strenuous in the shout of 
war, rejoiced ; he fixed his spear in the bounteous earth, 
whilst he addressed the shepherd of the people in courteous 
words : 

215 " Then now, surely, thou art an old paternal guest of 
mine, for once the noble (Eneus entertained in his balb 
the renowned Bellerophon, having retainer! him twenty 
days, and they gave each other handsome gifts of hos- 
pitality; — fEncus indeed gave a belt glittering with purple 

220 colour, and Bellerophon, a round double cup of gold, 
which, when departing hither, I left in my house. I do 
not recollect Tydeus, since he left me yet a little child, 
when the army of the Achfeans perished at Thebes. Where- 
fore I am a friendly hast to thee in the midst of Argos, and 

225 thou to me in Lycia, if ever I come to the nation of the 






208. aitv aptorcvciv, k. t. X. Aurei versus, ct alii ammis 
juvenum infigendi ! Heyne. To the same effect, Virg. ./En. III. 
342. In antiquum v'trlutcm aniniot'/ut: r'irih:s F.I paler Mneas el 
avunculus excital Hector. 



Lycmiin ; let us then avoid to attack one another with o 
spears even in the crowd. There are many Trojans and 
renowned allies tor me to kill, whomsoever a god may 
present, or I overtake witli my feet; and on the other 
hand, there arc many Greeks for thee to slay, whomsoever 
thou art able. But let us exchange armour with each other, 230 
that these may know that we boast to be paternal hosts." 

Thus having spoken and leaped from their chariots, 
they seized each other's hands, and pledged their faith. 
Then Jove the son of Saturn, took away his judgment from 
Glaueus, who exchanged armour with Diomede the son of 235 
Tydeus, golden for brazen, and those worth a hundred oxen 
for those worth nine oxen. 

But when Hector came to the Seaman gates and the beech- 
tree, the wives and daughters of the Trojans ran around 
him inquiring for children, brothers, friends and husbands; 
but then he enjoined them all in order, to supplicate the 240 
gods, for evils were impending over many of' them. 

But when he came to the beauteous palace of Priam, 
built with carved porticos, and in which there were fifty 
chambers of polished stone, built near to one another, 
where the sons of Priam reposed beside their lawful wives, 245 
and over against them on the other side, within the court, 
were twelve covered chambers of polished marble for his 
daughters, built near to one another, where the sons-in-law 
of Priam reposed beside their chaste wives, — there his 200 
gentle mother met him, going to Laodice, the fairest of 



236. ivaro/i/3oi* evycafimaiv. This unequal exchange of 
armour passed into a proverb. Viii. Martial. Ejiigr. IX. Tarn 
stupidus nunquam nee tu, puto, Glance, fulsti, XoXkeq donanti 
Xpvtrtu qui dederas. 

243. iuQova^ai. Porches or Porticos, from atOhi, splendere 
facto. Eustath. Xiflivoic vmtiBpMs, oroais aiQovptrtuc »V^'y- 

244. TrevrijKovr tyeattv OaXapot, PC. r. \. Hence Virg. JEo. 
II. G03. Qiunquagmla il/i Thalami, spes tanta ncpotum, Barbarico 
poites avro spoffisqite superbi. 
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her daughters In form, and she clung lo his hand, called 
him by his name and addressed him : 

"My son, why, having left the fierce battle, hast thou 

•255 come hither? Surely now the detestable sons of the Greeks 
press hard upon thee, contending round the city, and thy 
mind hath impelled thee, coming hither, to lift up thy hands 
to Jove from the highest part of the city, — but await until 
I bring to thee the sweet wine, that thou mayst first pour 

260 a libation to father Jove and the other immortals, and then 
refresh thyself if thou shouldst drink, for wine greatly in- 
creases the strength of a man, weary, as thou art now weary, 
fighting for thy citizens." 

Her then, the mighty Hector, of the swift-moving helmet, 
answered: "Bring me not wine delicious to the soul, 

265 venerable mother, lest thou shouldst enervate me, and thai 
I should forget my strength and fortitude. But I am 
struck with reverential awe to pour the sparkling wine to 
Jove with hands unwashed, nor is it in any way lawful for 
rae thus stained with blood and gore, to make vows to the 
cloud-collecting son of Saturn. But do thou, having as- 

270. setnbled the matrons, go with incense to the temple of the 
plundering Minerva, and place at the knees of the fair- 
haired Minerva, that robe which is largest and most elegant 
in thy hall, and is by far the most valuable to thee, and vow 
that thou wilt sacrifice, in the temple, twelve heifers of one 

275 year old, and that have not endured the yoke, if she should 






261. kikjiijutl. Poetice pro «i^iijor(, lonice pro Ku/itinort, 
from Ka/icttf, laboro. In allusion to this verse, Horace says: 
Laudibus argxitxtr vini vinosus Homeras. Compare Odyss. J. 463. 

275. ijwe. Of one year old, accus. plur. contracted for 
nviac, in the same manner as jiavQ is contracted for jioa^. It is 
declined nviQ, ton; et ios. And compound of its ttnus, and cyoe 
annus, with the Ionic breathing. 

Ibid. TjKEfrrag. Schol. aKturtfrovs, aca/iaarovg. Poetice for 
aKcorovg, from wvrt&i, stimufo. Young heifers must be offered to 
Minerva, because she always continues a virgin in the bloom of 
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pity the city, the wives and the infant children of the Tro- 
jans, — if she should drive away, from sacred Ilium, the sod 
of Tydeus, the ferocious warrior, the valiant contriver of the 
rout. But go thou to the temple of the plundering Mi- 280 
nerva, whilst J approach Paris, that I may call him, if he 
should choose to hear me speaking. Would that the earth 
may gape for him, for the Olympic Jove hath nourished 
him a great destruction to the Trojans, the magnanimous 
Priam and the sons of Priam! Could I but behold him 
descending into Hades, I might indeed imagine that my 285 
soul would forget its cheerless misery!" 

Thus he spake, and she, having departed to her house, 
gave orders to lier maids, and these assembled the aged 
matrons throughout the city; but she descended herself into 
tie fragrant chamber, where were her robes of various 
embroidery, the work of Sidonian women, whom the god- 
like Alexander himself brought from Sidon, sailing over 290 
the wide sea, the same way, by which he led Helen, 
sprung from a noble father. Lifting up one of these, which 
was the largest and the most beautiftd with divers colours, 
Hecuba carried it as a gift to Minerva, and it shone like a " 
star, and had lain lowest of the others. But she advanced, 295 
and many matrons quickly followed in procession: 



youth ; and the epithet ijKEtrrai, ungoaded, is applied to (hem with 
the same analogy as the epithet arpvruinj, unconqucred, is applied 
to the goddess herself. 

391. Si&mij&Ev. Dktys Cretensis, lib. 1. acquaints ns, 
that Paris returned not directly to Troy after the rape of Helen, 
but fetched a compass, probably to avoid pursuit. He touched 
at Sidon, where he surprized the king of Phoenicia by night, and 
carried off many of his treasures and captives, among which 
probably were these Sidonian women. The author of the ancient 
poem of the Cypriacs, says, he sailed from Sparta to Troy in 
three days ; from which passage Herodotus concludes that poem 
was not Homer's: II. 117. We find in the Scriptures, that Tyre 
and Sidon were famous for works in gold, embroidery, &e. and 
whatever regarded magnificence and luxury. Pope. 
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But when they came to the temple of Minerva, in the 
highest part of the city, the fair-checked Theano, daughter 
of Cisseus, and wife of horse-taming Anterior, opened the 

300 gates for them, for the Trojans had made her priestess of 
Minerva. Then, with a doleful wail, they all lifted up 
their hands to Minerva, and the fair-vheeked Theano, taking 
the robe, placed it on the knees of the fair-haired Minerva, 
and praying, she supplicated the daughter of the mighty 
Jove: 

30ft " Venerable Minerva, guardian of Me city, most noble 
of the goddesses, break now, I entreat thee, the spear of 
Diomcde, and grant that he may fall himself prostrate 
before the Seaman gates, that we may immediately sacrifice 
in thy temple twelve oxen of one year old, that have not 

310 endured the yoke, if thou shouldst pity the city, the wtffi, 
and the infant children of the Trojans." 

Thus she spake, praying, but Pallas Minerva assented 
not. Thus these indeed prayed to the daughter of the 
mighty Jove, but Hector proceeded to the beauteous man- 
sion of Alexander, which he had himself built with men, who 

315 were at that time the most skilful architects in fertile Troy, 
who made for him a chamber, a roof and a court, near those of 
Priam and Hector, in the highest part of the city. Thither 
Hector, beloved of Jove, entered, and he held in his hand 



299. Kimrqic. According to Euripides, as well as Virgil, 
and the rest of the Laiin poets, Hecuba was also the daughter of 
Cisseus, in? which case, she was the sister of Theano. But how- 
ever, according to Homer, jr. 71S, Hecuba was the daughter of 
Dymas. Vid. Porson on Hec. 3. 

305. jrorvi' AOijvaii). Virgil has given almost a literal 
trauslaiion of this prayer : Arniipolais bt.lli precxes, Tritonia virgo, 
Frangc manu telum Phrijgii jrreedonis, el ip&tini Promim sterne solo, 
fortisque effunde sub rtllis. Minerva was called the guardian- 
goddess of Troy on account of her statue, the Palladium, which 
fell down from heaven near the tent of Ilus, as that prince was 
building the citadel of Ilium. The safety of the city depended 
upon the preservation of tins celebrated statue. 
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a spear of eleven cubits' length; before him slione the 
brazen point of the lance, and a golden ring went round it. 320 
vBut him he found in his chamber furbishing his beauteous 
armour, his shield and his corslet, and handling his crooked 
bows; and the Argive Helen was sitting among her female 
domestics, and furnishing illustrious employments to her 
attendants; but him Hector, having seen him, reproved 325 
with opprobrious words: 

" Wretched man, thou hast not becomingly conceived 
that indignation in thy mind; the people perish, fighting 
round the, city and the loffy wall ; but on thy account do 
the shout and the battle blaze around this city, and thou 
wouldst reprove another, if thou didst any where see one 330 
relaxing from the horrid fight; — but arise, lest the city 
nfty soon be consumed with hostile fire." 

But him, the godlike Alexander, in his turn, addressed: 
■'Hector, since thou hast justly, and not unjustly rebuked 
me, wherefore will I speak to thee, and do thou pay 
attention and listen to me: 1 sat in my chamber, not so 335 
much from anger or indignation towards the Trojans, but 
I wished to give way to inv grief; but now my wife, per- 
suading me with gentle words, has impelled me to war, 
and it appears to myself likewise that thus it would be 
better, for victory inclines to men by turns. But come, 340 
now wait, till T put on my martial armour, — or depart, and 
I will follow, and I think I will overtake thee." 

Thus he spake, and Hector, of Hie swift-waying plume, 
answered him not, but Helen addressed him in placid words: 

" Brother-in-law of me detestable, evil-planning bitch, 

339. viicti o 4 tiraptifitrat ay?pac. Virg. jEn. II. 367. Quondam 
et'iimi victh redit hi prtrrardin virtus, I'iclurcsque cadunt. — Livy: 
Nunqiwm minus ijtiam in bello eventus respondent ; simul porta ac 
sperata decora unhis horic fort.ima ecertcre potest. 

344. cutoe Kuxopiixavov, otepvotaone,. It was by no means 
an unusual thing in ancient times for ladies to call themselves 

bitches. 
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345 would that on t ] tat. day when my mother first bore me, a 
pernicious storm of wind had carried me off' into a mountain 
or into the deptli of (lie far- resounding sea, where the wave 
would have overwhelmed me, before these crimes were 
perpetrated; — but since the gods have thus determined 

350 these evils, (lien would that 1 had been the wife of a more 
valiant man, who would have felt the indignation and 
many insults of men! But the mind of this man is neither 
now firm, nor will be hereafter, wherefore I think that he 
will reap the fruit of his folly. But come, enter now, my 

355 brother-in-law, and seat thyself on this chair, since labour 
hath come chiefly upon thy mind, on account of me a bitch, 
and the injury of Alexander, to whom Jupiter has assigned 
an evil destiny, so that afterwards we may be subjects of 
song among future generations." 

Her then the mighty Hector of the swift-moving helmet, 

300 addressed : " Do not cause me to sit down, Helen, loving 1 
as thou art, for thou wilt not persuade me, for' my soul is 
already incited, that I may aid the Trojans, who have a 
great longing for me being absent ; but do thou urge on 
this man, and let him hasten himself, dial he may overtake 

30j tnc yet within the city, for I will also go to my house, that 
I may behold my domestics, my beloved wife and my in- 
fant child, — since I know not whether I may evermore re- 






bitches,— and that often in a sense of self approbation: thus in 
jEsehylus, Agam. 6IG, Clytasmnesira speaks of herself: rVaira 
Trtartiy ? tv Sopote it/pot [ioXiav, 'Qiav xep oov e\tiitz, hiitfiariiiv Kvva 
EffflXijv cKctpi^, jroKc/iiav role Svtrtypoaty, &c. Having returned, he 
shall find me his faithful wife in his palace, such as he left me, — 
a watchful bitch to guard his house for kim, bat hostile to hi* ene- 
mies, $c. Again, in v. 1102. of the same Tragedy, Cassandra is 
compared ton bitch from her sagacity, and in v. 1237, Clytaemnestra 
is called a bitch in the same sense that Helen applies the term here 
to herself, ^taijrqc mivoc. With the same analogy, men are also 
often called dogs: thus /Esch. Agam. 3. the sentinel that watched 
■ the return of Agamemnon compares himself to a dog, and in 
v. 905, Orestes is called the dog of the folds, riuv aradfxuiv Kvva. 
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turn buck to them, or the gods may subdue mo under the 
hands of the Greeks." f 

Then having thus spoken, Hector, of the swift-waving 
plume departed, and immediately afterwards came to his 370 
mansion, commodious for habitation, nor did he find the 
white-armed Andromache in (lie balls, for she with her 
child, and her. well-dressed maid, stood on the tower, 
weeping and lamenting. But Hector, when he did not 
find his blameless wife within, having advanced, stood at 
the threshold, and spoke to his domestics : 375 

" Hoay, come, my maids, tell me the truth, — whither 
has the white-armed Andromache gone from the house ? 
Has she departed to the mansions of the sisters of her hus- 
band, or the well-dressed wives of tier brothers, or to the 
temple of Minerva, where the other fair-locked Trojan 
women supplicate the terrible goddess V 380 

Then the sedulous housekeeper addressed him in her 
turn : ** Hector, since thou chargest us by all means to speak 
the truth, she has gone neither to the mansions of the sisters 
of her husband, nor of the well-dressed wives of her 
brothers, nor to the temple of Minerva, where the other 385 
fair-locked Trojan women supplicate the terrible goddess; 
but she hath ascended to the lofty tower of Ilium, because 
she heard that the Trojans were hard pressed, and that the 
power of the Greeks was great; she is gone indeed to the 
wall, hastening like one mad, and the nurse carries the 
child along with her." 380 

Tims then spoke the female housekeeper, and Hector 
rushed out of the house the same way back, along the well- 
paved streets. When, passing through the great city, he 
came to the Screan gates, — for this way he was about to 



380. nflm. The same as ndr/vot, a nurse, from titOos, 
390. ra/iiTj. Properly, a ditpensatrij.; from Ttpyu, scindo. 
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sally out into the plum, then his rich-dowered wife came 

395 running to meet him, Andromache, the daughter of the 
magnanimous Eetion, — the Eetion, who dwelt at the woody 
Hvpoplacus, in Hypoplacian Thebes, governing 1 CUieian 
men ; his daughter had been married to the brazen-armed 
Hector, who then met him, and along with her came an 

400 attendant, bearing in her bosom the tender child, that was 
likewise an infant, the beloved son of Hector, resembling a 
beauteous star. Him Hector called Scamandrius, but 
others, Astyanax, for Hector alone defended Ilium. Then 
looking at his child in silence, he smiled, but Andromache 

405 stood close to him weeping, and she clung to his hand, 
called him by his name, and addressed him : 

"Gallant hero, thy own courage will destroy thee, nor 
dost thou pity thine infant child, nor me, miserable, who 
shall soon be thy widow, for soon the Greeks will slay thee, 

410 all making a simultaneous attack upon thee; and it would 
lie better for me, deprived of thee, to enter beneath the 
earth, since, when thou shalt have died, there will be 
no longer other consolation, but sorrows; nor have I a 
father and venerable mother, for truly the noble Achilles 
slew my father, anil devastated the well -in habited city of 

415 the Cilieians, the lofty-gated Thebes; — he slew Eetion, 
but spoiled him not, for he had a reverential dread of this 
in his mind; but he burnt him with his armour, and threw 
a mound of earth over him, and the nymphs, the Oresliade.s, 
the daughters of the Kgis-bearing Jove, planted elnis 



400. araXaijtpova. Tender; an epithet of one whose mind 
is set upon puerile things, or, properly, one whose soul is not 
able to sustain severe anil rigorous tiougitt, from htoXos, lender, 
and (jipift mens. araXos is derived from a non, and r«\uw, pallor. 

-118. tnrtojE aw tvrtat. This was an ael of great generosity. 
./Eneas manifested the like favour towards Lausus ; Virg. jEn. 
X. 82? : Arma, quilms Itstattis, habe tua ; tcque parentum Mani- 
bus et c'meti, sii/ua est ea cum, remitto. 
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arouml it. The seven brothers, whom I had in our halls, — 420 
these all descended into Hades on the same day, for the 
noble swift-footed Achilles slew them all among their wry- 
footed oxen and white sheep. But with regard to my 
mother, who ruled in woody Hypoplacus, after he had led 
her thither with the other riches, he liberated her back 425 
again, receiving ransoms of infinite value,— but Diana, de- 
lighting' in arrows, struck her in the halls of my father. 
But thou, O Hector, art to me a father, a venerable mother, 
anil a brother, and thou art my blooming husband ; — there- 430 
fore come now, have compassion upon me, and remain 
here on the tower, that thou mayst not render thy child an 
orphan, and thy wife a widow ; station the army near the 
fig-tree, where the city is easiest of ascent, and the wall is 
scaleable; for three times the most valiant advancing have 135 
assailed it in this quarter, those with tlio two Ajaxes, and 
the renowned Idomeneus, and those with the sons of Atrcus, 
and the gallant son of Tydeus, — whether some one well- 
skilled in the counsels of the gods has advised them, or 
their own soulliath now incited and impelled them," 

Her then, the mighty Hector of the swift-waving plume 440 
addressed in return: "Woman, all these things are 
objects of my care, but I vehemently fear the Trojan men, 
and the long-robed Trojan women, if, like a coward, 
standing apart, I avoid the war, nor does my mind thus 
urge me, since I have learned to be always brave, and to 445 
fight among the foremost Trojans, acquiring great glory for 
my father and myself; for this I well know in my mind and in 
my soul, the day will come, when sacred Ilium will perish, 
and Priam and the people of Priam skilled with the ashen 
spear ; — but in future, the grief for the Trojans will not be so < 



429, 'EKrop, nroji av, k. r. X. Hence Propert. EJeg. 1. 23 ; Tu 
mihi sola domits, in, Cynthia, tola jiarenUs, Omnia tu nostra: kni- 
puraltrtitite. Compare the addressof Tcniessn, inSoph. Aj. 485. 
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much a care for me, — nor for Hecuba herself, nor for king 
Priam, nor for my brothers, who may perhaps, numerous 
and brave, fall in the dust, beneath hostile men,— as for 
thee, when some one of the brazen-coated Greeks shall 
4,35 lead thee away weeping, and deprive thee of the day of 
liberty, and when perhaps in Argos thou shalt weave the 
web for another, and carry water from the fountain of 
Messeis or Hyperea, much against thy will, — but ruthless 
necessity will lie upon thee ! And some one may some 
400 time say, looking at thee weeping, 'this is the wife of 
Hector, who was the most gallant of the horse-taming 
Trojans in the fight, when they combated round Troy.' 
Thus will some- one say, and again there will be fresh 
sorrow to thee, from the desire of such an husband to dis- 
pel the day of slavery. But may the accumulated earth 
.405 cover me, dead, before I hear of thy wailing or captivity!" 
Tims having spoken, the illustrious Hector stretched 
forth his hands to his son, but the child, screaming, shrunk 
back into the bosom of his well-girded nurse, dreading the 
aspect of his beloved father, and fearing the brazen armour, 
and the horse-hair crest, perceiving it terribly waving from 
470 the summit of the helmet; and his beloved father and ve- 
nerable mother gently smiled. Then the illustrious Hector 
immediately took off the helmet from his head, and laid it 
glittering on the ground, anil when he had kissed his dear 
child, and softly soothed him with his hands, he spoke, 
475 praying to Jove and the other gods: 

"Jupiter, and ye other gods, grant that this, my son, 



456. rai rev, t* Apytt, k. f. X. The particle tm has no par- 
ticular meaning by itself, but when used in a sentence it always 
weakens the force i>t' tluj sense, and nearly answers to the English 
words perhaps, perchance, pciadecitturc, possibly, &c. It has 
the same signification as the particle av, in prose. Vid. a. 32. 64. 
137. 175. 324, et passim. 

476. Ziv, aWoi tc Otoi, c, r. \. Soph. Aj. 550. Oa-ni, ytvow 
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may become distinguished among the Trojans, as I am, 
thus gallant in might, and that he may bravely rule over 
Ilium, so that some one may in future say of him returning 
from war, 'Truly he is far mightier than his father!' and 400 
having slain his enemy, may he carry off the bloody spoils, 
that his mother may be gladdened in her soul." 

Having thus spoken, he placed his child "in the arms of 
Ins beloved wife, and smiling in tears, she received him into 
her fragrant bosom, and her husband observing it pitied 
her, and he gently soothed l»er with his hand, called her 
by her name, and addressed her: 485 

"My beloved, be not* immoderately afflicted in thy 
mind for "me, for no man, against the will of fate can send 
me before my time to Hades; but I imagine that no man, 
neither the coward nor the brave, can escape death, after 
he has first been born. But going to the house, attend to thy 4DI) 
employments, the web and the distaff, and command the 
maids to perform their work, whilst war shall be the care 
of all men that are born in Troy, and especially of me." 

Then having thus spoken, the illustrious Hector took 
up the helmet, plumed with horse-hair, and his beloved *9S 
wife went home, repeatedly looking back and pouring out 
the sparkling tears, and immediately afterwards she came 
to the commodious mansion of Hector, slayer of men, and 
found her numerous handmaids within, and excited lament- 
ation among them all. These indeed bewailed Hector in 600 



i ? a\\' !>fioioe' Kai yeroT av ou vw.'c(\ 

?, putr, vWtutem ex me, verumque la- 



imlemood in the pre- 



irnrpoe corv^caripog, 
Virg. jEn. XII. 435. 
borem, Forlunttm ex aiiis. 

480. artovra. Is referred to c 
ceding verse, and governed of WKyoi 

488. Compure Horat. Od. I. 4. 13. Pallida mors a-qno 
pulsal pede pauperum tabemas Regnmtjius turret. To the same 
effect ia the oracular response of Apollo, quoted by Eustathius, 
from M\\ax\ : Moipav )itv dvtiioiaiv afii\yavoy c^nXcaaOat, 'He ctti- 
ytiyaptyotiri jrarijp Ztuc tyyuaXiJ*. 



his house, being yet alive, — for they did nol think thai he 
would ever more return from war, having escaped the 
might and hands of the Greeks. 

Nor did Paris loiter in his lofty mansion, but he, v.' hen 

505 he had put on his beauteous armour, variegated with brass, 
hastened then through the city, relying on his swift feet. 
As when some stabled horse, fed on barley at his stall, 
having burst the band, runs over the plain, beating the 
earth with his feet, and exulting, being accustomed to 
bathe himself in the fair-flowing river,— he bears his head 

510 aloft, whilst his mane wavingly floats around his shoulders. 
and trusting to his beauty; his limbs easily bear him to the 
haunts and pastures of the marcs ; — so Paris, son of Priam, 
glittering with his armour like the sun, proceeded from 
the citadel of Pergamns, exulting, and his swift feet bore 

515 him along, and immediately after, he found his noble 
brother Hector, when he was about to depart from the 
place where he had been conversing with his wife. 

Him first, Alexander of godlike form addressed; My 
revered brother, delaying of a truth, I detain thee long, 
hurrying as thou art, nor have 1 come with speed as thou 
didst command." 

520 But him, Hector of the sw(ft- waving crest, answering, 



506. wc 0- art nc, k. t. X. Virg. /En. XI. 492. QualU, ubl 
abruptis fugit prajsepia vinc/'ts, Tandem liber equus, campoquc 
potilus ttperto ; Ant Hie in pnstti.s rrrnu.nl/iqiic tcndil cquarum; 
Ant assuetus nquie perfundiflttniino nolo, /'iii'uat, atrtrtisque fremit 
cereicibus alte, Luxuriant, hnhinlqne julne per colla, per arwai. 
Mr. Trollops quotes a snuu'wluit similar passage from Shakspeare's 
Henry IV. Act. I, 1. 9. Contention-, like a horse, full of high 
feeding, madly Urate hone, mid liny.-: down all before I'im. otocttij- 
aag, from anoareat, to feed, is derived from anoint), a sort of 
bearded grain or barky. Eustatfa- "loorijirni. xoXvupiOnaat, atcoa 
yap ai KpiSai, 

518. ijflfT, for i)9£i£, from t}0cioc, ptr pro-flli, pro. 0e?oc, ec 
randus, colendus ; vox junioris ad seniorem. Schol. on %■ 229. 
acirrtKJi (ftuiyn irpOQ ■Kpf.ofiv-tuat altXijiiir . 
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addressed: "My gallant brother, no intelligent man will 
ever blame thy exploits in battle, since thou art valiant; 
but thou relaxest of thine own accord, nor art thou willing 
to fight ; but my heart is grieved in my mind, when I hear 
reproaches concerning thee from the Trojans, who endure 525 
great toil on account of thee. But let us sally forth, and 
we shall arrange these matters afterwards, if ever Jove will 
grant that, having driven the well-booted Greeks away from 
Troy, we consecrate the cup of freedom to the celestial 
everlasting gods ! " 

521. evanrt/iOE. Intelligent; derived from tv, and aura, 

fatum. So that properly it means one that thinks, speaks, or acts 
according to the decrees of fate; hence it signi6es just, fitting, 
decent, becoming. In /3. 853, we have tva. a anpara, which are 
generally rendered propitious signs, but properly signify signs 
denoting the determination of fate. In the Odyss. /3. 159, we have 
opyithis yviavat, toi tvaiai/ia fivdwtratrQat, to understand the au- 
gury of birds, and speak things agreeable to the designs of fate ; 
and in Odyss. ji. 182, opvtdtc ov n-cures ivatatpot, all birds por- 
tend not the omens of fate. Compare £. 519, and u. 40. 425, &c 
628. tpijrijpa arnaaadai i\tv6epav. This seems to have refer- 
ence to an ancient custom of dedicating cups to the gods after some 
signal victory: Schot, Anonym, et Hesych. tuaOam tu Ait bircp 
tXevBcptas itrravat tpv/riiptt 01 rove TroXtptovc nirttitraptvoi. These 
cups were called by the Greeks, ypap-partna zKKupara, and by the 
Latins, literala poeula, because the name of the deity to whom they 
were consccratei! vv.-is engraven upon them in golden characters. 
Athenaaus, Lib. xi. cap. 30. quotes from the old poet Alexis a de- 
scription of a very ancient cup with the eleven letters AIOS 
ZQTHPOS, inscribed in a circle round it; he mentions another also 
with the inscription AIONYSO, v. lure the iiiiiitiw termination iso 
instead of ov ; and, moreover, he relates that lie saw at Capua in 
Campania, a silver cup dedicated to Diana, which hail been made 
after the form of Nestor's cup described by Homer, Iliad X. G31. 
— 636. The inhabitants asserted that it was the identical cup of 
Nestor, and the verses of Homer were engraven upon it in 
gold. Vid. Allien, lib. xi. cap. 76. seqq. where a Physiological 
exposition of the Nestoris is given, and also Casaubon's Annota- 
tions. Vid. etiam A then. lib. xv. cap. 47. ds pocuto Boni Dei, 
Jovis Servatoris, et Sanitatis. The phrase xpnrnpa arnitaaBai is 
the origin of the Laiin phrase crutm-ns sluliwre used by Virgil Ma, 
1. 724. and signifies that the cups were placed upon 



En. 
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which wbb called ijiwpijrijfHoy, or vwoKpitTtStoy, Atben. lib. v. 
cap. 19. Madame Dacier observes that the expression vpijrijp 
tXevdtpoc, resembles those of the Hebrews, Me cup of Salvation, 
the cup of Sorrow, the cup of Benediction, &c. " From the ancient 
custom (Iliad c. 361.) of the master of the feasts appointing to 
each guest his cup, i.e. bis kind and measure of liquor, kos is used 
for that portion of happiness, or misery, which God sends upon men 
in this Life. In Ps. lxxv. 9 ; Isa. li. 17. 22 ; Jer. xxv. 15. 17. 
28; Ezek. xxiii. SI. 32. 33; there seems to be an allusion to 
the cup of malediction, as the Jews called that mixed cup of wine 
and frankincense, which was given to condemned criminals before 
their execution in order to take away their senses." Parkh. Hcb, 
Lex. in voce kos, poculum. To the same effect also. By timer, 
Lyra Prophetica, on Ps. x. 5. A similar reference is made in the 
following verses : 

Pe ba'ifud. o'ralltadum, 
Gynaau aur agai'n i Ion ; 
Pe ba'i cil o'u heppil Atop, 
Qwivi ran a ro'i Oaronwi/ ! 

Goronwy 'r Driadod. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
ILIAD I. II. 



Trinity College, 1827. 



A. S7. o( Xpvar/v a/i$i/3i/3ij>:(ic 

KiXXav re£adei]i/, TemSoui ri ujii uvaaottt, SfiivStu — 

1. Explain the situation of these places with respect 
to Troy. 

2. Explain the name ZpivBtvt — also "E-tacpyoc. 

3. What particulars does Homer relate of the way 
in which Chryseis and Briseis fell into the hands 
of the Greeks? From what towns were they? 

A. 247. 'ArpetSffc tf trtpwQev tfir}Hu — B. 769. O^p' 'Ax*- 
Xtuc fitvitf — 



t( r tijivei aarayytoi 

Tlfivaut ire Aie — 
■art «k juv Aaooafifyol 

fiijv titov iKaoKtaQai. 



ciridoi/ny. 386. «Ao- 



1. Give some explanation of these variations in quan- 
tity. 

2. Explain how the syllables which are marked in 
the lines below are made long: 

A. 193. £iu( o ravd' wppaivc Kara i/ipti/a cat Kara dvfiov. 
416. ovn fiaka ftju. 515. iwci ov roi (iri Icot — 
342. i] yap oy oXoijffi fpiai 6vtt. 

B. 1 13. IXiue tKKtpoavT t.vTti)(iay atroreeaOai. 
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3. Explain the metre of the following lines: 

B. 661, Mifyuorqc r' araXayroc 'RyvaXia avtipf.t<porrij. 
731. Tbiy nvt)' iiyaadtfv 'AirirXtjiriov Svo xatSc. 

4. In each of the following cases state whether yon 
approve or disapprove of the addition of the final 
v, and give your reasons. 

A. 2, — — o\yi E0»|Kify UoXXuc 3'— — - 

333. Avrap o lyym ijaiv tvi (ppiai, ^laytiaty re. 

B. 671. Niptuc av Hv/irjdiy ayty Tpus vrjat c«r«c. 
786. Tpaicriv 5" ayyiXoe ijXBe 

III. Explain the following expressions in the description 
of a sacrifice: ouAoxvmc ayeXovro, ov\o)(iiTac trpofia- 
\ovto, au cpuaay, tufiodtrriaay. What were the ireji- 
jrw/ifiXu, and for what were tliey used ? 

IV. A. 423. Ztvc yep tx' Qceavoir fier afiv)W»ae AtflioTijac 

Xdifoc t/3»j Kara fctira — 

1. In what senses is the word 'Qeehvoc used in Homer? 

2. What appears to have been his idea of the iEthio- 
pians, and the place of their habitation? 

V. What is stated in the second book as to the number 
of men that each of the Greek ships carried? Of 
about how many ships and men did the whole 
armament consist? From what cause or by what 
influence were so large a number of chieftains from 
various parts brought to join in the expedition? 

B. 505. oi & YwoO>ifias ttx°y- 

1. Where was this place, and why thus called? 
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2. 


Why is not the name of Thebes itself mentioned, 
among the cities of Boeotia, in the catalogue? 


3. 


By what tribes was Bceotia at this time occupied, 
and what change in its inhabitants took place 
afterwards? 




B. 535. AoKpwv, oi vaiavcrt Trfptjy iipijc Ev/3oiijc. 


4. 


What inference may be drawn from this line as to 
the country in which the Iliad was composed? 


5. 


B. 559. TipwOa re r«x' oeffff "''- Explain the pro- 
priety of this epithet. 


0. 


Give a short history of the town of Mycenae. 




B. 575. AiyiaAce r tiva vavra. 


7. 


What part of Greece is here intended? By what 
tribes was it successively inhabited? 


8. 


What was the country and parentage of Diomedes? 
How did he obtain the government of Argos? 


9. 


In what sense could Agamemnon be said Apyu 
Ttavrt avaaativt Quote instances of the application 
of the name Apyoz in Homer. 


10. 


What place is meant by to Ue\aayucov Apyag 
(B. 681), and why is it so called? 


11. 


B. G49. Kpip-qv tKarofi-nokiv. What account does 
Homer give elsewhere of Crete and its inhabi- 
tants? 


12. 


B. 852. ti, 'Emwc. Where is this tribe placed 
by Homer? What was their history afterwards? 
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B. 4G1 . Aitiw i* Xii/iHn— 

13. Where was the place here mentioned? 

14. Whence was the name of the continent Asia de- 
rived? 

VI. 1. State in what district each of the following 
places was situated, and mention the circum- 
stances for which any of them hecame after- 
wards celebrated: 

Platrca, Copae, Aulis, Coronea, Pylho, Dau- 
lis, Pylus, Helos, Tegea, Mantinea, Aray- 
clae, Erctria, Pherce, Miletus, Mycale. 

2. B. 714. EvfjXoE, rerun-' 'Ac'/jifrj) «« vlayvv&tavy 
AXiLijuTtc, IlfXiao SuyarpuJC £iSoc aptarJi. 

Mention the circumstances on account of which 
each of the persons named in these lines was 
more particularly celebrated. 



B. 743. 



£ <i>ljl»lQ £1 



o Xaj£VTf£vrciC' 



3. What is the contest here alluded to? On what 
occasion and in what part of Greece did it 
take place? 

4. Mention any circumstances in the Iliad, in 
which the descendants of one of the tribes en- 
gaged in this contest were distinguished. 

VII. 1. Are the words EXXijveg and EXXae of frequent 
use in the Iliad? In what senses are they used? 
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2. What are the general terms used by Homer 
for * Greek* and * Greece' ? Explain the origin 
of any such terms that you recollect, and the 
reasons of their being adopted in this compre- 
hensive sense. 

3. Is the distinction of Ionian, Dorian, and JEolian 
tribes mentioned by Homer? Give some ac- 
count of the state and extent of each of these 
tribes at the time of the Trojan War. 

VIII. From the names and pedigrees of persons 
mentioned in the catalogue of Grecian leaders 
calculate* how many generations had passed 
since each of the following events: 

1. The Argonautic expedition ; 

2. The War under the seven Chiefs against 
Thebes; 

3. The Contest between the Lapithae and Cen- 
taurs; 

4. The Arrival of Pelops in Greece ; 

5. The Hunt of the Calydonian Boar. 

IX. l. Investigate from internal evidence and histori- 
cal testimony, the date to which the compo- 
sition of the Iliad is probably to be assigned. 

2. Shew from the Iliad, especially from these two 
Books, what state and form of government 
Homer appears to describe as existing in 
Greece. 

X. 1. In how many dialects did Homer write? What 
is your idpa of the language which he used, 
and of its subsequent history? 



What is meant by the Digamma? Mention one 
or two words of common occurrence to which 
it has been prefixed, and quote instances. 

What is the earliest mention of writing in his- 
tory, sacred and profane, and what date is it? 

What are the first prose writings in Greek of 
which we read, and bow long after the age of 
Homer were they written? 

What different materials are mentioned as 
having been used for writing upon in Greece, 
in early times? 

What does Homer himself say about writing, 
and the instruments and materials for it in his 
time? 

Is it your opinion that his poems were origi- 
nally written or not? 

If not, when were they probably first committed 
to writing? 



Mention any circumstances which shew that the 
poems of Homer were in general use and esti- 
mation through the various ages of Ancient 
History. 



I 



V 



